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Alienated Youth.—Those at the socioeconomic 
bottom of society are referred to by Professor 
Saul Bernstein of Boston University as “alienated 
youth.” They are caught in a no-man’s land, he 
asserts, with meager prospects for their future. 
With prosperity all around them, they face the 
grim squeeze of poverty and in large numbers feel 
hostile to established institutions. Professor Bern- 
stein concludes that only an effective antipoverty 
program, with governmentally supported com- 
munity service jobs as the key, offers hope for 
changes that can occur soon enough to prevent 
these youth from becoming outcasts and belliger- 
ents. He offers recommendations as to how this 
can be done. 


Organized Crime and Criminal Justice —For 
20 years, while with the New York City Police 
Department, Ralph F. Salerno investigated or- 
ganized crime and major racketeering. Attention 
has been called to organized crime in the United 
States for 40 years, he states, but the system of 
criminal justice has not been responsive to its 
existence and its activities. Mr. Salerno calls on 
legislators, the police, prosecutors, the courts, 
correctional workers, and all engaged in delin- 
quency and crime prevention and control to join 
forces and come to grips with the problem of 
organized crime. 


Studying the Offender Before the Court.— 
As a former federal probation officer, John R. 
Manson, now deputy commissioner of the Con- 
necticut Department of Correction, has had first- 
hand experience in conducting presentence inves- 
tigations and writing presentence reports. He 
comments on their significance to the court and 
discusses the question of confidentiality of the 
report, fact gathering, the important role of the 
defendant in the development of the report, the 


This Issue in Brief 


evaluation of the defendant’s personality, and the 
significance of recommendations to the court. 


Sex Offenders on Probation: An Overview.— 
In their final article on sex offenders on probation, 
the authors discuss briefly the offenses of rape, 
statutory rape, indecent assault, and offenses in 
the family such as incest. They also take a cursory 
look at such offenses as arson, theft, trespassing, 
and indecent telephone calls which may have a 
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sexual motivation but are not denoted as such. 
General principles applying to an assessment of 
the problem and consideration of treatment 
strategies are summarized. The focus of the 
article is on the actual working situation of the 
probation officer. As more sexual offenders are 
placed on probation, the authors point out, a 
greater familiarity with such cases will help to 
dispel the anxiety which makes it difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between harmless and dangerous cases. 


Corrections: Past, Present, Future——The cor- 
rectional practices of Alexander Maconochie and 
Zebulon Brockway exemplified a willingness to 
experiment, we are reminded by Henry Burns, 
Jr., of Southern Illinois University’s Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions. But practitioners of today, he adds, show 
a tendency to “play it safe.” To carry out the 
correctional programs recommended in the Report 
of the President’s Crime Commission (1967) calls 
for honesty, integrity, and courage, he declares. 
“The time for talking is over—the time for action 
is now!” 


The Woman Participant in Washington’s Riots. 
—The civil disturbance in April 1968 in the 
Nation’s Capital, according to E. Eugene Miller, 
administrator of the Women’s Detention Center 
at Washington,’ D. C., was the result of a highly 
complex network of social problems arising from 
major changes in the city’s population, the city’s 
unique economic structure, and long-neglected 
frustrations of ghetto residents. He considers 
the factors which precipitated the riot and 
describes the violator types and motivations 
among the 437 female riot participants arrested 
and confined at his Center. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons Treatment Pro- 
gram for Narcotic Addicts.—Following passage 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 
responsibility for the evaluation and treatment of 
selected narcotic addicts convicted of federal 
offenses was delegated to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. Three staff members of the Bureau’s 
Narcotic Rehabilitation Unit delineate the general 
philosophy and organization of the institutional 
and aftercare treatment program. 


Prerelease Program Evaluation: Some Impli- 
cations of Negative Findings.—Prerelease pro- 


grams, a relatively recent innovation at penal and 
correctional institutions, have been established to 
prepare the prisoner for his return to the com- 
munity. Norman Holt and Rudy Renteria of the 
Southern Conservation Center at Chino, Cali- 
fornia, conducted a systematic study of five pre- 
release courses involving 100 inmates. Their 
research tested inmates before and after pre- 
release instruction. They found that little learning 
occurred! Those engaged in prerelease programs 
will want to read about the negative findings of 
the research and their implications. 


Psychiatric Consultation With Probationers 
and Parolees.— In 1957 the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Birmingham, Alabama, appointed 
a psychiatric consultant to the probation office. 
Psychiatric services have been rendered to the 
court where there are questions of competency 
and also to probationers and parolees who have 
apparent emotional disorders. Dr. Wallace W. 
Wilkerson, the present consultant, describes the 
program and assesses the results to date. Case 
illustrations are used to depict the kinds of prob- 
lems dealt with by the psychiatric service and the 
outcomes in each Case. 


British Prison Custodial Care and Aftercare.— 
Too little is being done, writes Malcolm J. Brown, 
lecturer in applied social studies at the University 
of Bradford, England, to aid the prisoner in fully 
“moving in” to the institution. And much of the 
stress while in custody, he adds, is on past prob- 
lems or future plans while the opportunities of 
the present are largely passed over. He finds that 
the underlying philosophies of prison care and 
prison aftercare often are incompatible and are 
detrimental to the overall treatment program. 
Mr. Brown comments on the many barriers to an 
effective aftercare service. These include, he 
reports, the strong allegiance of the probation 
officer to the court and the unwillingness of 
society to help integrate the ex-prisoner into the 
life of the community. 


Shock Therapy for Criminal Justice—Dr. Kar] 
Menninger’s recently published book, The Crime 
of Punishment, is reviewed by Howard B. Gill 
who has been closely associated with the prison 


system and a constructive critic of it for more 
than 40 years. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Alienated Youth 


By SAUL BERNSTEIN 
Professor and Head of Group Work Department, School of Social Work, Boston University 


O ENTER into and to understand meaning- 
[ras the experience of another person is 

difficult for all of us, even when trying to do 
so with relatives and close friends. The problem 
becom¢es mountainous when the other person is 
at the edges of our society, removed from us by 
race, age, economic condition, and generations of 
life experience. The resulting chasm is a major 
obstacle to success in reaching, treating, and 
preventing delinquency. 

It is crucial in all fields to understand the situa- 
tions with which we deal and the nature of the 
problems we are trying to solve. Unfortunately, 
in the human realm, this diagnostic approach is 
sometimes confused with approval of the behavior 
being studied. With delinquency, as elsewhere, we 
must learn to diagnose sympathetically and under- 
standingly—using all available resources—with- 
out any commitment to condoning the specific acts 
of delinquents and with the capacity to suspend 
judgment about measures of prevention and con- 
trol until we are as clear as we can be about the 
relevant facts, conditions, and theories. There 
are, of course, emergencies which require quick 
action, but the long run strategy needs a larger 
and more thoughtful perspective. 


Alienation Pervasive in Our Time 


Alienation is, to a degree, characteristic of 
many adolescents and even young adults, and 
certainly it is pervasive in our time. Hippies, 
student rebellions on campuses, and protests of 
various kinds are examples. For the purposes 
of this article, a specific meaning of alienation is 
selected out of many potential ones: 


“Alienated youth” applies primarily to teen-agers, 
with a little flexibility at both ends of the age range, 
who are distant from and hostile to most of the pre- 
dominant institutions and mores of the community. Atti- 
tudes toward their own neighborhoods and families 
vary, but they tend to be negative and sometimes angry 
about the police, schools, downtown, employers—in 
short about the establishment. Alienation is not an 
absolute and is not complete. If one looks hard, he is 
apt to find chinks: some person(s) representing the 
establishment who is or are liked, trusted and accepted 
by these young people; the degrees and intensities of 


1 Saul Bernstein, Alternatives to Violence. New York: Association 
Press, 1967, pp. 11 and 12. 


Pda Bernstein, Youth on the Streets. New York: Association Press, 
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alienation vary. There are kinds of alienation in pros- 
perous suburbs and on college campuses, but the 
concern here is with the ghetto-slum youth who feel 
that they are out of the mainstream of the economic, 
political and social life of the community. 

Poverty and hostility against established institutions 
are at the core of this concept of alienation, though 
race adds to it. Whites, along with those in every 
minority group not partaking of the abundance of our 
society and hostile to the establishment, are among the 
alienated.! 


No Single Factor Explains Delinquency 


Delinquency is not a unitary phenomenon. It 
takes many forms and arises out of varied causes. 
No one emphasis or theory can provide adequate 
explanations and programs. It may have its roots 
in psychopathology, neighborhood mores, youth 
behavioral styles, blocked economic opportunities, 
and the like. The concern in this article is with 
youth who are poor, alienated, and hostile. Some 
manage to “make it,” to get on the educational 
and economic escalators, and to join the com- 
munity; many do not. 

Only a few realities characterize all delin- 
quents—they are within a designated age range 
and they have engaged in behavior which is de- 
fined as illegal. It is important to emphasize both 
the behavior and the social definition. “The 
adolescent moratorium” is the readiness on the 
part of the police and others to regard indulgently 
escapades on the part of college students and 
others (especially during the spring season) so 
that arrests do not follow. ‘‘Boys will be boys” is 
the kind of rationale used. Sub-lower class and 
alienated youth are not apt to be treated accord- 
ing to the “‘adolescent moratorium.” Society tends 
to regard such behavior as delinquent. 


Findings of Two Studies 


With the focus on these alienated youth, I con- 
ducted two studies which included visits to nine 
large cities and many interviews with street 
workers, police, judges, educators, psychiatrists, 
human relations people, and with some of the 
youth. The first? was done in 1963, and the cities 
visited were Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. The interviews were based 
on prepared questions about teenage gangs and 
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their behavior, values and problems; the agencies 
and workers who were serving them; methods of 
working with these young people on the streets; 
achievements as perceived by the street workers; 
research; socioeconomic conditions affecting alien- 
ated youth; and recommendations of approaches 
which look promising. 

In view of space limitations, the emphasis in 
this article is on the second study,* conducted in 
1966, which built on the first one in which certain 
problems emerged clearly. In 1963 it was obvious 
that many of these alienated youth, especially 
those in low status minority groups, faced serious 
difficulties with their identities and with their 
sense of their own worth. So much of the nurture 
of the child’s ego normally comes from his family, 
neighborhood, ethnic orientation, school, position 
in society, and experiences of success, but alien- 
ated youth are often short-changed in all of them. 
Their reactions seem to take the form of needing 
to fight for a feeling of self-worth. Most of us can 
accept frustrations without reacting extremely 
because they do not defeat our whole person- 
alities. We have, as it were, reserves of self-con- 
fidence in the bank, accrued over years of nurtur- 
ing experience, upon which we draw when the 
going is rough. Most alienated youth, without 
such reserves, tend to approach each incident as 
critical and to react strongly and impulsively to 
it. 

With such problems in mind, the civil rights 
movement had potentials for helping alienated 
youth, especially blacks, to forge a new identity, a 
more satisfying sense of self. To find out what 
meanings the civil rights movement had to alien- 
ated youth was one of the three major concerns 
of the followup study. 

A second concern was the riots. Did these 
volatile youth plan them and participate in them? 
What were their attitudes later—satisfaction, 
remorse, guilt? 

The third focus was on antipoverty programs, 
particularly the Job Corps Camps, the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and some locally designed 
projects. In the areas of jobs and training, so 
crucial for these youth, were large numbers of 
them being reached and helped effectively? Did 
histories of police records, life styles of endless 
hours on the streets, their dress and language, and 
little school achievement block the effectiveness 
of these programs? On the other hand, were the 


3 Saul Bernstein, Alternatives to Violence. New York: Association 
Press, 1967. 


programs appropriately designed and adminis- 
tered for these alienated youth? 

In summary, since collecting the material for 
Youth on the Streets in 1963, history moved 
rapidly, and the three developments had great 
potential impact, plus or minus, on alienated 
youth—civil rights, riots, and antipoverty pro- 
grams. To find answers to many questions about 
them, I again had interviews in nine cities (sub- 
stituting Rochester, N.Y., because of its riot, for 
San Francisco). Only some high points of the 
results, taken from Alternatives to Violence, 1967, 
are summarized below: 


Civil Rights 


Up to the time of this 1966 study, there had 
been little organized participation of alienated 
youth, black or others, in civil rights activities 
in the nine cities. There were only a few excep- 
tions. Various reasons were given by inter- 
viewees: 

(1) Alienated youth are impulsive and it is 
difficult for them to defer satisfactions in relation 
to a long-range plan. 

(2) The nonviolent kinds of civil rights activi- 
ties lacked appeal for youth steeped in certain 
values which include violence. 

(3) Success in the South frequently involved 
a concrete goal, such as the desegregation of 
busses, restaurants, and schools, with the attempt 
to bring local laws and practices into line with 
federal laws. In the nine cities in this study, the 
problems and goals were different. The great 
bulk of problems are in the ghetto (Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican-American, and others) and 
attempts to deal with them encounter intricate 
and interwoven complexities. The obvious ex- 
ample of efforts to desegregate schools while 
housing is segregated is but one among many. 
Even mature, sophisticated, and _ disciplined 
leaders are frustrated. It is not surprising that 
few alienated youth could find a meaningful way 
into this discouraging set of obstacles. 

(4) Having grown up in poverty with all its 
strains, facing in many instances weaknesses in 
their families and disruptive forces in their 
neighborhoods, alienated youth tended to be too 
preoccupied with their own situations and prob- 
lems, with little energy or patience for working 
on long-range strategies for social change. This 
was regarded as the most significant explanation 
of the inability of alienated youth to participate 
meaningfully in civil rights activities. 
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Yet there was an impact. Among black youth 
—and to a lesser extent among other minorities— 
many of those interviewed reported increased 
pride in their racial identity. Some learned about 
their racial history, but this seemed to apply less 
to the alienated than to others. As tends to hap- 
pen, many indicated a pendulum swing toward 
the aggressive expression of anger against whites 
and middle class Negroes and toward increased 
sensitivities and reactions against prejudice. 

In 1966, some inroads were reported among 
alienated youth by the more militant racial 
groups, but the numbers did not seem to be large. 
If masses of alienated youth continue in their 
educational and economic no-man’s land, with 
little hope for a better future in our established 
institutions, this picture could easily change. 


The Riots 


Alienated youth did participate in the riots, 
especially in the looting. All evidence from my 
interviews and from other sources indicates 
that as of 1966 these young people did not plan 
the riots. They may have been involved in the trig- 
gering incident, as in Rochester where unruly 
behavior by youth at a dance led the neighbor- 
hood adults in charge to call the police, and the en- 
suing conflict spread through the two large 
ghettos of that city. 

Agencies working with youth on the streets 
reported some success in keeping them out of the 
turbulence. Street workers spent long hours of 
hard work with their youth. 

Feelings later about the riots were mixed both 
among the youngsters and among Negro adults. 
One young man probably reflected the feelings of 
many others in saying, “I enjoyed it.’’ Another 
said that this was the first time he had ever had 
a T-bone steak, obtained by looting. Many, how- 
ever, deeply regretted the loss of life and the 
destruction of property. A common theme was 
that ghetto conditions are so bad and the larger 
community is so indifferent to them that riots are 
the only effective way to produce change. 


Antipoverty Programs 


The Job Corps Camps take young people whose 
family incomes are within the poverty level, to 
the “camps,” which may be in the country or 
in cities, to offer them training in educational 


4 For an assessment of this and other antipoverty programs for 
youth, see r A. Levitan, Anti-Poverty Work and Training Efforts: 
Goals and Reality. A Joint Publication of the Institute of Labor Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan and Wayne State University, and the 
National Manpower Policy Task Force, Washington, D. C., 1967. 


subjects, prevocational areas, and in learning to 
live in more organized and socially acceptable 
ways. Whatever may be the merits of the pro- 
gram,‘ rather small numbers of alienated youth 
known to my interviewees went to the camps 
and, of those, even fewer stayed for the expected 
period. Reasons given for this disappointing 
development were: 

(1) After extensive recruitment for the camps, 
there were long delays and only a small percent- 
age of the applicants were accepted. 

(2) Despite their toughness, alienated youth 
are fearful, especially alone, about facing an 
altogether new environment, often many miles 
away. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, however, 
received much more favorable reports. (My study 
dealt with it only in relation to the part of the 
program for out-of-school youth.) Many of the 
agencies of those interviewed had a dual relation- 
ship to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, serving 
as work stations and referring youth for work 
elsewhere. The usual arrangement consisted of 20 
to 28 hours a week at about $1.25 an hour. The 
tasks included maintenance, clearing of land, office 
work, aides in the agency programs, etc. There 
was usually a counseling component, with one 
counselor for about 20 youth. 

Success tended to be associated with interesting 
tasks, particularly learning to handle business 
equipment and helping to take care of children. 
Dramatic stories were told of adolescents with 
practically every problem in the book responding 
to the challenge of working with children with 
a mature sense of responsibility. Few difficulties 
in recruiting enough adolescents were reported. 
There were problems about regularity, language, 
accepting the assignments, and fully performing 
the tasks, but when the supervisors were skilled 
and genuinely devoted to alienated youth, the 
results tended to be encouraging. Police records 
were handled flexibly, with minor offenses not 
used to exclude the youth. 

With the Neighborhood Youth Corps, there 
were also criticisms: 

(1) As with other antipoverty programs, the 
ceiling for family income was low. Using a family 
of four as an example, the maximum annual in- 
come allowed in 1965 was $3,130. Using only a 
slightly different and more realistic definition of 
poverty, perhaps up to $4,000 or $4,500, especially 
in the large cities where costs of living tend to 
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be high, many youth living in poverty were ex- 
cluded because their poverty was not extreme. 

(2) Departments of Public Welfare varied in 
the extent to which the earnings of the youth were 
deducted from the financial allotments to their 
families. There is the danger that when most of 
the earnings are deducted the youth would feel 
little motivation to work. 

(3) The payment of $1.25 per hour linked to a 
20 to 28 hour work week, resulted in unsatisfying 
earnings. Many of these young people observe 
illegal enterprises producing much larger sums 
in far less time. Although the design of Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps emphasized training as well as 
work, the young people tended to look upon the 
income as produced by a job. 

(4) The connection between what was learned 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps and a later job 
for which it possibly prepared the youth was far 
from clear and direct. Experience with office 
work and business machines could lead to a 
regular job doing these activities, but many of 
the NYC projects did not have this advantage. 
Learning better work habits and more respectable 
language and dress might well be desirable, but 
a regular job was the crucial point, and specific 
vocational training was not generally present. 

(5) A limit of 6 months was usually followed 
for NYC employment, unless the youth returned 
to school or took a training program. In view of 
the goals of NYC, this is indeed an unrealistic 
period. 

(6) Sudden changes in policy, inefficiencies in 
making payments to the youth, and the difficulties 
faced in correcting errors, were discouraging and 
disillusioning to the youth.*® 

(7) There were some comments about feelings 
about the poverty label and a few examples were 
cited of young people taking jobs elsewhere at 
less money to avoid this label. 


Socioeconomic Conditions 


A painful irony of our era is that the civil 
rights legislation and other developments, and 
the various antipoverty programs, whatever their 
limitations, came at a time when a confluence of 
forces placed huge obstacles in the way of the 


5 Many factors are involved. One may arise out of a major strength 
in the antipoverty program, the hiring of the poor in many of its 
jobs. When I arrived at one city antipoverty agency, the man with 
whom I had an appointment was not there and no one knew where 
he was. Later he informed me that he had left a message for me 
about an emergency. which called him away. The girl with whom he 
left it had just been hired on NYC, and she gave the message to 
someone else. Difficult as these incidents are, they do not invalidate 
the principle and practice of hiring the poor. 

6 The Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, Violence in 
the City: An End or a Beginning. Los Angeles, December 2, 1965. 


achievement of their purposes. While human bias 
and malevolence contributed heavily to these diffi- 
culties, there is also a kind of impersonal histori- 
cal quality in the way these forces came together 
to defeat the poor in general and alienated youth 
in particular. 

Stimulated by the increased automation of 
agriculture and other economic and social con- 
siderations in the rural South, Negroes migrated 
in vast numbers to our large cities. In about a 
10-year period, Lawndale in Chicago, for example, 
changed from having a small percentage to being 
overwhelmingly black. Comparable changes occur- 
red in Hough in Cleveland, Watts in Los Angeles, 
and in many other areas. The Negro population 
of Los Angeles County increased almost nine 
times, from 75,000 in 1940 to 650,000 in 1965, 
while the total population only trebled during 
these years, according to the McCone Commission 
Report.® With this great influx, which in some 
cities included other visibly different minorities, 
and with the flight of whites to the suburbs, the 
composition of many cities has drastically 
changed, with disturbing implications for the 
future. Just to indicate a few, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people faced urban living for the first 
time, and under terrible conditions which affect 
every aspect of their lives. The decrease of the 
more affluent and the increase of the poor raises 
serious questions about the financial viability of 
the cities, and it makes thorough desegregation 
in housing, education, etc., all but impossible with- 
in the confines of the city. 

The argument has been used that we have been 
through all this before and managed to survive it 
without devastating results. From the 1890’s to 
about the middle of the second decade of this 
century, large numbers of immigrants came to 
this country particularly to the cities where they 
formed ethnic ghettos. Many were from rural 
areas and could not speak English. Their Ameri- 
can-born children were the much _ discussed 
“second generation problem,” contributing more 
than their share of delinquency, and teenage 
aggressive gangs flourished among them. 

While there are similarities between the nation- 
ality ghettos of the past and the present ones, 
there are profound differences. The Irish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Jews, and others certainly en- 
countered prejudice and faced formidable ob- 
stacles, but sooner or later the great majority of 
them were accepted and became about as “Ameri- 
can” as anyone else. The Negro (and other 
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minorities with a somewhat different color) 
continue to be visibly different, and prejudice 
among us operates most potently on skin color, 
which is used to manufacture a whole set of 
stereotypes. The ethnics often brought with them 
a sense of pride in their histories and traditions, 
strong family structures, and a readiness to form 
self-help organizations for their members, which 
were of benefit to many newcomers, too. The 
Negro, on the other hand, had his culture and 
family patterns destroyed by centuries of slavery, 
and the years since emancipation were frought 
with conditions so debasing and deprived that a 
combination of unusual] internal resources and a 
modicum of opportunity was needed for Negroes 
to move up in our society. Now many of them are 
no longer resigned to the old subhuman status, 
and the white world has been tragically slow in 
recognizing the change and in creating suitable 
conditions and opportunities for the Negro to 
become a full and dignified human being. Civil 
rights, antipoverty programs, and other measures 
have helped some Negroes but the care-worn and 
deprived face of the ghetto has not changed 
substantially. 

In this context, delinquency takes on some 
special meanings. To many Negro youth the 
issue is much more than whether stealing a car 
or engaging in other kinds of delinquency offers 
enough rewards to overbalance the danger of 
being caught and punished; it is a sense of white 
man’s law as one of the major features of a whole 
system of oppression of blacks. While we must 
continue to deal with individual delinquents in 
the best way that our resources permit, the 
essential characteristics of the ghetto must be 
changed before we can hope for significant de- 
creases in lawbreaking in these areas. Even more 
important than decreasing delinquency, are the 
compelling demands of the decency to which every 
human being is entitled. 

The large migration of colored peoples to our 
cities is compounded by other developments. Auto- 
mation has eliminated many of the jobs formerly 
filled by the uneducated and the unskilled, and it 
is likely to continue to do so even more. Com- 
plicating the situation further for alienated youth, 
higher levels of education are being required for 
even unskilled jobs. As one youth put it to me, 


7 Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, “Demographic Trends and Their Significance,” The Changing 
American Population, 1962, page 15. 

8 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1968. The Report is also available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Washington, D. C. 20402—Price $2.00. 


S. Government Printing Office, 


“Why do I need a high school diploma to sweep 
floors?” We seem to have gone overboard on 
education in areas where it is not altogether 
relevant. 

An added dimension is the sheer number of 
such youth. One estimate’ predicts that in the 
1960-1970 decade, 26 million young people will 
have entered the labor market. High percentages 
of Negroes are concentrated in the unskilled or 
less skilled occupations. Figures on youth unem- 
ployment consistently show much higher per- 
centages for nonwhite youth than for white. 

Probably never before in history has affluence, 
even opulence, been so close to and visible to the 
poor to whom its products are denied. The mass 
media pour forth a constant stream of words and 
pictures of gadgets to make life comfortable and 
easy, elegant cars are on the streets for all to see, 
ghettos are not so remote that their inhabitants 
cannot see luxurious living all around them. 
The tensions between nagging and dragging 
deprivation and prosperity visible all around the 
poor must be enormous. For volatile, impulsive 
youth, they can be explosive. 


What Needs To Be Done? 


The Kerner Report’ makes it abundantly clear 
that ours is a racist society, and it offers many 
recommendations, as does my Alternatives to 
Violence. They involve housing, jobs, education, 
the police, politics, social and health services, 
etc. Black power is an essential ingredient. Every 
group in the United States, whether based on 
nationality, religion, business, occupation or some- 
thing else, had to organize and develop power to 
effect political and other changes. This the blacks 
must do. 

But black power is not enough power. Ours is 
largely a white controlled society and coalitions 
with others, such as liberals, other poor, youth, 
and the like, offer the best prospects. Under- 
standable as it is, the antiwhite position taken by 
some black power advocates is self-defeating. 
Blacks need all the support that they can receive 
or create. 

At the moment, nonviolence, as developed by 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., seems to be in some- 
thing of a decline. But hopefully this is tempor- 
ary. Not only does nonviolence as propounded by 
this truly great man have moral stature and 
appeal, but it makes sense in terms of a cold 
appraisal of opposing forces on the racial issue. 
Violence by blacks can be disruptive but it cannot 
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win. The resources of the police, state guard, and 
federal armed services are too formidable. 


Poverty Programs 


The elimination of poverty in our country is a 
realistic goal, and we are likely to be able to move 
toward it more rapidly than we are likely to suc- 
ceed in the elimination of prejudice or discrimi- 
nation. Like delinquency, poverty is not a unitary, 
single, or simple phenomenon. Its characteristics 
and causes are multidimensional and programs 
to alleviate it must take account of this fact.® 
Large segments of the poverty population, for 
example, cannot be helped through jobs, for ex- 
ample, the very young and old, the handicapped, 
and so on. With these groups and others, govern- 
ment programs such as social security and various 
forms of public welfare are guaranteeing poverty 
for large numbers of people by the low amounts 
allowed. An obvious step is to increase them. 

Expert and other judgment has moved 


toward the recognition that our public welfare 
system, a great step forward in the past, is now 
outmoded. Some form of guaranteed annual in- 
come is receiving increasing interest and support. 
If, as is highly probable, it becomes a reality, it 


will eliminate many problems, such as the humili- 
ation of public welfare clients and the impossible 
loads of paperwork with which social workers 
are saddled. But a crucial point will be the levels 
of income. It may mean much to a family or an 
individual to be treated with more dignity, but if 
they continue to face the acute strains arising 
out of income insufficient to provide living 
decently, we are still in trouble. 

Some forms of public welfare will still be 
needed for people who fall between the cracks of 
the provisions for a guaranteed annual income. 
Again, it is crucial to offer a decency level of 
allowances. Alienated youth have grown up in 
large numbers in families who cannot afford to 
nurture them properly, physically, or emotionally. 
As long as legions of families continue in this 
deprived state, we shall have major problems with 
their adolescent children. 

Moving on to the poor who have some realistic 
potentials for work, the antipoverty program 
gives us some clues but it also presents serious 
limitations. It did not have enough funds to do the 
job. There were and are just too many poor for 
the amounts appropriated by Congress. Somewhat 


® For a full presentation of recommendations for dealing with 
poverty, see Alternatives to Violence, second part. 


unlike the programs during the depression, the 
assumption seems to have been made that jobs 
are available in our economy and that the primary 
need was for training. To be sure, we have a high 
degree of prosperity and many jobs are available, 
but most of them call for levels of education and 
skill for which it is not feasible to train the 
large numbers of unemployed and underemployed 
poor, especially alienated youth. Furthermore, the 
sequence of quite a period of training with the 
hope that a suitable job may later eventuate with 
the relationship between the training and a job 
often not clear, leads to frustration and lack of 
motivation. 

Industry has moved some toward helping with 
this problem, coordinated by the National Alliance 
of Business Men, and this trend is being promoted 
by some people as the crux of a program dealing 
with poverty. I believe that much more is needed, 
but certainly every person who is helped by in- 
dustry to secure and stay with a good job is that 
much to the good. In the Greater Boston area a 
plan is in operation whereby a number of Negroes 
are taken by bus to and from Route 128, where 
there are electronics firms. Without this trans- 
portation, the jobs would be all but impossible to 
reach. Many other firms are trying one or another 
plan. A great advantage in these arrangements is 
that the new employees are given jobs and then 
training is provided. I hope that industry will 
give careful study to breaking down complex 
tasks into simpler units which the unskilled can 
manage, and that it will look critically at educa- 
tional requirements which may not be essential 
for some jobs. We have made high school diplomas 
and college degrees into fetiches, and they may 
well be unnecessary in many situations. The poor, 
especially alienated youth, need greater flexibility 
with these job requirements. A final point is that 
youth and some adults who have never had regu- 
lar jobs and who have struggled with deprivation 
do not always fit easily into a neat middle class 
existence. They need patience and counseling in 
making an adjustment from life on the streets 
to participation in a highly organized industry. 

The most hopeful of all possibilities for signi- 
ficantly increasing the number of suitable jobs 
for the poor, youth and adult, would seem to be 
through the creation of large numbers of com- 
munity and human service openings. They could 
be in hospitals, schools, social agencies, and other 
settings and would have to be financed primarily 
by federal funds. The existing antipoverty pro- 
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gram has demonstrated many times that this is 
a workable idea. It should be linked with another, 
that the poor should be given and encouraged to 
take increasing responsibility for policy making 
in programs which affect them. 

A significant finding in my second study is that 
despite many complications, often arising from 
hasty planning, recruits usually were even too 
numerous for the number of openings in these 
community service jobs. It is clear that large 
numbers of the poor do want to work, if only 
suitable jobs are made available. Another hearten- 
ing point was the number of dramatic examples of 
constructive changes in these employees, especi- 
ally if the work had dignity. The services they 
would perform for people and communities could 
make a substantial difference in the quality of 
living in our cities. Such employees would move 
from economic dependency to becoming taxpayers, 
thereby helping to pay for these programs and to 
decrease the costs of publicly supported income 
maintenance programs. 

Whatever the future picture may turn out to 
be, alienated youth in vast numbers are being 
socially and economically lost. Programs which 
have long-range promise, such as Headstart and 
other educational changes, and employment ap- 
proaches, such as those in industry, will not reach 
alienated youth at all, or will involve numbers 
that are too small. Community service jobs are 
the primary resource and the stakes are so high 
for these young people and for all of us that we 
should be ready to pay for them. 


Social Services 


Numerous other features of an antipoverty 
program could be discussed, but it seems desir- 
able here to move toward the kinds of social 
services needed by alienated youth. Such services 
should be designed for the characteristics, needs, 
and problems of these young people, and should 
be presented in a way that genuinely reaches 
them. Unfortunately, this has not been true of 
many potentially helpful services. 

An approach which has demonstrated that it 
can and does reach these hostile youth is street 
work, sometimes called detached group work, 
roving youth work, etc. Instead of asking the 
youth to go to an agency building, the worker 
goes to them. There has been enough experience’ 
with this approach to demonstrate that alienated 
youth, whether in gangs, clusters or as individuals 


1° For a full discussion of street work, see Youth on the Streets. 


can be significantly reached by these workers. In 
its earlier stages street work was primarily 
occupied with establishing a trusting, meaningful 
relationship with the young people and in dealing 
with their crises. In recent years, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on helping them to 
cope with their life situations, and on steps 
which would lead to a more constructive future, 
especially in relation to jobs, training, and educa- 
tion. The street worker and his agency then be- 
come funnels to community resources. If no suit- 
able jobs, appropriate training, or feasible educa- 
tion are available, then the funnel leads nowhere. 
But there have been some—not nearly enough— 
resources. Through antipoverty funds some street 
work agencies have been able to hire alienated 
youth, an excellent idea. The National Youth 
Corps has been an important resource. Board 
members of some agencies have hired these youth 
in their own firms. Employment Services have 
provided some jobs. On the Job Training pro- 
grams have been another resource. Manpower 
Development and Training programs have offered 
training for jobs for which there are openings, 
such as automobile mechanics and chefs. In some 
instances school programs have been found which 
were ready to deal with dropouts with histories 
of school failures. These resources, as urged 
earlier in this article, need to be expanded and en- 
riched enormously, but it is also essential that one 
or more community representatives serve to link 
the youngsters with such programs. Street 
workers have done this and could do it on a much 
larger scale and with more effectiveness if their 
budgets were adequate and if generally their 
agencies were strengthened. 

In addition to the above, street workers deal 
with peer relationships, family problems, health 
needs, contacts with police and courts, probation 
and parole, recreation programs, and others. 
Here, too, the worker needs to sort out what he 
can handle himself from situations which require 
the services of other agencies. When the latter are 
already in the picture, street workers can be an 
excellent contact with the daily lives of the youth 
in their neighborhoods. 

The trend toward multiservice centers holds 
great promise for more effective services to the 
poor and to alienated youth. Large downtown 
agencies tend to be remote from the poor. Even 
the fare for a round trip is formidable. And the 
specialization and fragmentation of social services 
tend to be confusing. Multiservice centers, located 
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in the slums, tend to include a range of social 
services, along with legal, employment, health, 
home economics, and others. Some have psychi- 
atric consultation and the development of neigh- 
borhood-oriented mental health centers well re- 
lated to other agencies and to neighborhood 
organizations has excellent possibilities. 

An important segment of community services 
is schoo] social work. While it may not be able to 
reach many alienated youth, it can help younger 
children and their families. Here, too, budgets are 
sadly inadequate and the number of such workers 
far too small. Yet this can be one of the highly 
significant preventive services. 

There are many other agencies which should 
be considered, but that would make this article 
too long. Perhaps some general guidelines are in 
order: 

(1) Services should be geographically close. 
Not all agencies need to move to or open branches 
in the ghetto. They can send workers to be based 
in multiservice centers or in other neighborhood 
organizations. 

(2) The approaches should be adapted to the 
life styles of the population. As one example, the 
pattern of once a week appointments in a 
worker’s office is not congenial to many of the 
poor. Moving out to where the client is, even 
though interviews then occur in noisy places, is 
more effective. 

(3) Interagency cooperation is increasingly 
important so that clients do not fall into the 
cracks between them. It is hard for the poor and 
others to understand the complexities of agency 
specializations. 

(4) The poor, adult and youth, should be 
hired as aides and given. appropriate training 
and supervision. Plans should be made for career 
lines so that such aides do not become lost in 
one-level jobs. 

(5) Provisions should be made for people from 
ghettos to serve in policy making capacities, pre- 
paring them for these responsibilities by suitable 
training. There has been some tendency to glamor- 
ize the poor by suddenly asking them to serve on 
boards with little or no preparation, which should 
not be done with any segment of the population, 
poor or rich. On the other hand, the day of afflu- 
ent people controlling services to the poor should 
be over. 


(6) Neighborhood organizations in the ghetto 
are gaining in strength and the planning and ad- 
ministration of services must be related to them. 
As in other parts of cities, organizations repre- 
sent special interests, and agencies should try to 
secure the opinions of those not included. 

(7) Services to youth should make provision 
for consulting them and enlisting them in 
decision-making about policies and programs. 


Police, Probation, and Parole Officers 


These three representatives of the law are in 
an especially difficult position in relation to alien- 
ated youth. The plight of the latter arises out of 
the actions and inactions of many segments of 
society, yet over and over again those responsible 
for enforcing the law become scapegoats for the 
rest of us. In riots and crimina! activities the 
police are visible and active; in courts and later, 
probation and parole officers are likely to become 
the symbols of what these youth regard as a 
hostile and aggressive legal system. 

Despite these generalized feelings, alienated 
youth are able to distinguish between those who 
treat them understandingly and fairly and those 
who are prejudiced and abusive. This point came 
out many times during interviews with them. At 
first, the mention of police and courts brought 
forth a flood of strongly negative feelings; but 
then as we talked further, they would mention 
officers who treated them fairly. It would not help 
to permit our sympathy for the terrible problems 
faced by alienated youth to lead us to disregard 
their illegal behavior. They would then be even 
less respectful of the law. Rather we should work 
with them on the idea that they should be treated 
the same as anyone else breaking the law, regard- 
less of background. With their skepticism and the 
inequities that realistically exist, this task is not 
easy. At least as important is to demonstrate in 
every word and action that whether the youth is 
innocent or guilty, to be punished or not, we 
respect him as a person and are understanding 
about what he is facing. Any number of adults I 
interviewed said that if they grew up in some of 
the most difficult sections of ghettos, they doubted 
whether they would become law-abiding citizens. 
This ‘‘there but for the grace of God” point 
applies to all of us. Let us be firm, kind, and 
humble. 
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Organized Crime and Criminal Justice 


By RALPH F’. SALERNO 
Consultant, National Council on Crime and Delinquency* 


URING the past 2 years the criminal justice 
D system in the United States has been sub- 

jected to careful and continuous study. In- 
terest is at a peak to determine whether the 
system is adequate to deal with the problems of 
crime in the United States. 

Today we hear of new concepts, new ap- 
proaches, and new opportunities in dealing with 
crime. This suggests there have been old ones 
which are being discarded or re-evaluated in the 
light of new insights and discoveries. New data 
are being gathered and analyzed and pilot proj- 
ects have been developed based on new findings. 
There is hope that we may overcome some of our 
failures of the past. 

Attempts to cope with organized crime, how- 
ever, have been disappointing. We do not hear or 
read of new approaches to this problem because 
there are no old ones. Data have not yet been 
gathered in sufficient quantity nor correctly as- 
sessed. We need new insights and understanding 
about organized crime as well as the amassing of 
citizen support. In organized crime we see a chal- 
lenge to which the criminal justice system has not 
responded. 


What Is Organized Crime? 


Legislators, law enforcement authorities, ju- 
rists, and criminolgists are still taken up with the 
task of trying to define organized crime. Perhaps 
they are unduly influenced by the fact that a 
survey of all state and federal penal statutes does 
not denote a specific act which is labeled orga- 
nized crime. If there are contradictory statements 
among them as to definition, is there any wonder 
that the lay person still doubts that organized 
crime actually exists? This is strange, indeed, for 
there is considerable documentation about orga- 


*For 20 years Mr. Salerno served on the New York City 
Police Department, retiring in 1966 as supervisor of detec- 
tives. During his entire career with the Department he was 
assigned to investigations of organized crime and major 
racketeering. While with the Department he also was as- 
signed to work with the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations (McClellan Committee) on activities relat- 
ing to organized crime. He was a consultant to the 
Organized Crime Task Force of the President’s Crime 
en and also the President’s Commission on Vio- 
ence. 


nized crime. And we have just not responded to 
the accumulated body of knowledge that we have. 
A report by the late John Landesco of the Illinois 
Crime Survey of 1929, for example, included the 
following topics: “The Rule of the Underworld— 
Syndicate Gambling”; ‘““‘The Exploitation of Pros- 
titution” ; and “The Gangster and the Politician.” 
He writes of trafficking in illegal alcohol, terror- 
ization by bombings, and the control of labor 
unions. The most significant part of his report, 
reading it today, is that he wrote it 39 years ago! 
The Task Force Report on Organized Crime, sub- 
mitted last year as part of the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission, has headings dealing 
with Syndicated Gambling, Labor Racketeering, 
Political Corruption, and to a considerable degree 
parallels Landesco’s report. 

The recommendations of the Task Force on 
Organized Crime are not new. Many of them are 
to be found in the reports of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
(Wickersham Commission), appointed by the 
President of the United States in 1930 and re- 
porting in 1931. Twenty years later the late 
Senator Estes Kefauver travelled across the coun- 
try with a Senate committee exposing the magni- 
tude and the dimensions of organized crime. One 
of his recommendations was the enactment of a 
federal immunity statute which could be applied 
widely in the criminal field. This recommendation 
has been supported by each Attorney General of 
the United States since that time. The recom- 
mendation appeared in the Task Force report of 
1967 simply because there had been no imple- 
mentation in the intervening 17 years. 

Twelve years after Senator Kefauver’s investi- 
gations the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, chaired by Senator John McClellan, 
revealed a formalized structure in the criminal 
hierarchy known as “La Cosa Nostra.”! Senator - 
Kefauver had earlier used the term, “Mafia.” 

The Organized Crime Task Force of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission clearly identifies Cosa 
Nostra as the “inner core” group of organized 

1 Organized Crime and Illicit Traffic in Narcotics, Hearings Before 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on 


Government Operations. September-October 1963. Senator John 
McClellan, chairman. 
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crime.” It makes clear that there is no monopoly 
in syndicated crime for any ethnic or national 
group, but rather that many participate from 
various racial, religious, and national back- 
grounds. Yet there are jurisdictions which insist 
they do not have an organized crime problem 
simply because no one has arrived at the airport 
and announced, “I am taking over”! 

From the 1950’s to the present, congressional 
committees have investigated syndicated criminal 
activity in many areas, from the control of im- 
portation, distribution, and sale of hard core 
drugs up through the banking field as reported by 
the House Committee on Banking in 1967.° 

Three years ago a conference on combating 
organized crime was held on the campus of the 
State University of New York at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. Earlier definitions of organized 
crime were refined. Their definition states in es- 
sence that: Organized crime is a self-perpetuat- 
ing, continuing criminal conspiracy, the goal of 
which is to gather profits and power, utilizing 
fear and corruption, and seeking to obtain an 
immunity from the law.* 

If our criminal justice system has not re- 
sponded with an attack on organized crime, then 
it might appear that an immunity from the law 
has been gained by our default. 


Is It Really Important? 


On June 23, 1965, the President of the United 
States appointed the Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice. At that 
time it was not considered that organized crime 
warranted a separate study. It was not until a 
year later that a Task Force on Organized Crime 
was established. Less than $30,000 (1.5 percent of 
the total budget) was considered sufficient for the 
study! 

What did we already know about organized 
crime? We knew that it had its formation during 
the Prohibition era when great numbers of citi- 
zens freely elected to ignore a Constitutional 
Amendment and the enforcement provisions of 
the Volstead Act. This became part of the cata- 
lyst. Criminals learned that huge sums of money 

2 Task Force Report: Organized Crime. The President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 1967. 

3 House Subcommittee on Banking. Congressman Wright Patman, 
chairman. 1967. 

4 Combating Organized Crime, a report of the 1965 Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., conference on combating organized crime. Office of the 
Governor, Albany, N. Y. 

5 Rufus King, Gambling and Organized Crime. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1969. 
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could be obtained by providing illegal goods and 
services. Today these illegal goods and services 
are still the major commodity of the syndicates. 

An unpublished survey, conducted as part of 
the work of the President’s Crime Commission, 
found that illegal gambling in the United States 
brings in a gross profit of at least $20 billion a 
year, with a net profit of more than $6 billion.® 
All of this is untaxed, and at a time when every 
state is searching for a wider tax base from 
which to derive income for its social programs, 
and the Federal Government finds it necessary to 
impose a 10 percent income-tax surcharge. 

Let us return, for a moment, to the definition 
that “organized crime . . . utilizes fear and cor- 
ruption ... and seeks to obtain an immunity from 
the law.” The same survey estimates that $2 bil- 
lion a year is being paid to public officials in 
and out of the criminal justice system, and at 
many levels of government, to protect this lucra- 
tive business. Add to this the estimate of a crime 
commission in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts that more money is wagered on illegal 
gambling than is spent on food! In the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania the Attorney General 
estimates that the “take” of organized crime is 
greater than the entire State budget! 

We should no longer ignore the fact that many 
of the acknowledged errors during Prohibition 
prevail today in the public’s attitude toward gam- 
bling. Gambling statutes are not popular with 
large segments of the public who insist on viola- 
ting the law. There is no strong political commit- 
ment to rigid enforcement and sentencing of 
offenders. One end result is corruption of the law 
enforcement system. More than 90 percent of 
police scandals arise in the enforcement of laws 
against gambling. 


Money and More Money 


Most experts on organized crime assert that 
loan sharking is as lucrative as gambling; many 
believe it is even moreso. Only 5 years ago nine 
jurisdictions sent police officials to testify before 
the Senate committee which heard the testimony 
of Joseph Valachi.* (It often is overlooked that in 
addition to the testimony of the major witness 
there was considerable evidence given at these 
hearings by police officials.) At that time only 
two police jurisdictions listed loan sharking as a 
criminal activity of syndicated crime groups. To- 
day, each of them would place it close to the top 
of syndicated crime. It is not that this is a new 
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fact, but rather that we are just beginning to 
learn much of what we should have known. Illi- 
nois and New York are the only two states which 
have recently revised usury statutes in order to 
come to grips with organized crime’s loan shark 
activities. 

Part of the reason for not coming to grips with 
organized crime, even where it is acknowledged 
that it exists, is the belief that greater concern 
should be shown for the crimes of robbery, bur- 
glary, and larceny because citizens can identify 
their fears and concerns much more readily with 
these types of offenses. Yet these crimes often are 
associated with organized crime. 


Narce: ics and Drugs 


Let us now consider hard core drugs. We have 
known for some time that their importation and 
distribution have been in the hands of organized 
crime. 

A group of political leaders from both major 
parties assembled in New York City, recently, to 
discuss drug abuse with community leaders. A 
militant, Jomo Kenyatta, who leads a group 
known as the Mau-Maus, said at the meeting that 
if they were really interested in the problems and 
concerns of that community they would find that 
drug addiction is a major problem. He added: 
“People here use drugs, but these drugs are not 
grown or manufactured in this country. And none 
of the people in Harlem own ships or airplanes, so 
somebody else is bringing it here!” 

This is why we should be concerned about the 
drug addict who turns to crime to support his ad- 
diction as the perpetrator of thefts, muggings, 
burglaries, and the like, and at the same time is a 
victim. Whose victim is he? He is the victim of 
organized crime. 

The professional narcotic racketeer, operating 
as a business, seeks not only to supply an existing 
market, but also to widen it. The only way that a 
narcotic market can be extended is by increasing 
dependence on drugs or by creating new addicts. 
This is exactly what happens. We can have strong 
feelings against the drug pusher and feel sorry 
for the addict; but often he is one and the same 
person. When an addict, who is having difficulty 
purchasing his own supply, is told that he should 
find or create some new customers in order to sup- 
port his own addiction, the market is being 
widened. 

It is a matter of simple mathematics. In discus- 
sing what a heroin addict must pay for his daily 


supply of drugs we are given figures from $20 to 
$100 per day. Let us use the lesser figure of $20. 
If an addict’s addiction is to be supported by 
crime, the cash he will need will represent only a 
small part of what can be stolen. If he realizes 20 
percent of the value of the stolen property, he 
must engage in more than $30,000 worth of “dis- 
organized crime” a year just to support his 
addiction. This does not include what he will 
need for food, shelter, and clothing. 

What does this mean to a city such as New 
York which has more than 30,000 known drug ad- 
dicts, most of whom must turn to crime? In both 
New York City and Newark it is estimated that 
more than 50 percent of all felonious crimes are 
committed by addicts. And the principals who 
control the illicit drug sales are to be found in 
organized crime! 

We, therefore, should not discuss organized 
crime and “crime in the streets” as though they 
were two completely separate, diverse, and en- 
tirely unrelated activities. There is a grim irony 
in the fact that a single addict may have to steal 
more in a year than was allotted by the Pres- 
ident’s Crime Commission to study organized 
crime! 


The Nightmare of the Ghetto 


The Nation has a growing awareness of the 
relationship between crime and the plight of dis- 
advantaged people who live in the _ ghettos. 
Following the riot in Newark, New Jersey, in 
1967, Floyd McKissick, then the executive direc- 
tor of CORE, was asked in a television interview 
what had caused the riot. While his answer was 
an oversimplification, let us not ignore the ele- 
ment of truth that it suggests. He said the riot 
could be blamed on the “Mafia” because they con- 
trol all the drugs, gambling, and loan sharking in 
the ghetto of that city. His statement corroborates 
the findings of the report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes of New Jersey which 
indicated that a major factor in poor community 
relations that existed was the element of corrup- 
tion in the criminal justice system. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., of The Urban League, 
while serving as a member of the President’s 
Crime Commission, voted his support for elec- 
tronic surveillance as a necessary legal weapon 
for attacking organized crime. He said: “I know 
what they have been doing to my people for many 
years.” 
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The following appeared in the Saturday Review 
on November 13, 1965: 

The most grievous charge against municipal police is 
not brutality, although it exists. Permissive crime in the 
ghettos is the nightmare of the slum family. Permissive 
crime is the name for the organized crime that flourishes 
in the ghetto—designed, directed and cultivated by the 
white national crime syndicates operating numbers, 
narcotics and prostitution rackets freely in the pro- 
tected sanctuaries of the ghettos. Because no one, 
including the police, cares particularly about ghetto 
crime, it pervades every area of life. 


The author of this statement was the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

During 1968 we heard for the first time, in the 
deliberations of the Congress, statements indicat- 
ing that it would be completely unrealistic to 
address ourselves to the problems of the ghettos 
and at the same time to ignore organized crime.’ 
We realized that sizeable sums of money will have 
to be placed into the economy of these communi- 
ties. We should guard against a substantial part 
of these sums being drained out by the crime 
syndicates almost as fast as the funds are allotted. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 carries a legislative intent that a sub- 
stantial part of the funds authorized be used for 
programs to deal with organized crime. Criminal 
justice should utilize these available funds to 
strengthen their fight against organized crime. 


Influence of Organized Crime on Youth 


Unfortunately, a review of the many studies, 
reports, and programs in the field of delinquency 
suggests that the influence of organized crime on 
delinquent youth has escaped attention. There 
certainly must be a strong impact on the lower 
socioeconomic communities when we allow the 
success stories of racketeers to be paraded before 
our young people. To them he has “made it”; he 
has “‘beat the system” by being associated with 
organized criminal activities. The dope peddler, 
the gambling operator, and the loan shark—with- 
out the benefit of education and without the 
demands of gainful employment—can drive the 
expensive auto, dress well, and manifest affluence. 
This is regarded by youth as perhaps the only op- 
portunity for “breaking out” of the slums. 

There appears today to be a loss of confidence 
in society by the young people of the middle class. 
A credibility gap exists. Law enforcement officers 
have been told by students to “stop worrying 
about my smoking pot,” and have been asked, 
“why don’t you do something about the big guys 


7 Congressional Record, House of Representatives, August 29, 1967. 


who peddle the stuff?” When the “establishment” 
is attacked, this includes criticism of our neglect 
to come to grips with the realities of organized 
crime. I believe that organized crime contributes 
substantially to criminal behavior among young 
people. How much? To what extent? I do not 
know. But I do submit that no one else knows 
either. Despite countless studies, there is not to 
be found a comprehensive recent report on the 
impact of organized crime on youth. Certainly 
this is an area for study where much remains to 
be done. 


Difficulties in Evidence Gathering 


Let us examine the police and other law en- 
forcement agents who work at the intake of the 
criminal justice system. The best estimate of the 
number of active principals operating in orga- 
nized crime is about 10,000 persons. They lead a 
small army of followers, employees, and allies. 
Their operations are full-time, for organized 
crime is a lucrative and continuing criminal con- 
spiracy. 

How well organized are law enforcement 
agencies charged with the responsibility for fight- 
ing organized crime? In the entire United States, 
at all levels of government, there are perhaps not 
more than 500 men working full-time (with no 
other duties) against organized crime. Are the 
police to be blamed for this? 

One of the key elements in organized crime is 
that it succeeds in becoming an “invisible” form 
of crime. Illegal goods and illegal services are 
catered to a public demand. In other forms of 
crime the citizen notifies the police and the 
prosecutor. They will report a burglary, a theft, 
and a robbery. Following notification, the victim 
will cooperate in the investigation. He will give a 
description of the perpetrator and he will describe 
the property taken. He stands ready to identify 
either if found. He will sign a complaint and he 
will testify in court. But not so in organized crime. 

The bettor will not come to the police and iden- 
tify and complain about his bookmaker. The drug 
addict does not demand the arrest of his supplier. 
If one were to judge the extent of organized 
crime by formal complaints, any jursidiction 
could state that there is no organized crime prob- 
lem. Even where a citizen regards himself as a 
victim, has been threatened by the use of force, or 
has been assaulted, he will not report his plight, 
for organized crime thrives on fear. 

In 1963 the late Robert F. Kennedy, then the 
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Attorney General of the United States, testified 
at the Valachi hearings before the McClellan 
Committee. He was asked about the form of pro- 
tection which the Federal Government could af- 
ford witnesses. He answered that it would be 
necessary for the witness to change his identity, 
change his physical appearance, and, at times, to 
be transported together with his family outside 
the continental limits of the United States. In a 
word, the witness was offered exile! 

The President’s Crime Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of “residential facili- 
ties” for witnesses pending organized crime 
prosecutions. Several months later, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Defense 
concluded arrangements to utilize Army barracks 
on military reservations to protect, not only wit- 
nesses, but also federal prosecutors and members 
of their families, who had been threatened.’ We 
cannot be satisfied with this kind of protection for 
those who are willing to testify. If we have 
nothing better to offer, we are asking the witness 
to rush in where wise men fear to tread. 


The Bar and the Bench 


As the racketeer of the roaring twenties who 
never made a move without his chauffer-body- 
guard, the racketeer of today never makes a move 
without his high-priced attorney. A disparity 
persists in our legal system when a different 
brand of justice is given to the racketeer than 
that afforded the average citizen who is usually 
a lessor violator. 

J. Edward Lumbard, Chief Judge of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
speaking to the American Bar Association in 
1966, stated: “The practice of criminal law in the 
United States has become an Augean stable which 
must be swept out.” There has not been sufficient 
sweeping out accomplished by eitrer the bar or 
the bench. Mr. Justice Tom C Clark, recently re- 
tired from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has been critical of the failure of the legal 
profession to discipline itself and is lending his 
efforts to improve the situation. 

There was recently concluded in the Southern 
District of New York a case involving the bribery 
of a high ranking public official.» One of the con- 
victed defendants has been identified by the 
Federal Government as a member of Cosa Nostra. 
He was released from prison just 4 years before, 


8 New York Times, April 27, 1967, Associated Press story. 
® Case of United States v. Corallo, et al. 1968. 


having been convicted in a case involving the 
corruption of two high ranking public officials 
who were convicted with him. Although he had a 
prior conviction on a state narcotics charge—his 
second conviction within 6 years, involving brib- 
ery of public officials—and despite the remarks 
of the sentencing judge who indicated he was an 
incorrigible offender, he received less than a max- 
imum sentence. Even more revealing is the fact 
that disbarment proceedings of the two officials 
convicted with him 6 years ago are still pending. 

We overlook the record of an attorney who, 
while serving in public office, is convicted of 
bribery, serves his sentence, and then is suspended 
from practice for a period of a year. But we 
would be hard put to find a police department 
that would reinstate a police officer who had been 
convicted of the same crime. Do we have a higher 
standard of performarce of duty for a patrolman 
than we have for an attorney? 

If plea bargaining has become an unhappy fact 
in jurisprudence today, and if there is any basis 
at all for the widespread belief that criminal 
cases are sometimes “fixed,” can there be any 
doubt that affluent members of organized crime 
will be the principal beneficiaries of these failures 
on the part of our system of justice? 

There must be a loss of confidence in our system 
of criminal justice when it is discovered that ju- 
rists attended a dinner at the invitation of Frank 
Costello in New York City. And it is disconcerting 
to hear a judge in New Orleans explain his social 
relationship with a crime overlord by saying he is 
an old friend of the family! It is this type of 
experience which leads some police officers to won- 
der why there has been no demand for civilian 
review boards to inquire into how and why such 
persons are continued in public office. 


Probation, Corrections, Parole 


The Council of Judges of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency has promulgated a 
Model Sentencing Act which could be helpful in 
dealing with organized crime. It suggests a pro- 
cedure which separates, after conviction, “the 
men from the boys.” It is at this point that the 
presentence report prepared by the probation of- 
ficer gives to the judge many relevant facts which 
were not admissible during the prosecution of a 
case. It is at this point that the offender who can 
be restored to good citizenship should be offered 
the rehabilitative services of probation and treat- 
ment-type institutions and the incorrigible, who 
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has dedicated himself to a life of crime, should 
feel the full weight of the law. 

If sentences imposed to date are to be the guide- 
lines by which we are to measure a court’s and a 
probation department’s recognition of the facts 
about widespread organized crime, then the rec- 
ord is disappointing, particularly to the complain- 
ants, the witnesses, the investigators, and the 
prosecutors who have overcome many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in bringing about a success- 
ful prosecution. 

What is the reaction of professionals in the field 
of corrections when they read the testimony and 
reports of federal agents that a man described as 
the “King of Crime” continued to direct opera- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that for 8 years he 
had been in the custody, care, and control of the 
Federal Government in correctional institutions. 

Joseph Valachi’s testimony tells us that when 
he arrived at a federal prison, his former gang 
leader arranged for a reassignment of cells so 
that they could room together! 

And when Sam Giancana was a federal prisoner 
in a county jail in Illinois we had the sordid story 
of steaks and cigars being delivered to him in the 
most comfortable quarters of the jail! 

In New Jersey a notorious prisoner involved in 
organized crime had privileges, in addition to 
steaks and cigars, that included female compan- 
ions! His attorney and the warden were both con- 
victed in the investigation that resulted. 

When operatives of the syndicate go to 
prison, how do so many of them obtain work 
assignments in the library or the dispensary? Not 
very much correcting can be accomplished in an 
institution when the inmate population has knowl- 
edge of dozens of such practices which never are 
made known to the public. 

One of the conditions of parole in most juris- 
dictions is the requirement that the parolee be 
gainfully employed. Many prisoners have had 
their paroles delayed pending fulfillment of this 
requirement. Operatives of organized crime, how- 
ever, seem to have little difficulty in this respect. 
Not only do they receive immediate assurances of 
employment, but they also seem to have little or 
no difficulty in obtaining the certification that 
they are complying with each of the requirements 
of parole supervision. 

10 Proceedings of the Cigarette Tax Enforcement Conference, 


sponsored by Governor Nelson Rockefeller, New York, N. Y., September 
12, 1967. 


The Moment of Truth 


Throughout the entire system of criminal jus- 
tice we may discover at most every step that 
organized crime succeeds in many instances in 
making a mockery of it. Too few laws have been 
enacted to control organized crime. The police and 
the prosecutor have not responded to it. Probation 
departments, the courts, correctional systems, and 
parole officials give little evidence that they know 
it exists within their area of responsibility. 

Some officials give a low priority to organized 
crime because it represents only a relatively small 
proportion of all crimes and offenders in the 
United States. If this is to be the criterion, then 
we are continuing with the numbers game in 
which the police can establish impressive clear- 
ance rates and still ignore organized crime. 
Prosecutors can have an enviable record of con- 
victions and still not be concerned with syndicated 
crime. A judge can acquire the reputation of 
being a “tough judge” without giving a single 
prison term to a member of syndicated crime. 

A much better standard would be to examine 
the extent to which organized crime has success- 
fully disregarded the laws of the Nation. The 
State of New York reports tax losses of more than 
$60 million from cigarette smuggling, a new 
operation of organized crime.'° New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Florida are having a similar 
experience. The State of Nevada now realizes the 
extent to which “skimming off” of gambling 
monies takes place before it is recorded for tax 
purposes. 

Organized crime has become an American ex- 
port in casino gambling. The same gambling 
patterns and operations that we find in New York, 
Florida, Illinois, Ohio, and Louisiana can be 
traced to Cuba, Haiti, and the Bahamas. 

The business communities in many states are 
increasingly concerned about organized crime’s 
invasion of the legitimate business world with its 
illegal tactics. 

Eleven years ago more than a hundred persons 
came to a rural location at Apalachin, New York, 
for the purpose of having a cookout and visiting a 
friend sick with a heart ailment. We are told that 
these visitors from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Florida, 
Texas, Colorado, Missouri, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia all arrived at the same location quite by 
accident! Every effort, it appears, has failed to 
prove in a court of law that this was part of a 
criminal conspiracy. 
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We can be led to believe that a gigantic hoax 
regarding organized crime has been perpetrated 
by investigators, law enforcement, and prosecu- 
tors. Or we can face the real fact that there is a 
long and well documented record of organized 
crime in this country. We should look at the rec- 


ord. Ascribe to it whatever significance you feel 
it deserves, but by all means look at it. 

There is a basic truth in the concluding sen- 
tence of the report of the Task Force on Orga- 
nized Crime. It reads: “The amazing thing about 
Organized Crime is that America has tolerated it 
for so long.” 


Studying the Offender Before the Court 


By JOHN R. MANSON 
Deputy Commissioner for Field Services, Connecticut Department of Correction 


report to all courts in the United States has 

been amply demonstrated time and time 
again. There is little doubt that this sentencing 
tool has taken on common use since first estab- 
lished by the courts as a report for its own use. 
Later, the use of the report was expanded when 
many of the courts forwarded presentence re- 
ports to the penal institutions. 

In more recent years, with the court’s increas- 
ing concern with the protection of the defendant’s 
rights, there has been a tendency toward reveal- 
ing to the defense counsel and to the defendant 
some or all of the information contained in the 
report. While the large majority of those working 
in probation insist on maintaining the confiden- 
tiality of the report to the extent that it is seen 
only by the court and the penal institution, it 
would definitely appear that the trend toward 
making the presentence report available to the 
defendant will continue. 


[re VALUE of the presentence investigation 


Confidentiality of the Report 


The probation officer often frames his objec- 
tions to loosening the confidentiality of his report 
in terms of his desire to protect the dignity of the 
defendant, sighting the harm to the self-esteem of 
the defendant which occurs when the presentence 
report is a public record, as it is in several states. 
Of at least equal concern, however, is the desire of 
the probation officer to protect himself against 
challenges by the defense counsel, challenges 
which he rarely has the opportunity to answer. In 
addition, the probation officer sights his concern 
over maintaining open avenues of information 
from community sources. 


In actual practice, there are almost as many 
variations of disclosure of presentence material 
as there are states in the Union. In the federal 
courts, the degree of disclosure is left to the dis- 
cretion of each court district. In many districts, 
the report is seen only by the sentencing judge. In 
a few, the report may be read aloud in open court. 

The degree of confidentiality often has a direct 
influence on the tone and content of the presen- 
tence report. The story comes to mind of a 
defendant who was convicted in a federal court 
where the policy allowed no one but the sentenc- 
ing judge to receive the report. This same defend- 
ant, a month earlier, had been convicted in a 
state court in the same district where it was an 
established policy that the prosecuting attorney 
and the defense counsel also have access to the 
report. After the conviction in the federal court, 
the defense counsel, who had also represented the 
defendant in the state court, suggested to the 
sentencing judge that the court adopt the presen- 
tence report prepared by the state court one 
month earlier. He did so with good reason. 
Although his client had a notorious reputation in 
the community, very little of his activities over 
the years could be documented. The state proba- 
tion officer was reluctant to include any informa- 
tion which could not be documented. As a result, 
his report, while not generally favorable, gave no 
indication of the defendant’s notorious reputation. 

Before agreeing to the defense counsel’s 
request, the federal judge asked the opinion of the 
federal probation officer. The judge agreed to the 
probation officer’s suggestion that he prepare the 
usual presentence report and also secure a copy of 
the state probation officer’s report so that the two 
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might be compared. Ultimately, after the defend- 
ant had been sentenced, the federal probation offi- 
cer received both presentence reports back from 
the judge to which was attached the cryptic note, 
“T cannot believe that this is one and the same 
man!” 

What, then, is the best procedure to follow in 
making presentence disclosure to individuals and 
institutions other than the court? While a good 
case can be made for maintaining strict confiden- 
tiality, there is no doubt that the trend toward 
liberalization of disclosure will continue. The de- 
fense counsel should have a general idea of the 
contents of the presentence report. This informa- 
tion can probably be best given in conference with 
the probation officer prior to sentencing. However, 
in order that community sources of information 
will not be jeopardized, the attorney should not 
have access to the names of individuals inter- 
viewed by the probation officer. In effect, the 
defense attorney should probably have access to 
all of the objective material contained in the 
report. 

Evaluative remarks of the probation officer, 
which usually are made in the closing summary— 
and the probation officer’s recommendation, if he 
is asked to make one—are directed specifically to 
the court; there are no questions of fact involved. 
During the attorney’s conference with the proba- 
tion officer, he should be cautioned about the 
public or even private use of information con- 
tained in the report which offends the dignity of 
the defendant, violates the confidence of psychi- 
atric, psychological, or social agencies, or makes 
known persona] information of which the defend- 
ant has no knowledge, such as birth out of wed- 
lock or the infidelity of his wife. 


Where Do We Start? 


The opportunity to begin compiling presentence 
information begins during the initial contact with 
the defendant and his attorney after the defend- 
ant’s guilt has been established by the court. Too 
often, however, the attorney is not invited to 
provide information which he has on the back- 
ground and present circumstances of his client. 
To overlook or fail to encourage the defense 
counsel to provide such information eliminates a 
valuable informational source and can prove em- 
barrassing to the probation officer if, at the time 
of sentencing, the defense attorney presents infor- 
mation to the court which the probation officer 


did not develop during the course of his investi- 
gation. 

Defense attorneys can be encouraged to provide 
information to the probation department through 
more formal, but equally productive means. Sev- 
eral months ago when the chief judge of the fed- 
eral district court to which the author was then 
assigned, organized a seminar on criminal justice 
procedure for the benefit of attorneys in the dis- 
trict, the author spoke on presentence procedures, 
covering the work of the probation officer from 
plea to disposition. Attorneys in the audience 
were made aware of what information was partic- 
ularly essential in preparing the report. They 
were urged to arrange to discuss their clients 
with the probation officer prior to sentencing. A 
substantial increase in probation officer-defense 
counsel conferences resulted. 

It is particularly important to get this kind of 
information to newly appointed members of the 
bar. Often, this can be done in written form at a 
time most appropriate in the career of the attor- 
ney. Several years ago, I wrote an article for the 
Connecticut Bar Journal which examined the rela- 
tionship between probation officer and defense 
counsel. While the information contained in the 
article got to the existing members of the State 
Bar, it was relatively inaccessible to new mem- 
bers. It was decided to mail reprints of the article 
along with a congratulatory message to each 
group of newly admitted attorneys. This was 
found to be a highly successful public information 
and public relations device. 

The prosecuting attorney is usually contacted 
prior to interviewing the defendant in order to 
have available beforehand the circumstances of 
the offense and some idea of the extent and nature 
of the defendant’s prior criminal record. Too 
often, however, the prosecuting agency prefers to 
make available a brief statement of the offense. 
While this is adequate to the extent that it pro- 
vides the essential elements of the offense, it 
focuses on the evidentiary details which enable 
prosecution and conviction and rarely provides 
insight into the way in which the crime is part of 
the total picture of the defendant. 

Ideally, the probation officer should have access 
to the entire file of the prosecutor, including the 
defendant’s statement. Only when he has this, can 
he provide the court with a statement of the of- 
fense which “gives the devil his due,” including 
any mitigating circumstances connected with his 
participation in the offense; providing informa- 
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tion to the court on the extent of his cooperation 
with arresting and prosecuting authorities; citing 
the relative complicity of codefendants, and, when 
codefendants have already been sentenced, also 
the sentence they received. In addition, the experi- 
enced probation officer is familiar with the leads 
in social background often contained in the re- 
ports of the prosecuting agency. 


The Defendant 


The most important interview the probation 
officer conducts is with the defendant, not only 
because of the range and depth of the social fac- 
tors and attitudes which are developed in the 
interview but also because the interview can be a 
crucial initial step in the treatment process. Too 
often, unfortunately, we forget that in many in- 
stances, especially with the juvenile and youthful 
offender, the presentence contact is the first sig- 
nificant experience the defendant has with a 
professional correctional worker. The impression 
of the probation officer which is left with the 
defendant can be long standing. 

The probation officer should present himself as 
a person who, while understanding individual 
differences in personality strengths which make 
some more susceptible to crime than others, does 
not leave the impression that he condones the anti- 
social acts of the defendant. If the probation of- 
ficer does not sincerely regard the defendant as a 
person of some dignity and personal worth, it is 
likely that his attitudes and feelings will come 
through no matter what he says to the defendant. 
Many of us in corrections should seriously 
re-examine our prejudices in relation to our pro- 
fessional role. I recall with some embarrassment 
an incident which occurred involving a profession- 
ally trained probation officer. While making a pre- 
sentence investigation on a defendant he was 
advised by a custodial officer that the defendant 
had recently been instrumental, at considerable 
personal risk, in defending a guard who had been 
attacked by other inmates. The custodial officer 
went out of his way to give this information to 
the probation officer so that it could be included 
in the presentence report. As it happened, the 
defendant had earlier turned government witness 
against codefendants in this case. The probation 
officer had a strong bias against informers. As a 
result, he told the custodial officer, whose fellow 
officer might well have been fatally injured had 
the defendant not intervened, that he would not 
include this information in his report because he 


“didn’t like stool pigeons.” In doing so he was 
indicating, in effect, that he was not making 
available to the court information which might 
have an important bearing on the sentence. 

It is important that the defendant is advised in 
detail of the purpose of the presentence report 
and the function of the probation officer in the 
investigation. The probation officer should explain 
his role and method of operation in the sentencing 
process and should avoid setting “traps” which 
he springs on the defendant during the interview. 
It is unrealistic to expect a defendant to bear his 
soul to the probation officer during the relatively 
brief contact he has with the officer while making 
the presentence investigation. Too often, however, 
we expect the defendant to offer us confidence 
which is more appropriate in an advanced thera- 
peutic setting where the relationship is voluntary 
in nature. 

While a defendant should be given credit for an 
honest, candid appraisal of his own limitations, 
it does not necessarily follow that the probation 
officer should dramatically point up in his report 
distortions of biographical material presented 
by the defendant. Aside from basic statistical 
material, there are no clear-cut “facts” which 
make up the social history of a defendant. All is 
relative to the perception of the individual experi- 
encing life situations. More often than not, it is 
the experienced, manipulative multioffender who 
tells it to the probation officer the way he knows 
the probation officer would like to hear it, being 
fully aware that much of what he tells the officer 
is or will be documented anyhow. We must 
remember that tie statements made by the 
defendant to the probation officer are not Sunday 
school recitals. The probation officer is a stranger 
whose function will have an important bearing 
on whether the defendant is released or impri- 
soned. Under the circumstances, should we not 
expect that much of what the defendant tells us 
will be self-serving? 

The probation officer’s contacts with the defend- 
ant are generally the most important assessment 
tool in presentence work. From these contacts we 
not only obtain the necessary biographical mate- 
rial but also have the opportunity to assess 
personality strengths and weaknesses which help 
us to predict future behavior. Rarely, if ever, can 
the probation officer feel comfortable dictating his 
report without reinterviewing the defendant. The 
second interview enables the defendant to clarify 
and explain information obtained from other 
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sources which may be in conflict with information 
provided by the defendant. The second interview 
may help the probation officer to resolve these 
differences or to lend proper weight to them in his 
evaluation of the defendant. 


Community Investigation 


Rather than discuss in detail the entire pano- 
rama of community investigation, here are a few 
comments of particular significance. The first con- 
cerns the defendant’s prior record of arrests. Too 
often, we continue to see presentence reports 
where the section covering previous criminal 
record is obviously nothing more than a verbatim 
copy of an arrest sheet of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or the state police. The judge who 
reads such a report must attempt to decipher 
abbreviations for offenses with which he is rarely 
familiar. He wades through numerous entries of 
Army enlistment or fingerprinting for federal 
employment. Often, as many as three or four 
entries apply to a single conviction. 

While a “rap” sheet, in effect, overstates a 
defendant’s record of conviction, at the same 
time it rarely tells the whole story of his previous 
difficulty with the law. In order to obtain this 
story, it is necessary to check local police records 
in each town of the defendant’s residence during 
his adult and young adult lifetime. Especially in 
the case of youthful offenders, it often is neces- 
sary to go beyond this point. From the local 
police departments we are able to obtain for the 
court a narrative of each of the prior offenses. To 
tell the court that a defendant has a prior record 
including a crime such as conspiracy, is to tell the 
court very little about the nature of the defend- 
ant’s prior record of conviction. 

A careful presentation of the defendant’s arrest 
record is particularly important with the advent 
and increasing use of “treatment” sentences, 
practices which enable the court to commit certain 
offenders (i.e., drug dependent offenders and alco- 
holics) to institutions staffed and programmed 
to offer special treatment. Eligibility for commit- 
ment to treatment programs of this kind is often 
denied to defendants with a prior record of felony 
convictions or convictions of crimes of violence. 
With such cases, it is particularly important that 
the investigation develop in detail the extent and 
nature of the defendant’s prior record of con- 
viction. Unless this is done, questions arise at the 
time of disposition of the case which often result 
in a continuation of the case until the court has 


available the necessary information which will 
enable it to determine what type of sentence to 
impose. . 

The use of standardized forms to secure infor- 
mation from community sources has taken on 
increased use in recent years. By utilizing forms 
such as these, a stenographer in a probation office 
can elicit information from a school, the armed 
forces, and several prior employers with one run 
of the typewriter. These specially designed forms 
are timesaving and convenient. The use of such 
forms is justified, especially when forms elicit 
impersonal information such as military records 
and prior employment in the distant past. The 
danger with the use of such forms, of course, is 
that the probation officer attempting to meet 
a deadline for his report, may utilize such forms 
in place of a necessary personal interview. Proba- 
bly the best practice is to utilize such forms only 
to secure information from distant past sources, 
that is, using the replies on the forms as a 
“sounding board” to be followed up by a personal 
interview when there is an indication that the 
contributor can offer additional insightful infor- 
mation. 


Evaluating Personality 


Usually, the probation officer will provide sub- 
stantial information in his report covering the 
defendant’s intellectual and emotional makeup 
when there are psychological or psychiatric sum- 
maries available from which he can draw his 
information. However, when there is no informa- 
tion of this nature available, this section of the 
probation officer’s report often says little more 
other than the fact that there has never been a 
psychiatric referral or psychological testing. 

While the court cannot expect a comprehensive 
psychological evaluation of the defendant in the 
absence of professional diagnostic facilities, the 
probation officer should appraise personality 
factors within the limitations of his training by 
covering the following material based on his 
interviews with the defendant and information 
supplied by community sources: 

(1) What are the defendant’s intellectual re- 
sources and the degree to which he utilizes his 
abilities? A rough assessment of intellectual 
ability often can be made through the defendant’s 
vocabulary level, his general mode of communica- 
tion, and from an analysis of the degree to which 
he has been able to successfully handle jobs and 
projects requiring particular abilities. 
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(2) How does he handle his emotions and 
feelings? Does his life style reflect impulsive 
acting out of emotions or does it suggest that he 
is able to defend and control his feelings and 
emotions? 

(3) What major defenses does he utilize and 
how adequate are these defenses? 

(4) What is his self-concept? How does he 
perceive himself as against what he would like to 
be? How do others perceive him? 

(5) What is the nature of his interpersonal 
relationships? To what extent is he able to form 
close personal relationships? What role does he 
play in relationships with others, i. e., passive, 
dominating, the center of attention? 


Evaluative Summary and Recommendation 


The importance of the evaluative section of the 
report cannot be overstated. While it may be 
considered by some to be an overstatement of fact, 
it is safe to say that the objective gathering and 
reporting of personal data is a task which might 
be handled by a subprofessional person. But the 
training and experience of the probation officer 
enables him to glean evaluative material from 
objective information and from his analysis of 
the defendant which will assist the court in its 
determination of sentence. 

In terms of format, the evaluative summary 
should take the form of a summarization in a 
statement or two of each of the most significant 
sections of the report as they apply to a given 
defendant. This is followed by presenting a com- 
posite picture of the defendant based on the 
pertinent statements in the report. This evalua- 
tion should give the court some insights which, in 
effect, attempt to predict future behavior of the 
defendant. 

The problem of recommendation of sentence is 
directly related to the attitude of the sentencing 
judge toward recommendation. Some judges may 
resent recommendations. This is understandable 
in jurisdictions where the presentence report is 
available to the defendant and his attorney. In 
such instances, if the recommendation is not fol- 
lowed by the court, the judge is placed in a 
position wherein he is in disagreement with his 
expert on sentencing—the probation officer—and 
may feel that he must take extra pains to justify 
his sentence. On the other hand, the court may 


believe the probation officer is put at a disadvan- 
tage in his relationship with a defendant when 
he probation officer recommends commitment 
and the court grants probation instead. One way 
of handling such an objection is to have the proba- 
tion officer make his recommendation on a single 
sheet apart from the report. The sheet can then be 
removed when the report is shown to the defense 
counsel or the prosecutor. It might also be re- 
moved prior to being forwarded to the institution. 

The recommendation is, in effect, the gist of the 
purpose of the report and should be included in 
the report unless the sentencing judge expressly 
forbids it. Often, the experienced probation officer 
develops a subjective “feel” about the ability of a 
given defendant to function under a probation 
framework which is not necessarily consistent 
with the social history of the defendant. The court 
should have the benefit of this “second sense.” 
This is not to say that the recommendation should 
not also be supported with valid arguments or 
that the probation officer should feel resentful 
when his recommendation is not followed. The 
sentencing judge alone has the responsibility for 
sentencing. 

In these days of varied and complex sentencing 
alternatives, it is particularly important that the 
probation officer call the court’s attention to a 
sentence which may be particularly appropriate 
for a given defendant. The probation officer who 
deals exclusively with the criminal offender often 
is more familiar with sentencing alternatives than 
is a judge who may devote a relatively small 
proportion of his duties as a jurist on criminal 
matters. 

The presentence report is probably the most 
significant development in the disposition of 
criminal cases since the work of John Augustus. 
Its use by the courts continues to increase 
throughout the country. Many judges consider it 
an indispensable part of the sentencing process. 
However, it is only as good a sentencing tool as 
the officer who prepares it. As such, it deserves 
the very best effort from all of us. 


The reader will be interested in The Presentence Investi- 
gation Report published by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts as a guideline for federal probation 
officers in developing and writing their presentence reports. — 
The 39-page monograph (Publication No. 103) may be pur- 
chased for 35 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
—The Editors. 


Sex Offenders on Probation: An Overview 


By ALEX. K. GIGEROFF, LL.M., J. W. MOHR, PH.D., AND R. E. TURNER, M.D. 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada* 


ism, pedophilia and homosexuality, we have 

attempted to look at forms of sexual behaviour 
which account for the majority of sexual offenders 
on probation. With a noticeable shift of public 
concern from sex to aggression, it is likely that 
probation will be used for a greater number as 
well as a greater variety of nonaggressive sexual 
offences in the future. As we have stated in our 
introduction to the series, aggressive sexual 
offences, although they capture the public imagi- 
nation, are relatively rare, if by aggression we 
mean that the victim is a nonvoluntary partic- 
ipant and is in some way measurably harmed by 
the act. The concept of harm has, of course, many 
dimensions beyond that of physical injury, but 
when one goes beyond physical injury into the 
dimensions of psychological and social harm, 
harm has to be measured in terms of the victim’s 
actual experience and not in terms of our own 
purported standards and values. A clear distinc- 
tion should be made between the purpose of the 
trial, where the judge may have the reinforcement 
of general social values in mind (although this 
becomes increasingly suspect when one has the 
operation of our lower courts in mind) and proba- 
tion assessment and assistance in a particular 
case. The difference emerges clearly in an offence 
category like statutory rape. 


[i THE THREE previous articles on exhibition- 


Rape, Statutory Rape, Indecent Assaults 


Before looking at statutory rape, a few words 
should be said about rape itself, although the 
nature of the charge rarely permits a probation 
sentence. And yet this is unfortunate since with 
the exception of clear cases of brutal rape there 
are all kinds of shadings in the nature of the act 
and the relationship between the participants, 
which call for an equal variety in the nature of 
sanctions. The charge, however, almost invariably 
dichotomises the outcome between discharges, 


*Mr. Gigeroff is research associate in the Social Path- 
ology Research Section at the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry. Dr. Mohr is head of the Social Pathology 
Research Section and Dr. Turner is chief of Forensic 
Service. This is the fourth and final article of their series 
on the sex offender. 


dismissals, and acquittals on the one hand, and 
severe sentences on the other. In some courts, plea 
bargaining leads to reduced charges and thus 
allows for intermediate solutions. 

In cases of actual rape, the crucial factor is 
undue force or the threat of such and we are 
therefore dealing predominantly with a problem 
of aggression rather than sexual deviation, since 
the aim of the act is heterosexual intercourse. 
Again, sadistic practices are relatively rare in 
rape whereas other sociopathic forms of behav- 
iour are relatively common in such offenders. 

In statutory rape, on the other hand, the main 
constituent factor is age of victim. Age limits 
are variously defined in different jurisdictions. 
The term “statutory rape” in itself is an unfor- 
tunate one since what it generally conjures up 
in the public mind is a picture of rape—which 
clearly it is not. In some jurisdictions the term 
“carnal knowledge” is used, which made more 
sense at a time when the age limits of the victim 
were age 10 or 12. Now, charges of this nature 
sometimes extend to age 21. The Criminal Code 
of Canada simply expresses it as sexual inter- 
course with a female under age 14 or age 14 to 16, 
with absolute prohibition under age 14, and 
conditional on previous chaste character and 
blameworthiness in the older group. 

It is obviously useless to look for common 
denominators in such a varied offence group in 
which, in most cases, it is not the act itself that 
leads to the charge but various circumstances 
such as resultant pregnancy. One can sympathize 
with the law makers who express social values 
by prohibiting sexual intercourse under a certain 
age and with the judge who reinforces these 
controls. In the case of the individual probationer, 
however, one should look at the nature of the act 
seen in the context of the environment the proba- 
tioner comes from. Unless the “‘victim” is indeed 
very young and unless there is a significant age 
difference, one can hardly consider these offenders 
as sexual deviants, and often not even as social 
deviants when compared with their reference 
group. Most of the victims are, of course, not 
victims in any sense of the word since the charge 
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implies personal consent, even though this consent 
is not legally valid. This is not to say that there 
is no social problem and that socially undesirable 
consequences may not follow from this behaviour. 
But the efficacy of criminal sanctions to deal with 
these problems is questionable, especially as it 
applies to individual cases. The criminal process 
does not permit us to look at the real social 
problem which may rest at least as much if not 
more with the victim and her family as with the 
the offender. At least with probation there is some 
chance to assess the situation realistically and 
even though it does not provide a mandate over 
the victim the probation officer as a member of 
the social service network can often be helpful 
with referrals to family and child care agencies. 

Similar situations are often found under 
charges covering indecent assault on females. A 
great proportion of these charges involve child- 
ren and have been discussed under heterosexual 
pedophilia. Here, again, the term “assault” 
usually does not signify aggression but a legal 
convention, since a child is not able legally to give 
consent to a sexual act and therefore any sexual 
contact is ‘‘assault.” Even where adult victims 
are concerned, assault may range from a mere 
touching to truly aggressive and malicious acts. 
Among the former group, a substantial propor- 
tion of indecent assault cases arise out of 
frotteuristic activities, i.e, males pressing up 
against females in crowd situations. Often such 
cases do not arise out of victim complaints but 
are police observed, and arrest and charges 
follow from police surveillance. Since it is the 
minor assaults that tend to be placed on probation, 
and usually first offenders at that, the probation 
officer can be helpful in taking a frank look at 
the probationer’s sexual history and current 
status. The chances are that one will find prob- 
lems in the relationship to the other sex which 
may and may not indicate the need for further 
help. 

Sexual Offences in the Family 


In discussing heterosexual pedophilia, we have 
already indicated that a substantial proportion of 
offences arising from this behaviour occur in the 
family. In addition, the offence of incest is, by 
definition, a family affair. It seems that while, 
on the one hand, we realize more and more how 
shaky an institution the modern nuclear family is, 
on the other hand our standards and expectations 
concerning the family rise continuously. In spite 
of all the evidence to the contrary, there is an in- 


creasing mythology which projects all dangers 
outside on to the streets. The battered child 
syndrome has been discovered with great shock 
and surprise; little cognizance is yet taken of the 
fact that homicides in general occur more often in 
the home than in any other single place. This is 
true for sexual behaviour, normal as well as ab- 
normal, legitimate as well as offensive. This is not 
to say that behaviour like father-daughter incest 
should be condoned (it is not even condoned by 
the participants), but there is a danger that our 
mythology makes it impossible for us to look at 
such situations with an attempt to understand 
them. And without understanding, our interven- 
tions are liable to be even more destructive than 
the offensive events themselves. The charge of 
incest, if it results in a conviction, is likely to 
be punished by a long prison sentence. If it does 
not result in a conviction, then it is equally likely 
that nothing will be done for the family. The pro- 
bation officer will most often meet such cases 
under the guise of minor offences or in family 
court. It seems only reasonable that our major 
concern should be for the fate of the child but we 
now know enough about the dynamics of inces- 
tuous families to realize that punishment of the 
offender is not necessarily in the best interest 
of the child, nor is separation, although this 
raises some difficult and weighty problems. It is 
only logical to suggest that family problems 
should be assessed by a family diagnosis and if 
possible and necessary lead to family treatment. 


Sexual Impulses Underlying 
Non-Sexual Offences 


It has become almost commonplace to look for 
sexual motivation in almost anything we do. 
Whether this is or is not so is largely a question 
of ideology and semantics and, although not 
unimportant, we have to confine ourselves to those 
forms of behaviour which have a fairly direct 
link to sexual impulses and their frustration. The 
example that is most commonly given is arson 
and yet it should be pointed out that there are 
a variety of motivational forces leading to arson 
—of which the sexual is only one—which may 
operate singly or in combination with other 
factors. Arson is not likely to concern the proba- 
tion officer except for the purpose of a presentence 
report. During an examination, close attention 
should be paid to the circumstances of the offence, 
the precipitating factors, and the emotional 
experience of the offender during the act. The 
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same is true for certain kinds of theft, especially 
by females, which are puzzling because they do 
not make sense on economic grounds. The nature 
of the objects taken (feminine trinkets, baby 
items), the circumstances (marital discord around 
sexuality or loneliness), the time (menstrual 
cycle) and similar indicators should yield some 
insight into the nature of the problem. Consider- 
ing the vast amount of property offences, these 
cases are, of course, relatively rare but possibly 
less rare than we suspect. 

Another offence category which more com- 
monly has a direct sexual basis consists of charges 
involving trespassing. We have already described 
the exhibitionist in some detail. The complemen- 
tary form of deviation to exhibitionism is voyeur- 
ism (sometimes referred to as scoptophilia, or 
more commonly as “Peeping Tom”). Whereas 
exhibitionism involves showing the forbidden, 
voyeurism has as its object to see the forbidden. 
To derive sexual gratification from looking is a 
normal phenomenon. The voyeur, however, is not 
satisfied to see what he may see (including 
striptease or nudist camps) but is impelled to 
look into windows of private places to see some- 
thing—he himself is not sure what—which is 
sexually exciting. Some voyeurs spend a great 
deal of time in this activity, laying themselves 
open not only to charges but to being shot at, 
beaten up, etc. Others are so preoccupied in 
fantasy that they find it difficult to cope with 
their daily activities. Since probation should be 
predominantly reality-oriented, an assessment of 
the strength and frequency of voyeuristic im- 
pulses will largely determine what kind of treat- 
ment plan one adopts. If the impulses are spo- 
radic, one can examine the stress factors which 
lead to acting out. If they are strong and consist- 
ent, more intensive treatment is indicated because, 
although the behaviour in itself is relatively harm- 
less, it is incapacitating for the offender and anx- 
iety-provoking for the community. 

A similar situation arises in cases where use 
is made of communication media for purposes 
which may be directly indecent or just annoying 
or anxiety-provoking. We refer mainly to the 
use of the telephone. Calls may range from 
silence over heavy breathing to the attempt to 
involve the recipient in sex talk, and sormetimes 
propositions. Because of the difficulty of appre- 
hension, relatively little is known about this 
phenomenon. Also, according to the people in- 
volved in this activity, responses are by no means 


all negative. One of our cases kept a careful 
diary and of over 300 calls, roughly a third of the 
parties were annoyed, a third hung up, and the 
rest participated in the talk. 

There is almost an infinite variety of inter- 
action between sexual behaviour and the criminal 
law. In fact, a disproportionate amount of the 
literature is devoted to rare and bizarre cases 
which tend to overshadow those that are usually 
seen in the courts and the probation office. The 
most negative consequence for our purposes here 
is that many more sexual offenders are seen as 
dangerous than is in fact warranted and are 
denied probation, although sex offenders in gen- 
eral are a good risk in terms of recidivism. 


Principles of Assessment 


We have so far dealt with the sex offender 
mainly in terms of legal and clinical categories. 
As with any descriptive approach, it should be 
of some help in clarifying basic issues. Descriptive 
categories are, however, not always helpful in 
defining the problem ; in some instances, especially 
when we are concerned with sexual matters, 
clinical or legal labels may even keep us from 
defining the problem in terms of the probationer 
who is in front of us. We have already stressed 
the point that the most important item for a 
rational and realistic assessment is the officer’s 
own ease and comfort in talking about, or, more 
important, listening to sexual matters. Nothing 
places more of a strain on a relationship than the 
avoidance of matters that obviously have to be dis- 
cussed. If both participants are afraid to 
embarrass the other, adequate assessment and 
treatment is simply impossible. 

First of all, the officer should be familiar with 
the details of the offence and should discuss these 
with the offender. This sounds commonplace, but 
experience shows that especially in sexual matters 
the old conspiracy of silence frequently prevails 
and the mechanism of denial is freely shared 
by worker and client alike. A more subtle form 
of denial is the concentration on psychological 
matters—so seductive for the clinically oriented 
worker and the client who needs an escape. It 
should not be forgotten that a deviation as such 
is not a problem. A problem is not defined by a 
personality characteristic but by the interaction 
of this characteristic with the life situation. It 
is not important, for instance, to talk with a 
client about homosexuality, whether it is an illness 
or not and how it is explained. It is important 
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to find out whether he sees it as a problem and 
in what way; or if he does not experience it as a 
problem, to examine what in his behaviour is 
seen as a problem by others. Otherwise the label 
“homosexual” can become a cover under which 
a number of problems can be hidden. The fact 
of the matter is that there are a great number 
of homosexually oriented persons who never come 
into conflict with the law, regardless of what the 
legal situation is. Also, one does not have to 
defend the legal situation; one may even be 
opposed to it. In regard to a particular client in 
a given situation, however, the law is a fact which 
one has to consider, whether one likes it or not. 
Again, it often helps to look at the actual offence 
situation rather than talk about the law in the 
abstract. 

A second point, and related to the definition of 
the problem, is an assessment of the strength 
and frequency of the impulse which leads to 
offensive behaviour. For this purpose a detailed 
sexual history is necessary. As we have indicated 
before, an exhibitionist or a pedophile, for ex- 
ample, does not behave as such at all times and 
under all circumstances. If one can isolate the 
conditions and stress factors which lead to an 
emergence of the impulse and the need to act out, 
one can help the client to develop strategies for 
avoiding critical situations. This is often all one 
can do and needs to do. If there is sufficient 
motivation and, above all, resources, and assess- 
ment which concentrates on the most active 
factors of the problem will also help to select 
specific treatment approaches. 


Strategies for Treatment 


It is an unfortunate fact that treatment of 
psychological, behavioural, and social problems is 
generally defined by the treater and his back- 
ground and experience rather than by the nature 
of the problem. Since the position of the proba- 
tion officer can be seen as that of a general 
practitioner, it becomes important what kind 
of specialized needs he identifies. Consultation 
and referral are more often seen in terms of the 
status hierarchy of treaters rather than specific 
competence, human and technical. If an officer 
has strong feelings about a particular form of 
sexual practice, he may be well advised to refer 
such cases to a colleague who feels differently 
about them. The central question obviously is 
where the client can get the most appropriate help 
for his problem. If the assessment indicates that 


the sexual problem is only one of many other 
adjustment problems, the approach may be no 
different from that taken in other probation cases. 
If the main activating factor is a severe marital 
or family problem, marital counseling or family 
therapy may be the treatment of choice; if lone- 
liness, isolation, and difficulty in establishing 
meaningful human contact appear as a major 
theme—and they often do—group treatment will 
be an obvious choice. Because of the stigma 
attached to sexual offences, group treatment, 
especially in the initial stages, is easier in a 
homogeneous group which tends to act as a sup- 
port as well as a control factor. Group members, 
although sympathetic, are attuned to the defence 
mechanisms used and often can give a better 
appraisal of the chances that a person may act out 
again, than can the therapist. It is generally not 
advisable, however, to mix groups such as hetero- 
and homosexual pedophiles since their mutual 
prejudices are even stronger than those of 
nondeviants, leading to competitive self-justifica- 
tion. 

If the problem is predominantly monosympto- 
matic, a course of behaviour therapy may prove 
useful either in terms of conditioning, reciprocal 
inhibition, or relaxation. Whatever philosophical 
position one may hold in terms of treatment and 
whatever value position one may connect with it, 
the overriding consideration surely is the increase 
of the client’s ability to cope with internal as well 
as external pressures. Whether this is achieved by 
personal insight, clarification of relationships, the 
learning of adaptive behaviour or symptomatic re- 
lief depends partly on the nature of the problem 
and partly on the client’s personality assets. There 
is a considerable amount of literature now avail- 
able on the application of various treatment 
techniques to sexual offenders which, in fact, is 
already too complex and detailed to be worked 
into a general overview such as this. 


Summary 


Following the three previous articles on exhibi- 
tionism, pedophilia, and homosexuality, an at- 
tempt was made to discuss briefly offences such 
as rape, statutory rape, indecent assault, and 
offences in the family such as incest. A cursory 
look was also taken at the sexual basis of offences 
which are not denoted as such, and arson, theft, 
trespassing, and indecent telephone calls were 
given as examples. On the basis of more specific 
recommendations in the previous articles, we 
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have summarized general principles applying to 
assessment and considerations of treatment 
strategies. Our focus has been on the actual 
working situation of the probation officer and 
what might be useful as a basic orientation. Our 


hope is that as more sexual offenders are placed 
on probation, a greater familiarity with such 
cases will further help to dispel the anxiety 
which makes it so difficult to differentiate between 
harmless and dangerous cases. 


Corrections: Past, Present, Future 


By HENRY BURNS, JR. 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Corrections, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Law Enforcement and Administration of 

Justice, entitled The Challenge of Crime in 
a Free Society, has been compared by University 
of Chicago Professor Norval Morris to the work 
of Beccaria. He says: “It is not a theoretical 
essay; it is a practical and feasible design for 
rational social change and development.”? 

There are 200 or so recommendations listed in 
the Report calling for an all-out program against 
crime. But the Report is not the first of its kind. 
In 1931 President Hoover appointed a group to 
perform a similar investigation. Called the 
Wickersham Commission,” it reported that the 
state of the Nation’s law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice amounted to a national scandal. In 
the several decades following the publication of 
the Wickersham Commission study, few of the 
recommendations were put into effect by federal, 
state, or local authorities. Professor Morris said, 
“The months and years pass and these documents 
remain ignored.” 

Everyone in the field of corrections is familiar 
with the Manual of Correctional Standards. In the 
introductory pages of this volume are 33 state- 
ments described as the “Declaration of Principles 
of the American Correctional Association.” Origi- 
nally formulated at the first annual meeting of 
the American Prison Association held at Cincin- 
nati in 1870, they were revised and reaffirmed in 
1930 and again in 1960.* 


ib HE Report of the President’s Commission on 
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2 Officially known as the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement. The report comprised 14 volumes. 

3 American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional 
Standards, Prepared by Committee for Revision of 1959 Manual. 
Washington: American Correctional Association, 1966, p. xix. 

4 Ibid., p. 483. 

5 Presidents’ Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, Task Force Report: Corrections. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 6 


Principle XIII reads: 


Correctional institutions and agencies can best achieve 
their goal of rehabilitation by focusing their attention 
and resources on the complete study and evaluation of 
the individual offender and by following a program of 
individualized treatment. 


Inconsistencies 


No one can argue with this statement of princi- 
ple. Neither can one argue with the statement 
that there is a need for action in the area of crime 
control. The Wickersham Commission report has 
been out for 35 years, the Principles have existed 
for 98 years, and the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion Report is nearly 2 years old. But having a 
statement of needs is a long way from having a 
program designed to satisfy these needs. There 
are degrees of inconsistency in this country be- 
tween what exists in fact and that which exists as 
a figment of someone’s imagination. Some of this 
inconsistency is reflected in recent publications. 

The last edition of the Manual of Correctional 
Standards states: ‘American prisons distinguish 
themselves from those in most other nations in 
their extensive investments in education and 
training.” It goes on to say this is so because by 
reducing the educational deficiency of prison in- 
mates, the need for crime and delinquency will be 
replaced by more socially acceptable aspirations.* 
That sounds very good, and indeed such an idea 
could be argued quite forcefully. But is it true? 

The Task Force Report: Corrections, a part of 
the overall work of the President’s Commission 
on Crime, states that approximately 20 percent of 
all personnel working in corrections in the entire 
country are engaged primarily in activities spe- 
cifically designed as treatment of offenders.® This 
20 percent includes all probation and parole 
officers, social workers, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers. This statement does not seem 
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to be in accord with that in the latest issue of the 
Manual quoted above. One is led to believe that 
this country is literally full of institutions that 
have “extensive investments in education and 
training.” On the other hand, it is difficult to 
comprehend that such could be possible with the 
meager numbers of personnel available. 

Upon further examination, Task Force Report: 
Corrections mentions that in institutions for adult 
offenders in all but a few states, academic instruc- 
tion is provided mainly by inmate teachers. The 
inmate who serves as teacher is subjected to 
insurmountable pressures. There are those stu- 
dents who, through a show of force, will assure 
that classes are as effortless as possible and that 
grades will be good. Many inmate teachers are 
little better qualified to teach than their students. 
On the other hand, a large number of civilian 
teachers are no better. Castoffs from the public 
school system find themselves in correctional edu- 
cation. Like the inmates, they are interested pri- 
marily in putting in their time with a minimum of 
effort. All is not black, however, for there are 
many teachers who show intimate knowledge of 
and have a genuine interest in the overall correc- 
tional process. Some find themselves serving on 
classification teams, doing valuable counseling 
work, and eventually moving upward to levels of 
higher responsibility in the institutional adminis- 
tration. They are totally immersed in the pro- 
grams of the institution and the field of correc- 
tions in its entirety. 


A Little Knowledge... 


Thomas Henry Huxley said, “If a little knowl- 
edge is dangerous, where is the man who has so 
much as to be out of danger?” This question may 
be particularly appropriate in determining ob- 
jectives for the education of offenders. Daniel 
Glaser arrived at the following conclusion: 


A small amount of education in prison frequently 
impairs post-release prospects of inmates indirectly by 
inspiring them with unrealistic aspirations or by the 
education’s being pursued instead of alternative prison 
programs which could provide more useful preparation 
for post-release life.® 


Is it possible, then, to effectively measure 
the soon-to-be-released offender’s storehouse of 
knowledge to determine whether he has enough 


6 Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1964, p. 283. 

7 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of ——- Task Force Report: Corrections, p. 54. 

8 Ibid., p 

® John Vincent Barry, Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island, 
Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1958, pp. 69-79. 

10 Zebulon Reed Brockway, Fifty Years of Prison Service. New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1912, p. 322. 


to be out of danger? More basically, is it not 
possible to spend a 2-hour visit within a correc- 
tional institution and make a fairly intelligent 
guess as to whether the individual inmate is being 
exposed to a learning experience? 

According to the latest national survey, 83 
percent of correctional institution inmates in the 
25 to 64 age range have not completed high 
school.* This would seem to support a general 
feeling that there is a great need today for more 
prevocational academic training and for more 
actual vocational training. Yet, the emphasis in 
the news media is the prevalence of “college 
courses” in prisons. Increasingly over the coun- 
try, correctional institutions are making arrange- 
ments with state universities and local colleges to 
have extension courses taught within the institu- 
tions, sometimes mixing inmates with staff and 
even with outside students. This probably has 
received more publicity than it deserves, espe- 
cially in light of the relatively small percentage of 
those who may be ready for such courses. 


The Old and the New 


A pilot project at the National Training School 
formerly at Washington, D. C., and since 1969 at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, has received consid- 
erable attention recently.’ Identified as CASE 
(Contingencies Applicable to Special Education) 
and conducted over a 2-year period, this system 
used a programmed environment for learning. 
Looking back into history for an examination of 
Alexander Maconochie’s programs at Norfolk 
Island, one is struck by the similarity.° Task 
Force Report: Corrections labels the CASE proj- 
ect as one of the best indications of modern day 
thinking in the area of correctional education. 
Yet, it seems to be somewhat similar to what took 
place 128 years ago! Also, there is evidence that 
such a program was tried in the Irish prisons in 
1850 and later was further modified and imple- 
mented by Zebulon Brockway at the Elmira New 
York Reformatory.’® Brockway based parole re- 
lease decisions on program success within the 
institution. No record can be found of either 
Brockway or Maconochie using programmed in- 
struction, but the remaining parts of the three 
programs seem to have many characteristics in 
common. 

Under Maconochie’s system, a debt of “marks” 
was set against the prisoner by his sentence. 
Upon first entering the prison, the prisoner would 
experience a short period of restraint and depri- 
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vation. During this time he received instruction 
in morals and religion to induce penitence and 
humility. Throughout his incarceration he was 
not to be allowed anything free. Shelter, food, and 
clothing had to be purchased by earnings from 
work and observance of prison rules. Purchases 
were added to the total debt. Performance of 
work tasks earned a daily measure of marks. 
These earnings were subtracted from the total 
debt. Disciplinary offenses were punished by fines 
expressed in marks and these were added to the 
overall debt. By frugal living, constant industry 
beyond the allotted tasks, and good behavior, the 
inmate could reduce his debt to a point where he 
would be qualified to enter a new phase.?! 

When the tally of marks showed the person to 
be ready, he would be permitted to join with five 
or six others and they would work as a group. 
The group would be responsible for the conduct 
of each of its members. Misconduct of any one 
member resulted in a loss of marks by the group. 
Restraints were gradually lessened, and the final 
period of detention resembled as much as possible 
the conditions likely to be encountered on release. 
The fundamental principle was: Nothing for 
nothing; everything must be earned. 

The medium of exchange in the CASE Project 
was “points,” compared with Alexander Macono- 
chie’s ‘‘marks.”’ The inmates were provided with 
a maximum choice in how they occupied them- 
selves. For behaving in a manner classed as desir- 
able they were paid in points equivalent to money. 
For misbehaving they were fined a certain num- 
ber of points. If they chose to be lazy or indif- 
ferent they did not earn any. All had a full sched- 
ule of schooling at which they earned points for 
each test passed with 90 percent or higher 
accuracy on units of programmed instruction. 
They were paid for work performed after or be- 
fore school and were given special awards of 
points for exemplary behavior. The accumulation 
of points could be used to pay rent for an individ- 
ual sleeping cubicle if they preferred it to the 
regular space provided to all without charge. 
Points could also purchase meals of better quality 
than those regularly served. Additionally, a 
variety of small comforts from the commissary 
or mail order catalogue could be purchased. To 
use the pool table or to play the jukebox required 
a payment in points.'* 

11 Barry, pp. 74-75. 
12 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 


of Justice, Task Force Report: Corrections, p. 53. 
18 Brockway, pp. 133-135. 


At the first American Prison Association meet- 
ing, in 1870, the Irish prison system was the most 
discussed and most widely heralded development 
in the field of prison work. As mentioned above, 
Maconochie’s mark system was combined with the 
indeterminate sentence and parole to form the 
nucleus for the Irish prison system. Begun in 
the 1850 decade, it had become well known 
throughout Europe and America. A wave of 
prison reform was to sweep the United States in 
the 1870 decade following the first congress and 
the establishment of the “principles” of the 
organization.!* This wave brought into being New 
York State’s Elmira Reformatory which intro- 
duced for the first time in the United States the 
indeterminate sentence and parole. Its first 
superintendent was Zebulon Brockway. The basic 
features of Brockway’s Elmira program were a 
limited form of the indeterminate sentence and 
a method of marks similar to those of 
Maconochie’s and the Irish system. 

It would seem that there needs to be some new 
thinking in corrections. Authorities in the field 
speak of new concepts, exciting new programs, 
and a ferment of change. Somehow the newer 
programs look familiar. There is a marked tend- 
ency to rationalize and to paint a brighter picture 
than that which actually exists. A commissioner 
who glowingly tells of his recent new thrust 
toward the “community-based corrections” ap- 
proach sounds modern and forward looking. It is 
only when it is discovered that the total involve- 
ment statewide since his approach began consists 
of one man on work release that one begins to 
wonder about his “‘new thrust”! 

Confucius is credited with saying, “Only the 
supremely wise or the abysmally ignorant do not 
change.” Often we find those who will verbalize 
change while at the same time know full well that 
nothing has changed but their description of the 
status quo. All of this should suggest that we 
in corrections are associated with an abundance 
of wise men, because no one would admit the 
remote possibility that any member of this august 
group is ignorant! 

According to Montaigne, ‘“‘Saying is one thing, 
and doing is another.” There is a crying need to 
be honest. Yes, honest, period. Decide: Words or 
action? Talk or program? Untruths or truths? 
It is time for something new. We need to 
find a new approach, to build into that approach 
an evaluation apparatus, and to implement it. 
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Let’s Get With lt... 


Principle XIII of the Declaration of Principles 
of the American Correctional Association states a 
fundamental truth. This statement has been re- 
iterated over and over again, using a slightly 
different choice of words, but the meaning still 
stands out as a beacon in the night. It should be 
acknowledged that there have been many im- 
provements in the administration of corrections 
over the years, but is it not ironic to find a con- 
tinual re-statement of these needs? 

Austin H. MacCormick in 1931 called for, 
“Training ...in accordance with individual needs 
and capabilities, not on a mass-treatment basis.”!4 
The Sterling Institute in 1968, reporting on train- 
ing potential in federal reformatories, recom- 
mends, “Better information on inmate needs, and 
assistance in the establishment of program ob- 
jectives.”!> Both ask for the same remedies, but 
their requests are separated by a span of over 
three decades. 

MacCormick states further: “Vocational guid- 
ance should be correlated with careful placement 
and followup after release.” The Sterling Insti- 
tute, 37 years later suggests, “Followup analysis 
of inmate successes and failures (is needed)” 
(portion in parentheses added). 


A Human Resources Center 


One of the 200 recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission is that “Federal and 
State Governments should finance the establish- 
ment of model, small-unit correctional institutions 
for flexible, community-oriented treatment.’’!® 
Some states have conservation camps for mini- 
mum security risk or “honor inmates.” Their 
objective is to conserve natural resources. Why 
not propose a facility for conserving human 
resources? Make it a model, open-type, small and 
flexible, with a widely varied program. Such an 
undertaking will require some clear headed, 
revolutionary thinking. Persons administering 
this facility must be strong in heart. There will 
be no place for the faint hearted. He who has 
tried something new generally has run a measure 
of risk to his own reputation, his career, his men- 
tal health. Change in itself comes hard, and noth- 
ing is easy in a changing environment. Brockway 


14 Austin H. MacCormick, The Education of Adult Prisoners. New 
York: The National Society of Penal Information, 1931, p. 149. 

15 Federal Bureau of Prisons, To Help Men Change, a report by 
Sterling Institute on optimizing training potential in federal 
reformatories. Washington: Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 1968, p. 28. 


16 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. Washington: 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 173. 


was investigated. Maconochie was recalled. Con- 
temporaries have been hounded mercilessly by 
the press and politicians for “coddling criminals.” 
This proposed Human Resources Center will cause 
eyebrows to raise! 

This Center should be open and completely 
apart from the correctional institution. Its multi- 
purpose objectives call for training offenders, 
including probationers, released felons (honor 
placements) from prison, and parolees. But, it 
does not stop here. The Center will also train new 
careers people, out-of-school adults, returning ser- 
vicemen, and high school students vocationally 
oriented and interested in a noncollege prepara- 
tory curriculum. 

Variations in programming might include a 
combination of on-the-job training and intensive 
course work. For example, individuals could be 
kept for a period of time in classroom experiences, 
then assigned for another period of time into an 
actual work situation, later returning either full- 
time or part-time to refresher training and up- 
grading of skills in the classroom. Of paramount 
importance would be flexibility in individual 
scheduling and planning. 

Such a project must be a cooperative venture, 
involving both state and federal agencies. Brought 
together on the state level could be the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Welfare Depart- 
ments, Vocational Rehabilitation, and local offices 
of the Department of Labor and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Research and evaluative 
services can be provided by the local state uni- 
versity, utilizing both federal and state funds. 

The Center will seek to contact a person as 
early as possible, at the preventive stage, and 
prior to his becoming disillusioned with the edu- 
cational program in the free community. The high 
school student who finds himself out of place in 
the regular college preparatory curriculum or 
who otherwise feels left out, can be served by this 
program prior to his becoming a problem and an 
early dropout. He will train alongside others 
whose interests are similar, but who will be of 
varied backgrounds and experiences. 

No one would be so naive as to think that every- 
one could be treated in such sophisticated sur- 
roundings. Such is not proposed for everyone. 
Participation can only come after careful and 
deliberate decisions are made. For the offender, 
these deliberations should take place at the pre- 
sentence stage. Following a complete background 
investigation prior to sentencing, the judge might 
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grant probation on condition that the individual 
be accepted into the Center’s program. Even at 
this stage the possibility of the individual’s future 
assignment from an institution, or while on 
parole, could be considered. Here would be in- 
volvement of the Center staff, probation person- 
nel, the court, institutional personnel, and social 
welfare agencies providing auxiliary services. 
The project must have an adequate staff to 
insure that the needs of the individual trainee 
are known and that a program to meet these 
needs is available and realistic. Coupled with this 
must be a complete study of the job market poten- 
tial, evaluative machinery to include followup of 
individual cases for at least 5 years afterwards, 
and, finally, a group of people on the payroll who 


are willing to work long hours and subject them- 
selves to “being shot at by the nonbelievers.”’ 

Perhaps eventually there will come program- 
ming of the sort that has been broadly presented 
here. It should be emphasized that only the gen- 
eral outlines are shown. Sometimes one must ask 
for a larger and bolder program than he may 
actually expect. As with Machiavelli’s The Prince, 
“He should do as the skillful archer, who, seeing 
that the object he desires to hit is too distant, and 
knowing the extent to which his bow will carry, 
aims higher than the destined mark, not for the 
purpose of sending his arrow to that height, but so 
that by this elevation it may reach the desired 
aim.” 


The Woman Participant in Washington’s Riots 


By E. EUGENE MILLER 
Administrator, Women’s Detention Center, Washington, D.C. 


brought untold grief to the Nation and a 

tragedy to Washington, D. C. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was slain and thousands in the 
Nation’s Capital reacted with fire and wanton 
looting. It must be recognized that the death of 
Dr. King was only the precipitating cause of the 
riot. Those involved did so for various reasons, 
including retaliation for the death of Dr. King, 
pent-up hostilities against whites, resentment 
against merchants who were alleged to be cheat- 
ing ghetto residents, a general Roman holiday con- 
tagion, a ready opportunity to steal groceries, 
clothing, appliances, liquor, and many other simi- 
lar reasons. Most of the Negro community, on the 
other hand, was greatly distressed by the disturb- 
ances and did not participate in them. 

Now that we have had a chance to reflect on 
the April riots, what had gone on before, and the 
events since, some conclusions may be formulated 
in an attempt to understand the underlying 
causes for riot behavior and the prevention of 
similar occurrences in the future. Specifically 
this article will focus attention on women partici- 
pants in the disorders who, in general, have gone 
unnoticed. It will attempt to present a profile of 
the women arrested during the disorders and dis- 
cuss their motivation and degree of participation. 


Tir BRIEF PERIOD of April 4 to 6, 1968, 


Factors Which Precipitated the Riot 


In order to place our analysis in its proper 
perspective it may be helpful to examine some of 
the background factors which preceded the riots. 

Washington (also known as the District of 
Columbia) is a unique city. It is a city of many 
contrasts with many problems. Traditionally, it 
has been ruled by The Congress, a body in which 
it has no formal representation. The city is scar- 
red by slums of which the rest of the country is 
unaware. At the same time the Supreme Court 
was deciding Brown v. Topeka Board of Educa- 
tion (1954), the District of Columbia school 
system for all intents and purposes was still 
segregated. 

Unlike all other major cities, Washington is 
almost totally devoid of heavy industry. Large 
numbers of unskilled or semiskilled jobs simply 
do not exist. The major employer is the Govern- 
ment and virtually all of its jobs require passing 
a written examination and a fair amount of 
formal academic training. This factor becomes 
increasingly important in view of the migration 
from the rural South to Washington by large 
numbers of undereducated and unskilled people. 
What these people find on arrival is an area with 
a high cost of living index and few available jobs. 
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For those who decide to stay, life becomes the 
same struggle as in the homes they left, but in- 
tensified by a complex and cold urban milieu. 
Faced with continued unemployment, higher liv- 
ing costs, and housing shortages, they quickly 
become despondent. The initial hope with which 
they migrated turns to frustration. They become 
depersonalized members of a voiceless society. At 
home there was at least some security in the fact 
that everyone knows each other. Their fellowship 
provided an escape from their mutual plight of 
poverty. 

A highly transient life style has developed in 
some areas of the city and there is little oppor- 
tunity to develop camaraderie. This further adds 
to the already present feelings of insecurity. The 
government agencies confronted with such large- 
scale problems must deal with the mass and are 
unable to resolve problems on an individual basis. 

Corresonding to the mass immigration to Wash- 
ington was a large-scale exodus of the established 
Washington middle class to suburban Maryland 
and Virginia. Between 1950 and 1960 the popula- 
tion of the District of Columbia declined by 38,222 
from 802,178 in 1950 to 763,956 in 1960. By 1967, 
however, the population had risen to 809,000. In 
the corresponding decade, suburban Maryland and 
Virginia had an increase of 568,510 in popula- 
tion.! The racial composition of the District of 
Columbia’s population flow can best be shown by 
the fact that in 1950 the nonwhite enrollment in 
the District’s public schools was 50.7 percent of 
the total, in 1960 it was 79.7 percent, and by 1966 
it had grown to 90.8 percent.” With the white 
middle class went the tax base with which mean- 
ingful programs for the immigrants to the city 
might have been established and maintained. 

It should also be pointed out that when the 
middle class left so did a traditional social control. 
Since the burghers of the Middle Ages, the middle 
class has been relied upon to provide a steadying 
influence on the community. Among other socio- 
logical advantages, the existence of a large 
middle-class population provided the poor with 
an observable opportunity for reasonable upward 
mobility. For persons without jobs, education, and 
the perspective which education brings, reason- 
able opportunities for advancement must be 
prescnt ind readily apparent in order for hope 
to be kept alive. 


In the District of Columbia some slums exist 


1 Aniuuni Report, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 
1967, p. 16. 
2 [bid., p. 17. 


geographically close to Georgetown, an exclusive, 
and wealthy urban living area. However, the 
actual distance between these contrastingly 
squalid and luxurious areas in terms of possible 
attainment is indeed formidable. Only the ex- 
tremes exist and these extremes are unfortun- 
ately polarized by the lack of any existential 
middle ground. 

Within this framework, frustration is inevit- 
able. When the toleration level is exceeded, steps 
are taken to ease the frustration. Washington had 
become an angry community filled with hate. By 
some miracle, it had escaped serious blowups in 
the past. The murder of Dr. King was cited by 
many as igniting the existing powder keg; and 
the riot was the result. 

Contrary to the reports of many throughout 
the Nation, the riots were confined largely to two 
streets (14th and 7th) in the Northwest part of 
the city and to H Street in the Northeast. The 
majority of the burning and looting took place in 
those areas. 

The participants in the riots probably could 
not pinpoint their true motivations. After a time, 
the reasons for the initial outbursts and behavior 
are forgotten, yet an unreasoning and somewhat 
undirected hate remains. Youths growing up in 
such an environment cannot “cool it,” for they 
find little encouragement or reinforcement to do so 
in their immediate surroundings. The April riots 
were the result of long-smouldering situations 
and circumstances which were forcefully brought 
to the attention of the Nation and the world at 
the time of the riots. 


The Women’s Detention Center and the Riots 


Under normal circumstances, any adult woman 
arrested in the District of Columbia is brought to 
the \\omen’s Detention Center, a facility of the 
Dis! ct of Columbia Department of Corrections. 
The nstitution is located on a main thorough- 
fare 4 Washineton. Its immediate environs dur- 
ing t+} » riots were plagued by arson and looting. 

One uin is received at the Center, she is 
finge?, photographed, and searched. If 
court is til! in session, sie is taken before a 
judge or United States eo: ‘missioner. If court 
is closed, she is given the  pportunity to post 
bond or collateral. Failing thet, she is held until 
the following day (2 days if arrested on a Satur- 
day night) when she is taken to court. 

The Center is also responsible for women 
awaiting various types of court action, sentenced 
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misdemeanants, and felons awaiting transfer to 
the Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
West Virginia. The Center’s normal housing 
capacity is 80 persons. It provides a full program 
of education, counseling, job training, work re- 
lease, and similar activities designed to help 
people become productive, responsible, and law- 
abiding members of the community. On a typical 
day there would be 85 women confined at the 
Center. For the fiscal year ending on June 30, 
1968, the Center had 5,935 admissions and 5,892 
releases. 

During the April riots, the Women’s Detention 
Center received 437 commitments. The highest 
count in the facility at any one time during that 
period was 157. Most of the 437 commitments 
were for curfew violations. The women were 
usually issued a summons, given a court date, and 
released as soon as the curfew was lifted the 
following morning. 

The large volume of commitments and the 
fires and disorder in the immediate areas placed 
heavy pressures on the Center. A male security 
force was arranged for the predawn hours of 
April 5 in case the Center should be placed in 
danger by arsonists. Additional bedding was 
brought in on short notice from other depart- 
mental institutions. Additional film and finger- 
print cards were obtained from central supply 
within an hour. Temporary in-house sleeping 
arrangements were made for some of the staff. 
The switchboard (four outside lines) was lighted 
continuously, with hundreds of calls from panicky 
husbands, parents, and friends inquiring as to the 
whereabouts of family members and friends. 

The Center’s population was calm. Many were 
most helpful and felt sorry for the correctional 
officers who had to work difficult and long hours. 
With but few exceptions, they were on their best 
behavior. It was necessary to maintain calm and 
a sense of humor, for no one knew what to expect 
next. 

A temporary arrangement was made with the 
Youth Aid Division of the Metropolitan Police 
Department to provide emergency assistance to 
children whose mothers had been arrested. 

To provide assistance to the Women’s Detention 
Center and other institutions as well, should 
help be needed there, the Director of Corrections 

3 For those unfamiliar with the District of Columbia, it is divided 
into four sections or quadrants. As of July 1960 the city’s population 
by quadrant was as follows: Northeast 197,536; Northwest 374,165; 
Southeast 173,988; and Southwest 18,267. The riot-torn 14th and 7th 


Streets are in the Northwest quadrant and H Street in the Northeast 
quadrant. 


Office functioned as a 24-hour command post, 
coordinating with other institutions and agencies 
and aprising each of any change in community 
conditions. The central supply unit also was in 
operation around the clock to provide additional 
bedding, food, paper goods, and the like. 

Inasmuch as four of the six Department of 
Corrections institutions are located at a 3,500-acre 
reservation at Lorton, Virginia, the various sup- 
portive services and distribution of supplies are 
administered there by the Office of the Associate 
Director for Institutions. This office is not only 
responsible for the coordination of all activities 
at the reservation, but also at the two institutions 
in the District of Columbia. Every effort was 
made by that office to provide prompt assistance 
on short notice in as simple and direct a manner 
as possible. 

Moral support and help also came from the 
Department headquarters in the District. They 
kept in close touch with the Detention Center, 
offering encouragement, guidance, and direction 
as well as services. 

The dedicated Center staff proved equal to the 
challenge, working long hours as a team (three 
women worked 24 hours consecutively) to ac- 
complish a most difficult task. 


The Female Riot Participants 


Of the 437 commitments, 276 were for curfew 
violation, 75 for burglary II (looting), 36 for 
drunk, 27 for disorderly, and 23 for a variety of 
other offenses ranging from homicide to traffic 
violations. 

Three hundred eighty-nine of the 437 female 
commitments were Negro. The typical female 
participant was in her early twenties (266). 
She was either single or not living with her hus- 
band (245). She was unemployed (198) or em- 
ployed in a low-paying service occupation (119), 
and lived in the Northwest or Northeast quad- 
rant® of the city (306). She had not been commit- 
ted to the Center prior to the disturbance. (As of 
April 15, 1969, less than 5 percent have been 
returned to the Center for violation of law.) With 
few exceptions those committed were very cooper- 
ative with the institutional personnel. 

There were exceptions, however. For example, 
a recently married 24-year-old accountant had, 
unknown to the police, taken LSD just before she 
was arrested on a curfew violation. The drug took 
effect shortly after her commitment. She took a 
“nightmare” trip and became hysterical as she 
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was being “attacked” by the fiendish creatures 
of her own subconscious imagination. It took 
seven people to put her in an ambulance and take 
her to a hospital for emergency treatment. She 
awoke in an apparently normal state and went to 
work the next morning. 

A vociferous and obviously pregnant woman 
was brought to the Center with only a blanket 
draped about her. She had been asleep when a 
girl friend banged on her door and screamed: 
“Come on, they just knocked over the liquor store 
on the corner.” Off the expectant mother ran. In 
the excitment she forgot to dress! When the police 
arrested her, she was clutching four fifths of 
scotch taken from the store’s display window. 
The police had provided the blanket. 

One woman had become so distraught about 
her sick youngster that she was found at a liquor 
store window 47 blocks from home “looking for 
asthma medicine”! In cruel reality, the boy indeed 
needed medicine which he had not received for 2 
weeks because his mother had not been home 
during that period. 

These illustrations suggest that during the riots 
there were never any dull moments at the Center 
and in the community. 


Violator Types 


The following descriptions of violator types 
give some insight as to how and why the women 
at the Center became involved in the disorders. 

The Curfew Violator—The typical woman 
charged with violation of curfew was in her early 
twenties, single or not living with her husband. 
She was employed in a service occupation and 
lived in the Northwest and Northeast quadrant 
of the city. 

By and large, the curfew violator violated for 
one of three reasons. 

First, she did not know that a curfew was in 
effect. Despite the accounts presented by various 
news media, many persons were unaware that 
there were any problems in the city. Many had 
heard the term “curfew” broadcast but did not 
fully realize what it meant. 

Second, she was fully cognizant of the existence 
of the curfew but had adopted a “they wouldn’t 
arrest me for it” attitude. Typical of this attitude 
was the woman who said: “I always walk my 
dog after dinner, my neighborhood appeared 
alright, and I could see no reason to change my 
routine.” 


Third, her curiosity got the better of her and 


she decided to go to the riot area to watch the 
looting. Some may well have had a little larceny 
in mind if the circumstances were right. 

The latter two categories probably explain the 
motivations of the majority of those arrested for 
curfew violations. The curfew violators were, in 
general, not directly involved in arson and loot- 
ing but were peripheral bystanders who appar- 
ently were apprehended by the police who believed 
that by clearing the streets, further serious prob- 
lems could be averted or at least held to a lesser 
degree of involvement. 

Those Arrested for Looting—The women 
charged with burglary II present a markedly 
different picture than the curfew violators. 
Burglary II suspects were in their twenties, were 
or had been married, were unemployed or em- 
ployed on a day-by-day basis, and lived in the 
Northwest and Northeast sections of the city. 
Several lived in other cities and came to Washing- 
ton on the second or third day of the trouble 
specifically to steal merchandise to sell back home. 
Their occupational status gives a clue as to the 
probable motivation for their eventual partici- 
pation. 

In talking with them, many apparently had 
no intent to steal but were caught up, instead 
in the contagion of the excitement, became in- 
volved, and were acting as mindless members of 
a crowd. One woman, for example, always did 
her weekend shopping after work on Friday at 
the only large grocery store in her neighborhood. 
The store was being looted when she arrived. 
She explained that she was faced with the choice 
of not looting and not having any food for the 
weekend or taking what she ordinarily would 
have purchased. 

Others living in neighborhoods seriously af- 
fected by the disturbance could not sleep, went 
into the streets, saw a friend in a crowd, and 
joined in. Several women expressed that if every- 
body does something, then it is all right! That this 
justification prevailed is further substantiated by 
the fact that only three of the women had prior 
criminal records. 

Those Arrested for Being Drunk or Dis- 
orderly.—For all intents and purposes these two 
offender categories can be combined. During the 
riots the charges of drunk and disorderly were 
used interchangeably. These women were in the 
45 and over age range, married, employed in low- 
paying service occupations, and lived in the 
Northwest part of the city. Most of them were on 
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the streets after curfew and just as easily could 
have been charged with curfew violations. Some 
were not aware that there was any trouble in the 
city. Others were the type that ordinarily would 
have been ignored by the police or assisted home, 
but were arrested, instead, as much for their own 
protection as to clear the streets. A few “dis- 
orderly” commitments could have been involved 
in the lootings. The drunks seemed to be relatively 
harmless. 


Significance of Residence 


As mentioned earlier, the major areas of 
serious trouble during the riots were 14th and 
7th Streets in the Northwest section and H 
Street in the Northeast section. If the majority 
of offenders came from these two areas, it would 
seem to imply that the citizens from other areas 
of the city stayed home or at least made no 
attempts to become involved. An analysis of the 
quadrants of residence might also support the 
contagion theory of participation. As can be 
noted from the foregoing offender composites, 
only in those instances where burglary II offenses 
were alleged did the women come in any sub- 
stantial numbers from other parts of the city. 
In this category, 30 percent of those arrested 
lived in the Southeast section. Nonetheless it can 
be asserted that the large majority of female 
participants lived in the immediate areas where 
the ‘action was” and that Southeast and espe- 
cially Southwest residents remained away from 
actual involvement. Thus it would appear that 
a contagion or ‘Roman holiday” explanation for 
participation accounts, in part, for the unusual 
pattern of behavior of citizens who normally are 
law-abiding persons. 


Conclusion 


The offender profiles in this article would tend 
to point out that female participation was fore- 
most among the youthful unemployed or margin- 
ally employed. Participation was also, in large 
part, determined by the situation and circum- 
stances in the individual’s immediate environ- 
ment—large hordes of outsiders were not espe- 
cially apparent. The probability of participation 
of a person living in an area directly affected by 
the riot was substantially greater than if she 
resided in a peaceful neighborhood. 

It should be pointed out that this article deals 
only with women and is not meant to imply that 
the same findings would apply to male partici- 
pants. It is also important to remember that in 
any study of the phenomenon of the urban riot 
we must focus our attention on human behavior 
in general. Anyone familiar with American his- 
tory or cognizant of contemporary events both on 
college campuses here at home and in many 
foreign countries will recognize that violent dis- 
turbances are not characteristic of any racial, 
national, or religious group. Disorders are an 
unfortunate expression of human behavior. 

The facts presented herein tend to show that 
civil disorders arise from an extremely complex 
matrix of social problems which have very deep 
roots. Prevention of similar incidents can be 
accomplished only through careful study, com- 
munication, and realistic planning. There are 
no simple and immediate solutions. From a law 
enforcement and correctional viewpoint we must 
prepare ourselves to deal effectively with dis- 
orders while at the same time utilizing the 
positive resources in our local communities to 
effect meaningful and lasting prevention. 


In today’s society the looter and the rioter is seen not so much as a 
jackal or a ghoul, but as a person caught up in tremendous and often 
emotional social pressures. Today we do not shoot down looters. We are 
searching for some other answers. But it is obvious that the burning of 
large areas of cities and the looting of businesses cannot be allowed to go 
on. If shooting is no longer the answer, then we need quickly to find one 
that is applicable for 1968. Civilization should provide some other answer 
than shooting, but it is necessary to understand that toleration of dis- 
orders and destruction, if allowed to continue, can lead only to complete 


and violent anarchy. 


RALPH MCGILL (April 21, 1968) 
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The Federal Bureau of Prisons Treatment 
Program for Narcotic Addicts 


By DAviID M. PETERSEN, PH.D., RICHARD M. YARVIS, M.D., AND GERALD M. FARKAS* 


OLLOWING PASSAGE of the Narcotic Addict 
K Rehabilitation Act (NARA) of 1966 by the 

89th Congress, responsibility for the evalu- 
ation and treatment of selected narcotic addicts 
convicted of federal offenses (Title II of the Act) 
was delegated to the Attorney General.! The 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice 
was charged with the responsibility for imple- 
menting the Act and developing a treatment 
program. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the 
general philosophy and overall organization of 
the treatment program and to provide federal and 
state courts, probation authorities, federal state, 
and local administrators, and professionals work- 
ing in the area of narcotics addiction with 
information about the program. 


Previous Treatment of Prisoner Addicts 


Prior to the passage of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966, federal prisoner 
addicts who required treatment for addiction 
were sent either to the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, or Fort Worth, 
Texas.? O’Donnell reports in 1962 that federal 
prisoner addicts represented about half of the 
total patient population at the Lexington hospital 
on any given day.* Only a small percentage of the 
total federal prisoner addict population was at 
any given time selected for commitment to U.S. 
Public Health Service hospitals. Most federal pris- 
oner addicts were committed to one of 27 federal 
correctional facilities for any of several reasons: 
failure of the staff to recognize the addiction; 
refusal of treatment by an inmate; and ineligi- 
bility based on security restrictions related to the 
nature of the offense or to prior criminal record. 
Inmates deemed insufficiently motivated for treat- 
ment were excluded. 

In the main, the federal prisoner addict com- 
mitted to one of the Bureau’s institutions received 
no special treatment for his drug problem. No 


*Dr. Petersen is research sociologist in the Narcotic 
Rehabilitation Unit of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Dr. 
Yarvis is program coordinator and Mr. Farkas is aftercare 
coordinator. 
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special programs existed either to identify or 
treat addicts committed to federal custody.* With- 
drawal problems were rarely encountered since 
most of those persons committed to federal insti- 
tutions usually had been withdrawn from drugs 
prior to arrival. Although there were no specific 
addiction treatment programs in the federal 
institutions, addicts were, as all federal prisoners 
are, eligible for the general treatment programs 
provided by the various institutions, including 
group therapy, long-term individual therapy, and 
vocational and educational training programs. 
But because of the inadequate staff-to-inmate 
ratios, resources could not meet overall treatment 
needs. Therefore, no specialized treatment pro- 
gram for narcotics addiction existed in the federal 
correctional system prior to the implementation 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966. 


Treatment Units in the New Program 


To provide direct services for selected narcotic 
addicts in the custody of the Attorney General, 
three institutions, initially, are receiving addicts. 
Each of these institutions is programmed to 
accept a maximum treatment population of 100 
to 150. The institutions presently accepting ad- 
dicts for treatment include the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut (100 
men from eastern areas), Terminal Island, Cali- 
fornia (100 men and 50 women from western 
areas), and the Federal Reformatory for Women 
at Alderson, West Virginia (100 women from 
eastern areas). 

The NARA unit at Danbury began accepting 
patients on March 15, 1968, while the Terminal 

1 Public Law 89-793, 89th Congress, H.R. 9167, November 8, 1966. 

2 The treatment programs at the U.S. Public Health Service hospitals 
at Lexington and Ft. Worth have previously been described. See James 
V. Lowry, ‘Hospital Treatment of the Narcotic Addict,” FEDERAL 


PROBATION, December 1956, pp. 42-51; John A. O'Donnell, 


“The 
Lexington Program for Narcotic Addicts,” 


FEDERAL PROBATION, March 
1962, pp. 55-60; and Arthur K. Berliner, “‘The Helping Process in a 


. Hospital for Narcotic Addicts,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1962, 


sent to Ft. Worth and Lexington. During 1968 sentenced narcotic drug 
offenders confined in federal institutions made up 13.9 percent of the 
total inmate population. 


pp. 57-62. 
4 For example, during the fiscal year 1964, out of a total of 1,297 : 
narcotie addict prisoners committed to federal institutions, 858 remained 
under the custody of the Bureau of Prisons and the remainder were 
|_| 
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Island and Alderson units became operational in 
August of the same year. Unit staffing at each 
institution includes psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, as well as social workers, correctional 
officers, medical technical assistants, and clerical 
personnel. The assistance of regular prison staff 
augments the staff of each NARA unit. 

At present the Danbury unit is staffed by one 
psychiatrist, one psychologist, two social workers, 
four correctional counselors, one medical techni- 
cal assistant, and clerical help. At Terminal Island 
the unit consists of one psychiatrist, one psycho- 
logist, three social workers, six correctional 
counselors, one medical technical assistant, and 
clerical help. The unit at Alderson includes one 
psychiatrist, two social workers, four correctional 
counselors, one medical technical assistant and 
clerical help. 

The social worker-to-patient ratio at each unit 
institution is 1 to 50, and the correctional officer- 
to-patient ratio is 1 to 25 (considerably more 
favorable than usual ratios). All personnel 
assigned to the NARA treatment teams work 
exclusively within the NARA program, although 
psychiatrists and psychologists may provide some 
general consultation to their institutions. Each 
unit functions as a screening center for court 
referrals and also serves the function of a treat- 
ment unit. 


Admission Policies 


Not all addicted individuals are eligible for 
treatment in the NARA program. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, a person is to be committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General for an 
examination to determine whether he is a nar- 
cotic addict and is likely to be rehabilitated 
through treatment. This examination is to be 
completed within 30 days. 

To be eligible for treatment under the pro- 
visions of NARA, a person must be habitually 
addicted to narcotic drugs as defined in federal 
law by section 4731 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. This definition of narcotic drugs includes 
opium and opium derivatives, both synthetic and 
natural. The selection of patients for treatment 
in the program is, in part, also determined by 
statutory requirement. Persons not eligible for 

5 Promising research in differential treatment with juvenile and 
youth offenders utilizing typological approaches to differentiate inmates, 
staff, and correctional programs has been conducted by Marguerite Q. 
Warren, et al., Interpersonal Maturity Classification: Juvenile Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Low, Middle and High Maturity Delinquents, 1966 
Edition, Community Treatment Project, California Youth Authority, 
Sacramento (Mimeographed); and Herbert C. Quay, ‘‘Personality and 


Delinquency,” Juvenile Delinquency: Research and Theory (ed.) 
Herbert C. Quay (Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1965), pp. 139-169. 


treatment under the provisions of the NARA Act 
include: 

(1) Those charged with a crime of violence, 

(2) Those charged with unlawfully importing, 
selling, or conspiring to import or sell a narcotic 
drug unless the court determines that such sale 
was for the primary purpose of enabling the 
offender to obtain a narcotic drug which he re- 
quires for his personal use because of his 
addiction to such drug, 

(83) Those against whom there is pending a 
prior charge of a felony which has not been finally 
determined, 

(4) Those who have been convicted of a felony 
on two or more prior occasions, and 

(5) Those who have been civilly committed 
under the Act because of narcotic addiction on 
three or more occasions. 

Looking beyond statutory requirements, there 
remains a need for adequate criteria for patient 
selection and disposition. It is clearly wasteful 
to select patients for whom treatment bears no 
promise of success. Such patients consume pro- 
gram resources which could otherwise be utilized 
by others. Moreover, they can have deleterious 
effects on other patients adequately selected for a 
program, Prior research has not given us the 
tools with which to determine which patients 
are most likely to be benefitted by treatment 
programs, nor are we adequately able to match 
specific program elements to particular patient 
needs.° Initially, individuals who are designated 
as addicted will be included in our treatment 
program except for the following: 

(1) Those whose sentences are determined to 
be too short to encompass the necessary treat- 
ment program envisioned, 

(2) Those whose physical or mental disability 
is such as to preclude their participation in a 
treatment program, 

(3) Those whose necessary treatment needs 
are not available and cannot be obtained, and 

(4) Those whose alien status would preclude 
their participation in an aftercare program. 

Discretion in the determination of eligibility 
in these areas is left to the NARA staff at the 
examining institution. No attempt is made at 
this time to make selections based on criteria 
such as motivation, insight, and so on. All 
patients, except those excluded above, will be 
assumed to be equally treatable. Experience gath- 
ered from the administration of this program 
should help to establish specific criteria impor- 
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tant to the selection of persons who will benefit 
most from treatment. 


Length of Treatment 


Under the provisions of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act, commitment for treatment of 
addiction provides that a prisoner may be kept 
under treatment for the full length of his sen- 
tence. However, adequate measurer2nt of treat- 
ment success will generally require a period of 
posttreatment observation which will be facili- 
tated where the period of treatment is shorter 
than the sentence. We estimate that the institu- 
tional phase of treatment will require about 1 
year to 18 months. A minimum of 6 months of 
institutional care is required by the statute. 
Release under supervision to the community re- 
quires an assessment of readiness by the institu- 
tional staff and approval of this recommendation 
by the U.S. Board of Parole. 

Criteria governing release of the patient from 
the institution must also be developed. Readiness 
for release from the institutional setting will 
reflect staff assessments of each patient’s progress 
according to the following tentative guidelines: 

(1) Day-to-day institutional function, 

(2) Progress within the treatment program, 

(3) Freedom from addiction, 

(4) The development of an adequate aftercare 
plan, and 

(5) The subjective evaluations by the patient 
of his readiness for release, as well as the evalu- 
ation of staff and fellow patients. 

These parameters will be studied to evaluate 
their real effectiveness in assessing readiness and 
will be modified and given weighted emphasis as 
future experience dictates. The period necessary 
for adequate postinstitutional treatment (after- 
care) cannot yet be estimated accurately. By law, 
such care must cease at the time of expiration of 
sentence. Ideally, it will cease earlier to allow a 
period of posttreatment observation. 


The Treatment Program 


The first phase of the treatment program at the 
institution begins with the evaluation period. 
Upon determination that treatment for with- 
drawal is unnecessary,® the patient is placed in 
an Admission and Orientation Unit. The time he 
will spend in this unit will vary from 2 weeks to a 


6 Previous experience at the U.S. Public Health Service hospitals 
has indicated that withdrawl of prisoner patients is seldom a problem. 
It is not expected that significant numbers of our patients will require 
medical treatment for withdrawl. See O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 56. 


month. Once in this unit, he is required to partici- 
pate in the institutional A&O activities along with 
regular institutional commitments. During this 
time he is seen by the NARA staff social worker, 
psychologist, and psychiatrist for purposes of 
beginning compilation of information relating to 
his past and current life. This information will 
be used to assess his current treatment needs and 
also as research data. Recommendations to the 
court relating to the status of the addiction and 
the patient’s suitability for treatment are pre- 
pared. At the same time, through a series of 
introductory lectures, the patient is familiarized 
with the NARA program, its aims, and is objec- 
tives. 

Following release from the A&O unit, each 
patient is housed within a special dormitory 
group, an arrangement in which a number of 
NARA program patients live together among a 
larger group of nonprogram institutional commit- 
ments. During the remainder of the observation 
period, the patient participates in regular NARA 
group activities and is assigned to a temporary 
job pendng the court’s response to the recommen- 
dations of the evaluating staff. Patients found to 
be addicted and to be suitable for treatment 
begin treatment after the treatment program is 
formulated but prior to final court disposition. 

The postevaluation treatment phase contains 
within it three program elements. The first of 
these is the involvement of the patient in the 
general institutional program. This aspect of 
treatment emphasizes vocational training as one 
of its major treatment thrust. The patient is 
assigned to a job that is consistent with his cur- 
rent ability to handle tasks. Of central importance 
to his treatment is the working relationship 
between the patient’s work supervisor and mem- 
bers of the NARA staff. Continuous feedback 
from the job supervisor about the patient’s pro- 
gress allows the staff to effect changes and work 
out problems when necessary or suitable. As each 
patient’s level of functioning improves, he may 
graduate to increasingly more sophisticated tasks 
until finally work-release programs, furloughs, 
and parole are employed in his treatment pro- 
gram. Programs of specialized vocational training 
will be employed within the institution and in 
conjunction with work release. 

An important part of the general institutional 
program is in the area of education where major 
stress is placed on literacy and fluency in English. 
Attempts are made to provide education leading 
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to a high school equivalency diploma, or at least 
improvement of the patient’s educational level so 
that he can achieve his high school diploma 
following release under aftercare supervision. 

All institutional facilities are available to each 
patient committed under the NARA. In addition 
to the specialized NARA staff, the patient has 
access to the regular hospital staff, including 
specialists in medicine and dentistry. Other facil- 
ities include recreational pursuits, religious activi- 
ties, and special ongoing groups such as Alcoho- 
lics Anonymous and Addicts Anonymous. 

The foregoing description of the treatment 
program is applicable to all NARA units. For 
convenience we shall later discuss the specialized 
treatment at the Danbury unit. Specialized treat- 
ment elements in the other two units parallel the 
Danbury program in scope but differ in some 
specifics. 

The second major focus of the treatment pro- 
gram is the specialized treatment provided pa- 
tients by NARA staff members. The patient is 
placed in an ongoing psychotherapy group follow- 
ing evaluation. These groups meet twice weekly 
for 114 hours. Each group has a maximum of 10 
members. The groups meet once weekly without 
a therapist. The focus of group interaction and 
inquiry is on the nature of the maladaptive behav- 
ior of the group members. 

Once placed in a group a patient generally is 
not transferred to another group. Provision for 
individual therapy can be made if necessary, but 
usually will not be employed. The possibility of 
individual psychotherapy is not totally excluded, 
but is not given special emphasis. However, where 
a patient feels that he has something of concern 
to him that he does not believe he can discuss in 
the group, he may seek a member of the staff if his 
dormitory group approves this measure. In the 
main, group psychotherapy techniques are 
emphasized. 

The third major thrust in the overall treatment 
program is the activities centered around the 
patient’s dormitory group. The dormitory group is 
arranged to confront the patient with a situation 
or hierarchy of ascending responsibilities and 
status. This includes such aspects of group life 
as task assignment, distribution of information, 
liaison with staff, and therapeutic assistant func- 
tions. Group living stresses the need of each 

7 Lewis Yablonsky, The Tunnel Back: Synanon (New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1965); and Rita Volkman and Donald R. Cressey, 


“Differential Association and the Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, September 1963, pp. 129-142. 


group member to be concerned about all other 
group members and to be mutually responsible 
for all group behavior. Patients must not only 
behave in an acceptable manner, but also are 
expected to feel responsible for the behavior and 
progress of others. 

On arrival at the institution, each new patient 
is greeted by those group members responsible 
for the greeting task and is assigned to a more 
senior member of the group who will function to 
help acquaint the new patient with the procedures 
and values of the group and to act generally in a 
“big brother” capacity. As a new patient pro- 
gresses through the program, he gradually 
assumes similar responsibilities for other newly 
arriving patients. 

Each group holds meetings 7 days weekly. 
Meetings include encounters similar to those 
employed at Synanon meetings,’ group meetings 
to discuss group business, and seminars. The 
latter are of three general types: 

(1) Seminars dealing with the outside world 
which include such things as discussions of news, 
speeches by guest speakers, and so on, 

(2) Debates and public speaking exercises, 
both prepared and extemporaneous, and 

(3) Socialization seminars in which members 
are taught how to eat, dress for a job, and how 
to behave in social situations. 

Group meetings are also held which include all 
NARA patients and all NARA staff. These meet- 
ings are generally concerned with the passage of 
information from staff to the group (staff policy 
announcements), from patients to staff, as well 
as exchanges of information between patients. 
The meetings are generally held weekly. 

The treatment program is not a single program 
for all patients. Rather, there are a number of 
possible programs to meet the various needs 
of patients. The determination of which program 
a patient will follow depends partly on his needs, 
partly on his desire to participate in a program, 
and partly on the availability of resources. 


Aftercare 


After release from the institutional phase of 
treatment, the patient is provided with any addi- 
tional treatment he will require in the community. 
Separation of aftercare from other aspects of 
treatment reflects the tremendous importance of 
aftercare in the total treatment program. After- 
care remains a key element upon which the 
treatment program is based. To be successful 
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the program must possess the following qualities: 

(1) Intensity of service, 

(2) Continuity of service linking institutional 
and aftercare phases closely together, and 

(3) Individuality of service, that is, an after- 
care arrangement capable of encouraging and 
nurturing individual relationships between coun- 
selor and patient. 

The Attorney General has delegated to the 
Bureau of Prisons the authority to contract with 
community agencies and private individuals to 
provide specialized aftercare treatment services 
for those released to community supervision. The 
scope of these aftercare services includes counsel- 
ing, group and individual psychotherapy, self-help 
ex-addict coordinated groups, emergency medical 
care for conditions arising from or related to 
addiction, urine testing surveillance, temporary 
housing assistance, and transportation, and where 
deemed appropriate, vocational and educational 
training. 

At the present time all NARA patients released 
from the Bureau’s institutions to community 
supervision are supervised by the Federal Proba- 
tion Service. This plan calls for the supervision 
of patients by the probation officers, supplemented 
by whatever corrective counseling and other 
specialized services are needed by the patient and 
are available in the community. The responsibility 
for locating and evaluating potential participa- 
ting aftercare agencies is shared by the Bureau 
of Prisons, the Board of Parole, and federal 
probation officers. 

Since released patients are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Parole, the probation officer 
as the Attorney General’s agent in matters per- 
taining to parole has responsibility for liaison 
with the agencies with whom contracts have been 
made and for determining that all of the con- 
ditions of release are met. The probation officer 
is the key person in the implementation of the 
aftercare program. Both he and members of the 
contract agency staff work as a team to achieve 
the congressional mandate for supervised after- 
care. 

The probation officers involved in this program 
are using different approaches to implement 
aftercare. As one example, the Los Angeles proba- 
tion office is using a treatment team approach 
augmented by consultation services from the 
University of Southern California Institute of 
Psychiatry and Law. The team has six members, 


others treatment fails. 
Bureau of Prisons program includes extensive 


four of whom are probation officers. One proba- 
tion officer conducts individual and group counsel- 
ing for Title II releasees. This is his sole responsi- 
bility as an officer. He is assisted by a second 
probation officer who, in addition to his regular 
caseload, has the administrative responsibility for 
these cases and sees to it that all of the conditions 
of release are met. A third probation officer 
assumes the dual role of research consultant and 
family counselor. A fourth officer is a trained 
psychometrist. Additional members of the team 
include a psychiatrist and a Bureau of Prisons 
employment placement officer. 

Each case received is assigned by the treatment 
team to one of four treatment groups, depending 
on the type and intensity of service needed. As 
the program progresses, comparative studies will 
be made to determine the effects of treatment. 


Need for Research 


There have been no definitive studies to date 
that have provided satisfactory answers why 
some addicts are successfully treated while with 
For this reason, the 


systematic research to acquire “hard” data about 
all aspects of addiction. Present data about addic- 
tion are incomplete and are based primarily on 
clinical impressions and inadequately controlled 
studies. The research plans are designed to pro- 
vide information about the addict group in the 
custody of the Bureau of Prisons which can be 
considered a controlled study group within which 
hypotheses and assumptions about all aspects of 
addiction can be evaluated. Efforts will be made 
to develop profiles of addict patients, to develop 
a typology based on such profiles, and to attempt 
to identify social, psychological, cultural, and 
situational factors which influence the genesis of 
the addictive process. Each treatment unit will 
provide an adequate setting within which to evalu- 
ate treatment approaches to addiction. 

As indicated above, differences in specialized 
treatment elements have been built into each 
NARA unit in the hope of isolating and identify- 
ing effective treatment approaches. The research 
protocol will attempt to measure, for example, 
which forms of institutional and aftercare treat- 
ment will be most effective with different kinds 
of patients. There are limited data to suggest 
that supervision of patients after release pro- 
duces lower relapse rates than does release with- 
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out supervision.’ However, what kinds of after- 
care supervision and treatment work best with 
narcotic addicts largely remain unresearched. To 
provide basic data about drug addiction it is be- 
lieved necessary that research proceed concomi- 
tantly with the ongoing treatment program. 
Certain decisions regarding treatment have been 
based at this stage on educated guesses. It is 
anticipated that information from the research 
thrust of the program will provide more reliable 
data on which to base program modifications. 

Varying definitions of addiction will influence 
estimates of ultimate success. Dole and 
Nyswanger measure success in terms of social 
performance, Lindesmith in terms of disappear- 

8 Michael J. Pescor, ‘‘Follow-Up Study of Treated Narcotic Drug 
Addicts,’ Public Health Reports, Supplement No. 170, 1943, and 
Meyer H. Diskind, “New Horizons in the Treatment of Narcotic 
Addiction,’”” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1960, pp. 55-63. 

® V. P. Dole and M. Nyswander, “‘A Medical Treatment for Diacetyl- 
morphine (heroin) Addiction,” Journal of American Medical Associa- 


tion, August 1965, pp. 646-650; and A. R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1947), Pp 46. 


ance of feelings of craving, and so on.® Abstinence 
from drugs as a measure of successful treatment 
must be employed with care. A person who used 
drugs during the first 2 weeks after release, but 
never thereafter, would be reflected as having 
failed in treatment if total abstinence is the sole 
measure of success, The pattern of abstinence and 
drug use, then, is the more fruitful area of explor- 
ation. Abstinence alone represents only one pos- 
sible measure of success and not necessarily the 
best one at that. If the individual remains absti- 
nent, but at the same time makes no adequate 
marital or job adjustment and continues to engage 
in criminal activity, we have accomplished little. 
If addiction is replaced by incapacitating psychi- 
atric symptomatology, we have likewise gained 
nothing. With this in mind, community adjust- 
ment, internal adjustment, and abstinence from 
narcotics (measured along a continuum) will be 
considered in the evaluation of treatment outcome. 


Prerelease Program Evaluation: Some 
Implications of Negative Findings 


By NORMAN HOLT AND RUDY RENTERIA* 


the field of corrections that a dispropor- 

tionately small amount of institutional re- 
sources are devoted to preparation for release. 
Glaser remarks: 


[tte SEEMS to be a growing awareness in 


In federal and state prison I have repeatedly noted 
much more continuous concern with maintenance of 
high standards in the orientation classes for newly 
admitted prisoners than in the prerelease classes. The 
latter seem to operate in spurts, being elaborately 
developed for some periods and then diminishing or 
disappearing altogether. They often decline when staff 
in charge of these sessions leave the institutions or 
become involved in other programs. Usually no one 
strongly complains about the interruption of the pre- 
release programs, so they readily slow to a halt or 
near halt.! 


In an issue of The Prison Journal devoted to 
prerelease, Jansyn observed that: 


Preparation for release is a widely discussed matter, 
but the extensive literature is not matched with equal 
concern in practice. By comparison there is not a 
prominent literature on admission and _ orientation, 
but this preparation for life in the prison is conducted 


* Mr. Holt is research analyst with the Southern Con- 
servation Center at Chino, California. Mr. Renteria is a 
correctional counselor at the Center. 


under higher standards than the preparation for life 
in a free society. 


The modern, well-equipped reception centers 
which dot the correctional landscape are hardly 
matched by equally endowed prerelease facilities. 


The Problem 


While resources devoted to prerelease programs 
are, by comparison, admittedly meager, the pro- 
portion devoted to evaluating the effects of these 
programs is virtually nonexistent. There are a 
number of good descriptive reports* and impres- 


1 Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1964, pp. 406-7. 

2 Leon Jansyn, Jr., “‘Problems and Counseling in Pre-Release,” The 
Prison Journal, Autumn-Winter, 1966, p. 4. 

% Anthony Catalino, “A Prerelease Program for Juveniles in a 
Medium-Security Institution,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1967, p. 
29; J. E. Clark, “The Texas Prerelease Program,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1966, pp. 53-58; Paul J. Eubanks, ‘Pre-Release Instruction 
Program-Apalachee Correctional Institution,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, 1963, pp. 327-332; Clarence Guienzi, 
“Federal Pre-Release Guidance Centers: A Half Decade Later,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Correctional Association, 1966, pp. 314-321; 
Edward B. Murray, “The Role of the Probation Officer in Prerelease 
Preparation,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1957, pp. 29-35; Nathan S. 
Nackman, “A Transitional Service Between Incarceration and Release,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1963, p. 46; H. E. Kachleski, ““An Ap- 
proach to Parole Preparation,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1956, p. 29; 
Ronald W. Vanderwiel, ‘‘Pre-Release Programs and Pennsylvania,” The 
Prison Journal, Autumn-Winter 1966, pp. 14-20. 
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sionistic accounts which serve the important func- 
tion of sharing experience but hard data is scarce. 

An important exception is Baker’s research 
with prerelease in the United States Penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. The results of a 
questionnaire administered to inmates before par- 
ticipating in the program is summarized by 
Baker: 


A summary analysis of responses revealed the aver- 
age prerelease inmate to be principally interested in 
finding a job and having money to meet release needs. 
He also had a strong wish for assistance from the 
institution. As he viewed the situation 90 days prior to 
his release, his principal and immediate postrelease 
interest was to “settle down and stay out of trouble.” 
His anticipated major problems were finding adequate 
employment and/or financial assistance. 


In the postrelease questionnaire, however, the 
relationship between the prerelease program and 
experience on parole is treated in a very general 
way so that it is difficult to tell what, if anything, 
it was about the programs that was successful. 
Baker expresses this difficulty: “We do not know 
to what extent the postrelease adjustment is the 
result of institutional training and experience, 
prerelease preparation, supervision by the pro- 
bation officer, acceptance by and encouragement 
from the family, a break in finding the right job, 
or any combination of a host of other variables.’”® 

It should also be pointed out that in using a 
self-reporting technique, Baker loses some degree 
of validity that might be reduced with a less 
obtrusive measure of success. Evaluations of this 
type by inmates are subject to considerable bias. 

This article reports the results of research on 
a prerelease program in which we attempted to 
overcome these difficulties by using a variety of 
methods. 


The Prerelease Program 


The program on which this research is 
based began in the fall of 1965 as a major under- 
taking by one of California’s smaller institutions 
for adult male felons. The institution serves 
mainly as a screening and training facility for 
the Correctional Forestry Camps in Southern 
California. Thus program development faces the 
dual problem of transience and the small number 
of potential participants. Despite these difficulties 
it was described in an independent statewide sur- 


. Baker, 


“Preparing Prisoners for Their Return to the Com- 
’ FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1966, p. 46. 
id., p. 49. 

® Ben Lohse, Parole Administrator, 
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“Pre-Release Operations: Institu- 
California Department of Corrections, May 1967 (dittoed 


vey at that time as “the most ambitious prerelease 
program in California.”® 

Utilization of community resources was a prime 
objective. The program was given this emphasis 
because better community relations was viewed 
as an equally important goal. Three months be- 
fore the classes began the correctional counselor 
responsible for the program was detached to 
develop contacts with local businessmen, govern- 
ment officials, labor leaders, and key personnel 
in public and private agencies. With a few excep- 
tions the community was described as enthusias- 
tic. Public agencies seemed the most interested. 
During this planning phase extensive contacts 
were also made with parole and _ institution 
personnel throughout California. In addition, 
much information was supplied through corre- 
spondence with knowledgeable persons in both the 
federal and other state correctional systems. Fol- 
lowing the preliminary contacts a meeting was 
held at the institution for all interested resource 
persons. This provided the opportunity for them 
to meet the institution staff and ask any un- 
answered questions. These same community 
leaders provided most of the materia! for the 
program. 

Most of the program contents were developed 
from literature supplied by larger, more pro- 
gressive institutions. It thus contained much of 
what is considered to be “the state of the art” 
in prerelease programming. Below is a typical 
schedule for the course. 


CLASS 
Orientation 
Conditions of Parole 
How To Get a Job 


INSTRUCTOR 


Staff 

Parole agent 

CSES repre- 
sentative 

Local school ad- 
ministrator 

San Bernardino 
Welfare repre- 
sentative 


DATE 


June 27 
June 28 


June 29 

Educational 
Opportunities 

Welfare Dept. 
Assistance 


June 30 


July 
July 
July 


Holiday 

Setting Up a Parole 
Placement 

Wardrobe Tips 

Motor Vehicle 
Operation 

How To Keep a Job 


Parole agent 


Local clothier 


DMV repre- 
sentative 


Local busi- 
nessman 


Staff 
Parole agent 


July 
July 


July 8 
July 11 
July 12 


How To Fail on Parole 

Problems Faced By 
Parolee/Agent 

Tips on Buying a Car ___ Local car 
dealer 

Local bank 
official 


Attorney 


July 13 
Budgeting and 
Borrowing 


Legal Problems 


July 14 
July 15 
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Staff 
Parole agent 


Release Anxieties 


Laws Unique to 
Parolee 


Union Management 


July 18 
July 19 


Union Repre- 
sentative 

Local law 
enforcement 
official 

Salvation Army 
representative 


Staff 


July 20 

Purpose/ Function of 
Law 

July 21 

Salvation Army 
Program 

How Staff Sees 
Inmates as They Go 
to Parole 


How To Succeed on Parole agent 
Parole and parolee 


Family Responsibilities Staff 


Social Security Social Security 
representative July 28 


Staff July 29 
Five such courses, each lasting about 5 weeks, 
were offered over an 18-month period. The 
participants consisted of 100 inmates with parole 
dates or the status of “Release Upon Approved 
Parole Plan.” Seventeen were released earlier than 
anticipated so that 83 completed the full course. 


July 22 
July 25 


July 26 
July 27 


Summary/Conclusion 


Method 


Several different procedures were used to collect 
data. The same fill-in questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to participants in the first four courses on 
the first and last day of instruction. This instru- 
ment consisted of 14 questions on areas covered 
by the course. A final question asked their re- 
sponse to the prerelease program. One question, 
for example, asked: “What will you do for recre- 
ation when not working?” Another asked: “‘What 
sorts of things can your parole agent do for you?” 

The fifth group was given a “true or false” test 
during the first and final classes. These questions 
were developed from lesson plans and handout 
material submitted by the instructors. Earlier 
versions were pretested for wording and am- 
biguity on two 20-man dormitory groups. The 
71 questions were scored in terms of eight sub- 
jects covered. On both the test and questionnaire 
inmate responses after instruction were compared 
with answers before. An inmate research clerk 
joined the fifth class as a participant observer, 
unknown to the instructor or others, and wrote 
up extensive notes. In addition, focused inter- 
views were conducted with three members of this 
course. And finally, following the fifth course, 
all other inmates in the institution with parole 
dates were asked to complete a short questionnaire 
asking what, if anything, they would like con- 
sidered in a prerelease course. 


Findings 


The questions on the pre- and postquestionnaire, 
given in four courses, were rated in two different 
ways. Attitude items were rated on whether the 
inmate was more positive in his attitude after 
the 5 weeks of instruction. Most of the questions 
were information items and were scored in terms 
of whether the inmate seemed to have more 
information or ideas after instruction. For ex- 
ample, his response after the 5-week course to 
the question, “What will be your biggest problem 
when you get out?” was compared to his response 
before the course. It was scored as a “better idea” 
if his response was less vague and ambiguous and 
he seemed to be anticipating some problem areas. 

Table 1 gives the results of the information 
and attitude questionnaire. In general, there ap- 
pears to be very little difference between the pre- 
and postquestionnaires. This strongly suggests 
that only a meager amount of learning or attitude 
change took place. 


TABLE 1.— Questionnaire responses of 70 inmates before 
and after instruction in prerelease course 


After Instruction 
More Fewer 
Subjects covered or or 
better poorer 
ideas ideas 


Same 
ideas 


. Where to find employment 

. How to get a job 

. How to keep a job 

What do you want out of a job 

How parole agent can help you 

. What parole agent expects 

. Biggest problem after release 

. Ingredients of successful 
marriages 

. Expectations from family 

. Expectations toward family 

. Plans for recreation 

. Plan to be doing in 5 years 


00 SID OV CODD 


In a study of attitudes toward parole agents 
after instruction, 14 percent had a more positive 
attitude, 29 percent were more negative, and 57 
percent showed no change. In the study of post- 
instruction attitudes toward budgeting money, 
14 percent were more positive in their attitudes, 
7 percent were more negative, and 78 percent 
showed no change. 

On the participants’ opinion of the prerelease 
course, 69 percent disclosed a positive attitude, 19 
percent a negative attitude, and 12 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

On almost every item less than one-third do 
better after the course. The number doing better 
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only exceeds the number doing worse by an 
average less than 8 percent. 

The responses to items 7 and 10 in table 1 were 
typical of the lack of change. Item 7 asked, “‘What 
will be your biggest problem when released?” 
Seventy-one percent had no better idea after 
completing the class. Eleven percent of the in- 
mates moved from “some idea” to “no or poor 
idea” while 17 percent seem to have a better idea. 
When asked what they expected from their fami- 
lies (item 10), 70 percent had no more of an idea 
after the class than before. Fourteen percent had 
a poorer idea while 16 percent had more of an 
idea the second time. 

The largest information gains occur for ques- 
tions about parole (16 percent and 14 percent) ; 
but 29 percent also report more negative attitudes 
toward parole agents. Whether this represents 
a net gain is debatable. On the average, the 
majority of inmates (60 percent) showed no 
changes. 

Most of the participants, however, made posi- 
tive remarks about the courses (69 percent). 
Although such positive reactions often are given 
as proof of a successful program, their true 
meaning is difficult to ascertain. In this program 
inmates were released from work assignments 
and, since classes were shorter, participants ended 
up with more free time. It could have been this 
benefit to which they responded. 

The relationship between prerelease instruc- 
tion and questionnaire responses was so weak 
that we were prompted to construct a new instru- 
ment. We felt that the negative findings might 
have resulted from difficulty in written expres- 
sion. Thus the “‘true or false” test was constructed 
with considerable care. Table 2 gives the results 
of this second instrument. 

Here, again, there is very little difference in 
the number of questions answered correctly be- 
fore and after the course. The average scores are 
almost identical. The average percentage of cor- 
rect answers on the first test was 49.2 and 50.5 
on the second test. As on the questionnaire, the 
classes on parole stand out as learning experi- 
ences. They also do somewhat better on questions 
about educational opportunities and the Motor 
Vehicle Code. The classes on buying clothes ap- 
pear to have been a wasted effort. 

7 On 20 of the 120 questionnaires returned, all items were dutifully 
separately and is not included in the table. This tends to under- 


estimate the interest, but avoids the gross overestimation that would 
occur by their inclusion. 
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TABLE 2.—Comparison of test results of 13 inmates before 
and after 5 weeks of prerelease instruction 


Number 
who 
did 
better 
after 
course 


Number Number 


Subjects covered better 


before 
course 


both 
tests 


All subjects combined 
Purchasing a car 

Motor Vehicle Code 
Educational opportunities 
Budgeting money 

Buying a wardrobe 
Securing employment 
Relations with police 
Conditions of parole 
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For several months following the fifth course 
inmates, whose time was set, filled out question- 
naires asking what subjects they wished covered 
in a prerelease program. Respondents were asked 
to select from a list of 15 subjects commonly 
offered those which interested them. Item 1 asked 
them whether they wished to participate in a 
program at all. Table 3 shows the relative fre- 
quency with which the subjects were selected.? 


TABLE 3.—Percentage of 100 inmates with parole and 
discharge dates who wanted various subjects 
covered in a prerelease course 


Did not want to participate in any 
prerelease program 

Would like to participate in such a program 

Parole agents to discuss problems of parole 

Parole agents to discuss conditions of parole 

Driving privileges 

Parolees to discuss their parole problems 

How to buy a used car 

California Department of Employment 

Labor Union policies 

Applying for a job 

Purchasing clothes 

Income tax 

Vocational rehabilitation 

Social Security benefits 

Family Welfare Aid 

Certificate of Rehabilitation 

Budgeting your money 


53% 
AT% 
43% 
43% 
36% 
36% 
32% 
30% 
29% 
27% 
26% 
25% 
23% 
22% 
20% 
20% 


About half of the 100 inmates did not want 
to participate. Those who did, requested an aver- 
age of nine subjects each. Here again, we see the 
relative importance inmates placed on the subject 
of parole. All but six wanted to talk with a parole 
agent. 

Paralleling Baker’s findings, the next subject 
of most interest was information about jobs and 
transportation. The number interested in job in- 
formation suggests that as much as 50 percent of 
those wanting any instruction are uncertain about 
their job plans. 
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The Certificate of Rehabilitation seems to 
attract the least interest. For each item there is 
a small but substantial group interested. For 
the average area about one-third were interested. 
One-third of those making additional comments 
asked about early release procedures. 


Discussion 


Thus far we have reported the results of three 
data collection instruments. On the information 
questionnaire the answers were not much better 
after 5 weeks of instruction than before. Similar 
results were obtained with a “true or false” test. 
In this section we shall bring to bear the observa- 
tion and interview material in trying to explain 
the program’s apparent lack of effect. 

The major difficulty appears to have been poor 
motivation. Many of the inmates were ill-prepared 
for a learning experience. This was related to 
several factors. First, although not all eligible 
inmates participated, there was no real selection 
of participants in the first four classes. These 
were composed of inmates most readily available 
—those already in the Center and lacking crucial 
work skills. In this institutional setting inmates 
who are readily available represent a dispropor- 
tionate number of program failures. Center in- 
mates also have the time and are in the location 
to get prerelease information through less formal 
channels. Thus, compared with camp men, as a 
group they would be expected to profit less from 
classroom instruction. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the somewhat better showing in the 
fifth course. Participants for this course were 
brought in from outerlying camps—the program 
successes. 

Secondly, several of those interviewed were 
anxious about some pressing individual problem 
and had little energy left over to concentrate on 
more general matters. One inmate had kept his 
imprisonment secret from certain family members 
but was now in the position of having to make it 
known. Another inmate, a parole violator who 
had lasted 2 weeks on his previous release, still 
had no job prospects although this was a crucial 
ingredient in his past failure. 

Thirdly, the program sought to meet the 
needs of inmates in general and thus met 
the needs of none in particular. The average in- 
mate, if he was interested at all, was inter- 


8 Suggested in conversation with Bob Doran, departmental training 
coordinator, California Department of Corrections. 


® Suggested in correspondence with J. E. Baker, Warden, Peni- 
tentiary of New Mexico. 


ested in only about half the subjects. Third 
termers found out about the conditions of parole, 
single men heard about Aid to Needy Children, 
and a halfway house was described to men with 
well-formulated residential plans. In addition, the 
subject matter might have been more relevant if 
inmates had participated in the planning stage of 
the program.’ The subjects offered reflected what 
staff judged to be the inmate’s needs. 

Fourthly, the quality of the presentations by 
staff and outside personnel was uneven. The 
instances of poor presentation was, in part, the 
price paid for community involvement. Willing 
volunteers are not always the best prepared. Staff 
assignments, on the other hand, are too often 
made on the basis of availability rather than 
suitability. Parole agents who are available for a 
last minute assignment to a prerelease class are 
not likely to be the most inspiring. 

But there would seem to be a deeper, underlying 
reason for the uneven quality of the classes. When 
the prerelease program is an institutional opera- 
tion there is no real payoff on the investment. 
Neither the institution nor staff involved are 
rewarded on the basis of how the inmate utilizes 
the prerelease information on parole. Whatever 
benefits the program has are received by the 
parole division. Typically, institutions lack even 
systematic feedback on the parolees’ use of pre- 
release material. By contrast, orientation pro- 
grams have a very immediate and concrete payoff 
in the form of a smoother running institution. 

Fifthly, attendance at all classes was mandatory 
for those placed in the course. Under these con- 
ditions the data in table 3 indicate that about 
two-thirds of the participants will have no 
interest in the subject matter during any given 
class and half will be attending under duress. 

The alternative would be to have at least part 
of the course voluntary. Classes on legal and 
administrative matters might require attendance, 
for example, while inmates could attend others 
as needed.® Another possibility is to have the 
inmate, with his counselor, make up a schedule 
based on his individual needs but have attendance 
required once he has made his selection. 

The principal argument against having partici- 
pation voluntary is that not enough inmates would 
show up. It is generally felt that a prerelease class 
is not worth conducting unless there are 15 or 20 
inmates. By contrast, how many orientation ses- 
sions have been cancelled because of too few new 
arrivals? Most institutions would probably con- 
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tinue orientation as long as there was one new 
prisoner. 

In conclusion, this study illustrates some com- 
mon pitfalls in prerelease programming and sug- 
gests some broad directions that future programs 
might take with profit. The plain fact is that our 
knowledge of the effectiveness of such program- 
ming is meager. If there is any overall lesson to 
be learned from our data it is that one must avoid 


United States Department of Justice was re- 

ceived in the offices of all United States district 
court judges. This memorandum was written to 
familiarize each of the judges with the costs 
involved and the excessive time utilized in having 
psychiatric examinations made at the Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. It was pointed out in the memorandum that 
when defendants are sent to the Center for psy- 
chiatric examinations under a court order to 
establish their competency to stand trial, the 
Department of Justice was responsible for paying 
the cost of these examinations. However, if the 
examination was for purposes other than the 
determination of competency to stand trial, 
the expense was usually charged to the United 
States Courts. 

During the fiscal year 1966, the Department of 
Justice paid an average of $2,119 to the Bureau 
of Prisons for each of the 198 defendants exam- 
ined at the Springfield Center. Added to this, 
there was an estimated transportation cost of 
$543 for a total of $2,662 for each defendant. To 
further compound the problem, an average of 
8814 days was required for each examination.! 
It was concluded that considerable time and 
money could be saved by increasing the use of 
local psychiatrists and psychiatric facilities. It 


[i LATE July of 1967 a memorandum from the 
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the Veterans Administration Hospital, Birmingham, Ala- 
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getting overly committed and bogged down with 
traditional prerelease programs. The subject 
matter’s utility and effectiveness should be under 
constant review. By contrast, we have seen how 
a prerelease program can provide a fertile ground 
for program experimentation. We have tried also 
to demonstrate with this report the importance 
of building evaluation techniques into the pro- 
gram’s development. 


was pointed out that many defendants were 
already being examined by private psychiatrists 
or in private, municipal, state, or other federal 
institutions to establish their competency to stand 
trial. The services of private psychiatrists could 
be obtained at fees as low as $25 per examination 
and often were performed within one day. Private 
psychiatrists generally charged like amounts for 
their appearance at competency hearings. The 
examinations performed at local institutions were 
almost always completed within a few days at 
costs ranging from $10 to $30 per day. Since these 
psychiatrists, institutions, and agencies were 
near the courts, the travel time required was not 
significant. Actually, when compared with the 
time and cost per examination at the Springfield 
Center, it was suggested that considerable sav- 
ings could be achieved through the greater 
utilization of local psychiatrists and facilities. 
Moreover, the time required to transport the 
defendants to Springfield would be available to 
the United States marshal for performance of 
other duties. It was suggested, therefore, that 
steps be taken to reduce the number of defendants 
referred to Springfield. 

The use of local facilities for psychiatric exami- 
nations could reduce significantly the time re- 
quired to dispose of the case and also the cost of 
the examinations. Accordingly, it was requested 
that the United States attorneys establish rosters 


1 During the fiscal year 1968, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 186 defendants were received and studied for an average 
of 64 days at an average cost of $1,733.40. 
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of local psychiatrists who would be available to 
perform examinations upon request, and also 
enter into arrangements for confined exami- 
nations at municipal, state, private, and federal 
institutions other than those at Springfield. 

Long before receipt of the memorandum of 
July 17, 1967, the chief probation officer of the 
Northern District of Alabama, W. Foster Jordan, 
saw the need for a program which would allow 
psychiatric examinations of federal prisoners 
locally. Prior to 1938, Mr. Jordan was successful 
in developing plans with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to give 
psychiatric examinations to honorably discharged 
veterans who had cases pending before the court. 
The judges of the court had already recognized 
the value of psychiatric reports in the imposition 
of sentences, but were appalled at the expense, 
time involved, and difficulty in acquiring the 
evaluations at federal facilities. 

For 3 years following the close of World War 
II there was a noticeable increase in the number 
of defendants before the court who were in need 
of a psychiatric evaluation. With the approval of 
the court, the Birmingham probation office was 
successful in developing plans for obtaining psy- 
chiatric evaluations and treatment at the Veterans 
Administration hospitals in Alabama. However, 
the number of nonveteran defendants coming to 
the U.S. District Court at Birmingham with 
mental and emotional problems increased signifi- 
cantly from 1936 to 1949. During that period 
plans were developed with Dr. James S. Tarwater, 
then superintendent of the Bryce State Mental 
Hospital at Tuscaloosa, to have defendants in 
need of psychiatric evaluation admitted there by 
court order for observation and evaluation. 

For several months prior to 1957 the judges 
and the chief probation officer recognized the need 
for a psychiatric consultant for the court and also 
the probation office. On September 18, 1957, 
Chief Judge Seybourn H. Lynne and Judge 
Hobart H. Grooms of the U. S. District Court at 
Birmingham, signed a court order appoint- 
ing Dr. Albert B. Stephens, Jr., as psychiatric 
consultant to the probation office of the court. Dr. 
Stephens was employed on a fee basis and per- 
formed evaluations of defendants as directed by 
the judges of the court. The fees for these services 
were provided by the Department of Justice and 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 


Dr. Stephens saw an opportunity to provide 


additional training for the psychiatric residents 
at the University of Alabama Medical Center in 
Birmingham and services, as well, for the court. 
He was already a member of the faculty and staff 
of the Department of Psychiatry at the Center, 
but wished to expand the program to include 
experience and training in the field of forensic 
psychiatry. He outlined a three-fold program 
which would give the residents in psychiatry an 
opportunity to become familiar with the functions 
of the probation services as they relate (1) to 
the probationer and parolee; (2) to the probation 
officers; (3) to the resident psychiatrist who was 
working with them. It was designed to provide 
the resident psychiatrist an opportunity to con- 
duct interviews and make evaluations of proba- 
tioners and parolees; to interpret to the probation 
officers the dynamics of the probationers’ and 
parolees’ illnesses, and to assist in conducting 
training sessions for the probation officers to 
enable them to have an understanding of certain 
psychiatric syndromes. The three-fold program 
also provided an opportunity for the resident 
psychiatrist to have the experience of examining 
and preparing for the court evaluation reports 
on defendants who were awaiting trial. 


Psychiatric Service for Probationers 
and Parolees 


Following the appointment of Dr. Stephens 
there was a continued increase in the number of 
defendants in criminal cases suffering from men- 
tal and emotional disorders. It was felt there 
needed to be a further expansion in the psychiat- 
ric services afforded the court by the University 
Medical Center. Prior to this, the defendants 
evaluated were those where there was a question 
of competency; but there were no provisions for 
the evaluation of probationers and parolees who 
displayed symptoms of emotional] illness and there 
was no question of competence. 

Again, the probation office in Birmingham had 
the foresight to recognize the need for psychiatric 
consultation which would also allow an evaluation 
of defendants under supervision and without an 
order of the court. At this point the probation 
office entered into negotiations with Dr. Frank J. 
Nuckols, then chief of the Division of Community 
Psychiatry at the University of Alabama Medical 
Center, to initiate a program which would allow 
psychiatric evaluations not only of defendants 
prior to sentence, but also those under super- 
vision of the probation office. 
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On August 14, 1967, an agreement between the 
United States probation office and the Department 
of Psychiatry of the University of Alabama Medi- 
cal Center was formalized. It provided psychiatric 
consultation to the probation office without a 
court order. This consultation would not only 
provide service to the probation office, but also 
would provide a training assignment for residents 
in psychiatry who would be supervised indirectly 
in their work. This was in contrast to Dr. 
Stephens’ program which, as previously outlined, 
allowed the resident psychiatrist to work only 
under direct supervision of the court psychiatrist. 
Under the agreement a resident psychiatrist 
would be available at regularly scheduled periods 
of one-half day per week for a 6-month period. 
When a problem arose with a probationer or 
parolee, or with a person undergoing a presen- 
tence investigation, the resident psychiatrist 
would examine and evaluate the defendant, review 
the records, and then be available to confer with 
the probation officer. In such a conference it was 
understood that the psychiatrist had no line 
authority. Furthermore, any suggestions offered 
by the resident psychiatrist were given with the 
understanding that they could be accepted or 
rejected, depending on the policies existing in the 
court and probation office at that time. The proba- 
tion officer continued to receive supervision from 
his own supervisor and chief. The resident psy- 
chiatrist was supervised by the faculty and staff 
of the Medical Center’s Department of Psychiatry. 

On August 1, 1967, Dr. V. Delane O’Rear was 
assigned as the first resident psychiatrist to 
participate in the new program. During the next 
6 months, as outlined in the agreement, he was 
available at the probation office for consultation 
with probationers, parolees, and members of their 
immediate families, or with the probation officers, 
either individually or in a group. During this 
6-month period Dr. O’Rear provided consultation 
for approximately 25 persons under supervision 
and also participated in group meetings which 
were oriented to provide further training for the 
probation officers themselves. The training was in 
the techniques of fact gathering, counseling, inter- 
pretation and understanding of psychodynamics, 
as well as providing support for the officers as 
they developed their own interpretive capabilities. 
These consultations and conferences with proba- 
tion officers proved to be of considerable value to 
all persons concerned. One of the probationers 
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evaluated by Dr. O’Rear was a 16-year-old boy 
whose case follows: 


C.E.B. was in state custody awaiting trial on five 
felony cases. He also had pending against him a case 
in federal court, where he was charged under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act with 
the interstate transportation of a stolen motor vehicle. 
There was no question of competency, but there was a 
pattern of bizarre behavior. The probation officer who 
was preparing the presentence report requested the 
resident psychiatrist to examine the boy and prepare a 
report. 

The past history in this case indicated that there was 
a personality pattern disturbance, sociopathic type, oper- 
ating in his behavior. However, on psychiatric interview 
it was found that he was the product of an unstable 
home environment. His parents had divorced 11%4 years 
before, but had been separated a total of 3 years. The 
boy had chosen to live with his father who subsequently 
remarried, but had frequent marital difficulties even 
with his second wife. There also had been marked fric- 
tion between the boy and the stepmother to the point 
that he felt totally alienated from the home. His history 
revealed that he had witnessed an incident in which his 
father killed his own brother approximately 2 years 
before the time of his evaluation by the resident 
psychiatrist, and recently was witness to an altercation 
in which his father was shot and wounded and a friend 
of his father’s was killed. 

Subsequently, he developed a pattern of petty theft, 
apparently as part of his peer relationship with a group 
of boys with whom he associated. This coincided with 
the family’s move to a trailer park. It appeared signifi- 
cant that he had no history of previous difficulty. 

On questioning this boy, it seemed significant that he 
viewed his life as an unhappy one, and felt completely 
disavowed from any display of affection from those in 
his family or environment. He admitted that he wished 
he might be able to show his parents that he loved them, 
or that they would in some way indicate to him their 
concern for him through some form of affection. He 
indicated a degree of insight that his antisocial behav- 
ior had at least partially been an influence of his 
environment and felt that if he could live in the home 
of his grandparents, these environmental influences 
would be removed. The boy showed no evidence of 
psychosis. It was believed that the problem at hand was 
an adjustment reaction of adolescence. 


Following this evaluation the resident psychia- 
trist and the probation officer held a conference 
which emphasized the need for some type of 
environmental structure as well as a need for a 
more healthy emotional interchange between the 
adults in his environment and the boy himself. 
Another point of emphasis was the fact that this 
boy did not categorically fall into a true character 
disturbance; but if given the opportunity, he 
could develop healthy adult traits which would 
allow him to better adjust to the accepted social 
codes. 

A point of consideration was that the laws of 
society had to be satisfied in this case in that there 
were marked violations. However, one dilemma 
which faced the probation officer was that this 
boy, under the Alabama law, would be treated 
as an adult, while under federal law he would be 
treated as a juvenile. It was concluded, therefore, 
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that it would be advantageous from the standpoint 
of appropriate placement and rehabilitation if 
this boy could be handled under federal super- 
vision. The psychiatric report was submitted to 
the boy’s home county circuit solicitor who agreed 
to release him to federal custody so that he could 
be committed to the Federal Youth Center at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, for a period of observation and 
study. The State agreed not to prosecute on its 
charges. It was anticipated that character growth 
and structure would be more meaningful ulti- 
mately to the boy than it would have been had he 
been placed in a penal institution where his con- 
tacts perhaps would be more with the mature 
criminal type. 


Need for Inpatient Evaluation 


In January 1968 Dr. Wallace W. Wilkerson was 
assigned to replace Dr. O’Rear as resident psychi- 
atrist and consultant to the probation officer.* 
During Dr. Wilkerson’s 6-month tour of duty in 
this capacity it became increasingly apparent 
that there was need for further broadening of the 
consultation services. It was believed that a re- 
source for inpatient evaluation was imperative 
in order to provide the necessary environment for 
observation of diagnostically difficult cases. This 
is illustrated by one of Dr. Wilkerson’s cases. 
While not suspecting incompetency, the probation 
officer recognized the need for professional assist- 
ance and requested the resident psychiatrist to 
examine C.D.S. prior to his appearance in court 
in Birmingham. The case follows: 


C.D.S. is a 35-year-old male who was arrested 
January 25, 1968, on charges of tampering with the 
United States mail. It was reported that he and two 
codefendants opened a letter containing a check from 
the State Department of Pensions and Securities and 
attempted to cash the check after forging the endorse- 
ment. Acting on a tip, federal agents were able to 
apprehend the three suspects. In a statement to the 
federal authorities, C.D.S. indicated that he had not 
willfully participated in any misconduct, but that he 
was an agent of the Secret Service and was working 
undercover in an attempt to apprehend the other two 
suspects. A check with the Secret Service in the Birm- 
ingham area revealed that they had no knowledge of the 
defendant in question and denied that he was an agent 
of that organization. A review of the probation records 
indicated that he had been previously admitted to the 
Birmingham Veterans Administration Hospital where 
he was diagnosed as having a sociopathic personality 
and acute brain syndromes secondary to alcohol intake. 
This brain syndrome was manifested by confusion, 
recent memory loss, and hallucinations. A further 
review of the records disclosed that he had been having 
increasing difficuity in performing his job, and it was 


2 Upon completion of his residency and as a result of the increased 
client load in cases of competency determination, Dr. Wilkerson was 
appointed a court psychiatrist on June 10, 1968. This gave the court 
two appointed consultant psychiatrists. 


thought that he had deteriorated rapidly in his function- 
ing ability over the several previous years. 

During the presentence investigation, the probation 
officer believed there was a further deterioration in his 
condition, evidenced by considerable bizarre behavior. 
He had on occasion given the probation office worthless 
papers to pass on to the Secret Service, and at one 
time stated that, while taking drugs, he might have 
killed Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He related a history 
of auditory hallucinations by describing “little green 
men” in his ear, and his delusional systems were clearly 
demonstrated when at one time he was called to court 
to reveal what he called pertinent information on tape 
when actually it was nothing but a recording of the 
“Grand Ole Opry’! He was seen by Dr. Wilkerson who, 
at that time, was the resident psychiatrist. At the time 
of the outpatient evaluation, C.D.S. was in control of 
his mental faculties and was well guarded in his at- 
tempts to protect himself by not revealing his delusions 
of grandeur and obvious hallucinations. 

Dr. Wilkerson felt that C.D.S. was in need of a 
period of observation in an inpatient facility with 
a controlled environment. He was hospitalized in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Birmingham for 
extensive observation and study, including psychological 
testing. While hospitalized, his delusional system was 
clearly demonstrated. The resident psychiatrist was able 
to indicate to the court that he was suffering from a 
schizophrenic reaction and was in need of treatment 
for his deteriorated mental condition. 


Two Types of Consultation Services 


There are at present two types of consultative 
services provided by the University of Alabama 
Medical Center, to the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama. One is a service 
provided by two court-appointed psychiatrists, 
Dr. Albert B. Stephens, Jr., and Dr. Wallace W. 
Wilkerson, whose primary responsibility relates 
to cases in which there is a question of competency 
and the testimony of a psychiatrist is required. 

These consultants are appointed on an “on call” 
basis rather than for a specific weekly or monthly 
consultation hour. The services rendered vary 
from month to month as the need arises, and at 
the discretion of the three judges. 

During the calendar year 1968, 17 defendants 
were examined for competency by the psychiatric 
consultants and three were examined prior to 
imposition of sentence and for the purpose of 
assisting the court in setting the sentence. 

The other service is rendered to the probation 
office by the resident psychiatrists in training 
who work under the supervision of the faculty 
and staff of the University of Alabama Medical 
Center. This service is for probationers and 
parolees who have apparent mental or emotional 
disorders. It has a two-fold purpose: It provides 
training for the resident psychiatrist as well as 
service to the probation office. This service is on a 
weekly half-day basis and the resident psychia- 
trist sees and evaluates one or two probationers 
each visit to the probation office. 
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The resident psychiatrist service has been avail- 
able to the probation office for more than 2 years 
now. During this time the resident psychiatrists 
have examined, prepared psychiatric reports on, 
and prescribed therapeutic programs for well 
over 100 persons under active supervision of the 
probation office. During the halfday each week 
that the resident psychiatrist is at the probation 
office he will read the file of the person he is to see, 
spend 114 to 2 hours in the examination, dictate 
his report, and then confer with the probation 
officer who supervises the case. Only rarely is the 
same person seen twice; and only in emergencies 
is more than one person seen during the halfday. 


Some Results of the Program 


Perhaps it is not too early to review some of 
the results of the psychiatric consultation pro- 
gram. The following are from actual case his- 
tories: 

First Case.—G.L.W. a 21-year-old male, was 
placed on probation for 2 years following his 
conviction for theft of mail while working as a 
temporary employee in a United States post office. 
He was married and had two children. There was 
a long history of instability. After 1 year in the 
Navy he was discharged because of emotional 
instability. Since his military service, there had 
been numerous changes of jobs, many episodes of 
heavy drinking, and uncontrollable rage reactions. 
He was heavily in debt and deeply depressed. He 
was referred to the resident psychiatrist. 

The resident saw this as a case of schizophrenic 
reaction, paranoid type. He recommended a con- 
tinuing treatment program in psychiatry through 
the Smolian Clinic of the University of Alabama 
Medical Center and concluded: 

In a treatment program with either psychotherapy, 
or in combination with drug therapy, it is conceivable 


that this young man can be a productive member of 
society as well as a responsible citizen. 


Along with the diagnosis, the probation officer 
received from the resident psychiatrist sugges- 
tions as to the best techniques to use in supervis- 
ing the case. The plan was followed to the letter 
by the probation officer, and the results have been 
most gratifying. G.L.W. is in good health men- 
tally, his drinking is under control, and he is 
gradually getting out of debt; and he has been on 
the same job for more than 9 months! The psy- 
chiatric assistance in this case has meant the 
difference between success and failure in the life 
of this young man. 


Second Case.—J.C. had been under parole 
supervision of the probation office many years 
and had always had a good work record and good 
relationships with his employers. His parole 
expires in 1973. He had done well on his job at one 
of Birmingham’s leading funeral homes and was 
proud of his natty uniform. However, during 
the summer of 1968, he underwent a complete 
personality change within the space of a few 
weeks. He began to lose weight and became 
detached and estranged from people where he 
worked. He seemed to be perplexed, sitting and 
staring into space and seemed not to hear when he 
was spoken to. He had several accidents, one 
involving an expensive hearse; and at funerals 
he began delivering flowers to the wrong grave. 

After a thorough examination the resident psy- 
chiatrist concluded that his was a case of 
schizophrenic reaction, acute, undifferentiated 
type. 

While I feel that the patient’s manifestations at the 
present time do indicate a schizophrenic reaction, I do 
not believe he needs hospitalization. Consequently, I 
have prescribed mellaril, 25mn. four times a day, which 
the parolee says he will obtain and take as directed. He 
has been given an appointment to return here in 2 
weeks at 9:00, September 5, for a brief followup visit 
with possible regulation of medicine. 

His functioning will probably be at a minimal level 
of responsibility, but it is thought that there is no real 
contraindication to his doing light work that would not 
involve too much decision-making or too much responsi- 
bility. In short, he should be okay for some type of 
light work that would not stress his reasoning capabili- 
ties too much at this time. If we can provide a fairly 
well-structured program for him—that is, one in which 
he is told fairly definitely what to do and when to do 
it—I believe he may pull through okay without hospital- 
ization being indicated. 

J.C. took his medicine as prescribed, and within 
a couple of weeks was ready to look for work. 
With the assistance of the probation officer, he 
found a job as cleanup man for a large auto- 
mobile dealer. It was believed this was just the 
type of work he should do for a while. After al- 
most a year J.C. is still on the same job. He has 
maintained good work habits, has a good relation- 
ship with his employer, has performed satisfac- 
torily on the job, and has made an adequate 
adjustment in every way. 

Third Case.—B.G.R., a 34-year-old man from a 
rural area, was placed on federal probation fol- 
lowing his conviction of a Dyer Act violation. For 
the first few months he worked regularly as a 
welder, was a “teetotaler,” and appeared to be on 
the way to becoming a “‘pillar of the community.” 
Then one night the place where he worked was 
burglarized; although he was in no way impli- 
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cated, he was subsequently fired. He indicated 
that at this point everything seemed to drop out 
from under him and he started drinking heavily 
again. He developed a severe “‘defeatist” attitude. 
Time after time he went to his probation officer 
and begged to be brought before the court as a 
probation violator and sent to the penitentiary, 
saying that he was afraid that he would do 
something wrong while under the influence of 
alcohol. The probation officer was unable to cope 
with his defeatist attitude and his heavy drinking, 
so B.G.R. was referred to the resident psychia- 
trist at the probation office. 

After examination, the resident psychiatrist 
diagnosed the case as chronic depression and 
situational maladjustment, and said: 

I believe we should make all efforts to get this man 
to think positively again; and in so doing, we may be 
able to salvage him from his present trend toward 
chronic institutionalization. I feel that interim hospi- 
talization is indicated in order to give him a chance to 
regroup his coping mechanisms which seem to have 
almost completely disintegrated at this time. However, 
upon discharge from the hospital he will need a great 
deal of support from the professional and an occupa- 
tional maintenance point of view. This is not going to 
be an easy task due to the degree of defeatism he has 
already developed. It will be an impossible task unless 
he, himself, is able to make the turn from negativistic 
thinking to a more positive attitude. 

The psychiatrist’s recommendations were fol- 
lowed. B.G.R. went to the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Birmingham for a week, then 
home for a week, then back to the hospital for 1 
day. He was ready for work. Three weeks later he 
wrote his probation officer: 

...I1 just what you might say came to myself last 
Sat. I busted up with my girl and could not get along 
with nobody at home but now I believe I have got most 
of my problems worked out. I got my girl back, have 
a real good job, and may be married in 3 or 4 months. 
I hope you understand what I am trying to say. I sure 
do appreciate what you have done for me and I know 
I will make it now. 

And he did! He has been gainfully employed 
ever since and has maintained sobriety. He did 
marry his girl; and his overall adjustment has 
been excellent. 

Fourth Case.—Not so dramatic, but perhaps 
more typical of the run-of-the mill cases referred 


to the resident psychiatrist, is the case of W.B.W. 
He had been employed in a large Birmingham 
bank for more than 30 years when he was arrested 
for embezzling between $4,000 and $5,000. Resti- 
tution was promptly made. This seemed to be 
clearly a case for probation; but mental and 
emotional problems began to multiply. W.B.W. 
had one child, a brilliant daughter who was a 


senior in high school. She had planned to go to 
college and complete her education. He lost his 
job at the bank and was out of work. He was up 
in years and it was not easy to begin a new career. 
He was hard-pressed just for living expenses and 
was overwhelmed at the thought of his daughter’s 
education. He was bewildered, depressed, and at 
times desperate. He developed definite suicidal 
tendencies. 


After he was placed on probation arrangements 
were made for him to be examined by the psychia- 
trist. After the psychiatrist had made his 
examination and report, he had a conference with 
the probation officer. A definite plan of super- 
vision was worked out. For many months the 
probation officer literally led W.B.W. by the hand. 
Financial assistance was found by the probation 
officer that enabled his daughter to complete 
college and also her master’s degree. Work was 
found for W.B.W. that afforded a living wage. 
The probation officer was able to instill a degree 
of self-confidence in the probationer and gradu- 
ally he was psychologically weaned. He success- 
fully completed his period of probation. Today, 
after many years, he is gainfully employed with 
the same company and is a productive, law- 
abiding citizen. 

The resident psychiatrist program is designed 
to help the probation officer with problem cases; 
only cases referred by the probation officer are 
seen. After examination, the resident psychiatrist 
dictates his report, and then confers with the 
officer who referred the case. 

In a few cases hospitalization has been recom- 
mended. All of those cases are out of the hospital 
and are functioning normally. Medication has 
been prescribed for a few; and each of these 
responded favorably. But by and large, it is the 
function of the resident psychiatrist to explain to 
the probation officer what type of mental or 
emotional disorder the probationer or parolee has, 
and to offer suggestions as to the best techniques 
and therapy to be used in effective supervision. 
To date, results of this program have been most 
encouraging. 

The judges and the probation officers of the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Alabama are gratified that psychiatry 
has been so meaningful in the administration of 
criminal justice. This psychiatric service will 
continue and will be expanded. 
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British Prison Custodial Care and Aftercare 


By MALCOLM J. BROWN 
Lecturer in Applied Social Studies, University of Bradford, England 


necessary to see it as an integral part of the 

whole philosophy and approach of society 
toward its members who have impeached one of 
its more serious codes of behaviour, and as being 
but one factor of interrelated factors of the penal 
spectrum. We will be aware of the varying philos- 
ophies underlying the enforced separation of the 
offender from society, namely, expiation, restitu- 
tion, retribution, deterrence, prevention, and 
reformation. It is the conflict that inevitably 
arises once these philosophies are put into action, 
so to speak, that largely accounts for what one 
can only describe as the abysmal failure of the 
British penal system. If we examine the implica- 
tions of these philosophies, clearly they cannot 
be merged into one unified category. The alterna- 
tives are to attempt this impossible exercise and 
fail, as we are doing at the moment, to reduce 
their number until harmony can be achieved or 
else to combine them into two or more combina- 
tions and to fit two or more “types” of offenders 
into them. 

Many of us would desperately like to see but 
one reason for incarcerating the offender and 
search the list of underlying philosophies with 
the intention of determiningly rejecting all but 
one. We are generally forced to come to the con- 
clusion that all of these philosophies have vary- 
ing elements of validity in them (however much 
we might otherwise wish), and consequently, that 
all remain on the list as of right. If we were only 
concerned with punishment, for example, then 
we would not need to talk in terms of prisons 
not being successful for if they only sought to 
punish then they would always be successful. 
We only begin to evaluate prisons when we want 
to punish a man and reform him—when we want 
both to have our cake and eat it, and in this con- 
flicting situation they are always found wanting. 
If we were only concerned to reform, then penal 
institutions would be very different places to 
what they are today. 

Mr. Smith is found guilty of burglary; the 
judge in sentencing him to 5 years imprisonment 
is conscious of the increase of this particular type 
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of crime on his circuit and hopes that the sever- 
ity of this sentence will deter others from this 
sort of crime. The householder who received a 
nasty fright on awaking to find Mr. Smith bend- 
ing over his bed thinks that this punishment will 
jolly well serve him right. Mrs. Smith hopes that 
this time her husband’s imprisonment really will 
give him time to think over the error of this 
sort of life that he has been leading, and to decide 
to “go straight” on release, and the probation 
officer hopes that Smith will be able to learn a 
trade whilst in prison that will better equip him 
for life in society. We do not exactly know what 
Mr. Smith thinks. 


Problems Inherent in the Prison Structure 


Manifestations of all of these underlying phi- 
losophies will be found within the prison walls 
and their conflicting pulls result in no concerted 
policies being implemented. The situation is com- 
plicated further; in addition to the conflicts from 
outside being continued inside, the creation of 
the prison structure brings difficulties of its own. 

We know that many a large scale organisation 
has certain similarities with a grossly oversized 
treadmill and it needs an army of minions just 
to keep it going before there can be any effort 
injected into a more direct relationship with 
some end product or other. Penal institutions are 
certainly no exception. Most of the material 
resources and nearly all of the manpower are 
expended on containing a situation and not in 
developing one. Any consequent change, there- 
fore, stems as an incidental result from a con- 
tained situation and not from a resource-backed 
policy of growth and development. In the custodial 
environment, time, energy, and finances are con- 
sumed in boarding, bedding, and bathing the 
inmates. The routine of keeping the mundane 
things ticking over and keeping them secure con- 
sumes about all that we are willing to allocate to 
our penal system and to expect much more from 
the prison staff—the agents of society—in our 
present parsimonious state, is to be both un- 
realistic and unreasonable. 

Our Mr. Smith, and every other offender who 
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receives a period of imprisonment will have done 
so because something either within himself and/ 
or within his environment has caused him to 
offend against society. Without attempting to al- 
locate blame anywhere but merely to follow 
through a rational process, it follows that some- 
thing somewhere needs to change if the offence 
is not to be repeated. (The offender may, of 
course, decide that crime does not pay and turn 
over a new leaf—but this is change.) By and 
large, our environment does not change a great 
deal on its own—either we have to change it, or 
more likely change our attitude or relationship 
to it. In any event, a prison system cannot be 
expected to bring about change within the offend- 
er’s environment. What it should be able to do, 
however, is to create a prison environment which 
is conducive to the inmate, bringing about a 
change within himself. 


The Need To “Move-In” Fully 


If we subscribe to the reformation philosophy, 
then it follows that a prisoner needs to terminate 
his re)ationship within the prison system (which 
includes its aftercare arm) a better, or more 


mature, or more developed person (however we 
conceive these) than when he began it. This point 
has been well put by Victor H. Evjen: 
Preparation for parole begins at the time the offender 
is received at the institution. For the entire time he is 
at the institution, the program should be geared to his 
ultimate release and return to the community. In this 
light, parole, then, is merely an extension of the time 
served in the institution.1 
One is fearful, however, that the current em- 
phasis on aftercare in Britain (at least there is 
a lot of talking done about it) will mean a further 
delay in getting to grips with the need for using 
the time available within the prison environs to 
work seriously for the offender’s reformation. 
This stress on the “after” is in one sense typical 
of society itself. Certainly one school of psy- 
chology highlights the fact that we humans are 
far more at ease dwelling on the past or project- 
ing ourselves into the future, than we are in 
dealing with, and living for, the existing moment. 
The significance of the immediate present con- 
tains an intensity that most of us are happier 
without. Certainly in the casework situation the 
worker often concentrates on taking up the 

1 Quoted from Chapter II, “Probation and Parole,” of Trends in the 
Administration of Justice and Correctional Programs in the United 
States, United States Bureau of Prisons, 1965. 

2 Report of the Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders, 
The Organisation of After Care, Home Office, 1963 


8 Richard Farrow, ‘“‘The Basic Problems of Penal Administration,” 
Prison Journal, April 1942. 


client’s “formative” past; hopes that things will 
change sometime in the future; and the present, 
that very moment of time, and the only one which 
can be changed (for the past has gone and can- 
not be changed and the future is yet to come) 
goes unattended. In prisons there is every indica- 
tion that we are repeating this situation for the 
“present” is not really utilised and the “after” 
hardly ever materialises—at least not insofar as 
we currently conceive it. 

The Report of the Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders? does little to reduce this 
anxiety, for it recommends that the social worker 
within the prison should have an unhurried initial 
interview as soon as possible after reception to 
solve any problems that the offender might have 
left behind, that he must gain the prisoner’s 
confidence and cooperation leading to his resettle- 
ment on release, and do various things with this 
future goal in mind, but only that he should be 
available to advise, assist, and befriend the 
prisoner during his sentence and encourage him to 
discuss any personal problems. The emphasis 
remains on the “before” and the “after” but 
not on the “during.” 

It has been suggested that the social worker’s 
main problem is not primarily in getting the 
offender out of prison but rather in getting him 
into prison.* Certainly we have control of his 
physical body and can bring it in under force, 
but to help him to move in as a wholly integrated 
physical, emotional, and spiritual being is some- 
thing that is much harder to achieve. Yet we need 
the presence of his integrated self if we are 
to help him to develop as a person and be more 
able to cope with life in society when his period 
of imprisonment is over. 

It might be more appropriate to use this initial 
unhurried interview to help the prisoner to move 
in to prison—certainly a_ skillfully conducted 
interview on the prisoner’s feelings about being 
in this new situation would do more in this respect 
than the present reception committee and the 
compulsory bath, regardless as to whether he 
needs it or not. But to help a prisoner to “move 
in” presupposes that the prison is a place that is 
worthy of moving into; that it is a place where a 
man is treated with dignity and respect and where 
the environment is an enabling and a growth-pro- 
ducing one. Indeed, the whole prison structure 
should be such as to permit the most ethical pro- 
fessional social worker to identify fully with 
every aspect of it. If it is such that he is tempted 
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to side with the offender against the system or 
feels obliged to defend the system against the re- 
criminations of the offender, but does so uncon- 
vinced in his own heart and mind that he is justi- 
fied in so doing, then, of course, the help that he 
will be able to give will be severely limited. 


Problems in Aftercare 


Society’s responsibility for its part in the re- 
settlement of the offender back into the com- 
munity is vested, in the main, in the probation 
officer. The probation officer is likely to be con- 
cerned with the personal and social factors that 
led to the commission of the crime plus any 
character or attitude degeneration that may have 
resulted from the period of imprisonment, and 
will need to deal with these. In other words, the 
problems that the probation officer is likely to 
be involved with may well be far more complex 
and insoluble than they would have been at the 
commencement of the prison sentence, had he 
been permitted to get to grips with them then. 

The history of aftercare and the many un- 
satisfactory elements that it contains is well 
known. The Report of the Advisory Council, 
previously referred to, details the weaknesses of 
the system pertaining at that time (i.e., 1963). 
In essence these were the absence of one central 
organisation to take responsibility for the service, 
the lack of coordination between the three govern- 
ment aftercare associations, the inadequate staff 
of many of the local Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
great variations in level of service, the heavy 
reliance on the untrained volunteer, and the use 
of public funds without public accountability. The 
main conclusions of the committee were: the need 
for an amalgamation of the compulsory and volun- 
tary aftercare elements into a single service; the 
employment of professional social workers on 
aftercare work on both sides of the prison wall; 
a strengthening of the links between these two 
groups; and a greater participation in the offend- 
er’s rehabilitation by the community. 

The Advisory Council’s Report provoked vary- 
ing responses and suggestions, but the Govern- 
ment ultimately decided (in 1965) that the social 
worker to be charged with the responsibility for 
the aftercare of the prisoner should be the pro- 
bation officer, and as if to set the seal on this 
decision he became officially the probation and 
aftercare officer. 
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Problems for the Probation Officer 


The probation officer had, of course, been in- 
volved in various aspects of both statutory and 
voluntary aftercare work and these, together with 
the facts that probation officers are intimately 
connected with the legal social system and that 
their services covered the whole country reason- 
ably: adequately, indicated that this organisation 
was a reasonable choice for the taking on of these 
added responsibilities. Certain difficulties, how- 
ever, in enlarging the probation officer’s role 
would be inevitable. There is considerable evi- 
dence available that the probation officer sees his 
prime duties as service to the magistrates and 
supervision of probationers. All other functions 
given him inevitably take second place and are 
done if and when the time becomes available. To 
be regarded by the courts as their “right hand 
man” and to maintain the existing fairly intimate 
relationship with the magistrates that the pro- 
bation officer possesses, means that he constantly 
needs to nurture these in order that his advice on 
the outcome of cases is likely to be accepted; and 
he has to be to some extent at the “beck and call” 
of the courts. 

Probation officers often have to be prepared to 
drop everything in order to be in court at short 
notice, or with no notice at all, to work late on 
several evenings of the week if necessary, rather 
than to say ‘‘no” to the court, and generally to 
attempt to cater for the whims of the magistrates 
—and sometimes these can be very demanding. 
Whilst magistrates should at least have some 
appreciation of the work that probation officers 
need to do with probationers who have passed 
through the courts’ hands, they may have lit- 
tle real understanding of the work involved with 
aftercare cases and fail to accord the appropriate 
place for this in the probation officers’ work. 
It is, of course, anticipated that the number of 
probation officers employed by probation commit- 
tees will increase considerably, but it would be a 
fallacy to suppose that this means that probation 
officers automatically will have more time to de- 
vote to aftercare work. For the demands that a 
court can make upon the probation officers for 
its own work are practically limitless. Even if 
the staff were doubled, probation officers could 
still keep busy on doing the work that they 
already have without the additional responsibili- 
ties of aftercare: To halve their existing case- 
loads would not necessarily mean that half of 
the week was available for other work. The pres- 
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sures of the court, therefore, for constant atten- 
tion to their own activities do need to be offset 
in some way. Because of their direct and close 
communication with the probation officers these 
court pressures cannot be equalled by any that 
the central authority for aftercare might use to 
attempt to get a more equitable share of the pro- 
bation officers’ time and attention. 

One way around this is to set aside some pro- 
bation officers for aftercare work on a full-time 
basis and thus place them out of range of the 
magistrates’ beckoning fingers. This is, in fact, 
being done in a number of areas. There are ob- 
jections to this, however; firstly, promotions 
within a probation committee area are made 
primarily by the magistrates and it would be 
reasonable to suppose that certain advantages 
accrue to the probation officer who has served 
them faithfully in court and not to the probation 
officer on full-time aftercare work. Secondly, as 
aftercare work was low on the probation officers’ 
priority list, casework in aftercare still carries 
low status; and even if we only have one-half of 
an eye on the promotion’s ladder, we need to think 
very seriously about whether we should opt for 
the aftercare section of our agency. Officers could, 
of course, be seconded compulsorily to this work 
for limited periods, but this would be a clear ad- 
mission that this was an unwelcome addition to 
the probation service, by being so openly in dis- 
favour of it. Some promotions are being made as 
the probation officer moves away from the court 
and into aftercare and this move tends to run 
against my argument, but these more senior posts 
will soon be filled and the probation officer who 
moves across without moving up may be the one 
who will personally lose out by so doing. Those 
who voluntarily give up their probation cases to 
take on full-time aftercare work and see this as 
a tough but exciting challenge, are, indeed, to be 
commended for their action. It is ironic that this 
extremely difficult work should carry such low 
status when much difficult work (such as case- 
work in psychiatric setting) carries high status. 

There are probably two reasons for this: 
Firstly, in few other settings are our efforts so 
manifestly unsuccessful, and secondly, in practice 
we are often reduced to being some sort of pro- 
vider for the discharged prisoner and tend not to 
be able to practice (or at least this is what we 
tend to think) our developed skills. Half a cen- 
tury ago some released men needed to report to 


4 Home Office, Prisons and Borstals, 1960. 


the police regularly because we wanted to “keep 
an eye on them.” This element has still not dis- 
appeared from our system and my own limited 
preliminary researches in this area suggest that 
probation officers do see more of their activities 
in the aftercare field as stemming from the need 
to comply with bureaucratic expectations and not 
from their professional judgment than they do 
for any other type of case with which they work. 


Society and the Ex-Prisoner 


Even given a more enlightening attitude by 
the central authorities, the probation officer still 
has two major difficulties to overeome—the un- 
welcoming attitude of society to the ex-prisoner, 
and the attitudes of the ex-prisoner himself which 
are likely to be adversely affected by his period of 
imprisonment. The official attitude is to blame 
society : 

Modern methods of prison treatment seek the social 
rehabilitation of the offender, endeavouring to prepare 
him to take his place once more as a normal member 
of society, and to help him to retain the feeling that 
he is still part of the community and that the community 
takes a continuing interest in his welfare. But this effort 
may be fruitless unless the difficult transition to life in 
the world outside the prison gates is helped and guided 
by a humane and efficient system of aftercare and unless 
the community is prepared to receive him as one who 
has a right to such a place in it as he may establish by 
his efforts to succeed.4 
Whilst this may appear to be a_blacken- 

ing of the other and a guilding of oneself, cer- 
tainly society has a lot to account for. Probation 
officers are well familiar with the lack of reason- 
able jobs for the discharged man, the unhelpful 
attitudes of many trade unions toward prison 
trade training, the sparcity of adequate hostel 
accommodation, the great wisdom that is required 
in order to make the Social Security allowance last 
until the next payment, and the lack of good 
homely lodgings. The pressure upon the ex- 
prisoner to accept the fifth rate jobs are great 
(an ex-prisoner on television recently explained 
that the only job that he was offered was that of 
mortuary attendant—he took it!) ; the fifth-rate 
lodgings (where every other lodger is also an ex- 
prisoner) ; the fifth-rate clothes, and the fifth- 
rate girl. The family man will not meet all of these 
problems, but others will undoubtedly be waiting 
for him. It requires a great deal of determina- 
tion and effort to make the hard climb back into 
full membership of society and it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that many never make it. 

The attitude of the man himself upon discharge 
often does little to encourage optimism for his 
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future life. The excellent aims of the prison 
system (previously quoted) often are not realised. 
The offender has not been successfully helped to 
“move in” to prison and has a large chip on his 
shoulder when he comes out. Relatively few 
prisoners actually want sustained casework help 
to enable them to settle down to a normal life— 
they may well need it but they do not come and 
get it. Many are ready to take the “goodies” that 
the probation officer dispenses, but once these are 
clamped down upon, the client tends to disap- 
pear unless he is compulsorily required to report.® 
We are well aware that it takes two people to 
make a good relationship, and whilst casework 
skill can deal with the overcoming of resistance, 
in many cases the man who is really convinced 
that he has paid his debt to society by doing his 
“stint” inside, and that aftercare is an unwar- 
ranted imposition, is a difficult one to help. 


The Volunteer Helper 


The new use of volunteers (or auxiliaries) to 
work with the ex-prisoner under the guidance of 
the probation officer, and the greater time that 
they should be able to give may be of help to some 
in the resettlement process, and thus enhance the 
value of the service to the ex-prisoner. So should 
the efforts of the officer in his relationship with 
the community in an educative role—given that 
he has the time and inclination for this function. 
But some things only money can buy and family- 
type homes or small hostels for the single or 
separated ex-prisoner are urgently required. 


Conclusion 


Within the prison situation we probably need 
to be more honest with ourselves and with the 
prisoner as to our reasons for holding him and 
to accept some incompatibilities between certain 


5 In the relevant statistics issued by the Home Office for 1967 we 
learn that of 21,428 given some aftercare help, 9,574 had only one 
interview, a further 3,925 kept contact for less than 1 month and that 
less than 10 percent of those coming for help kept the relationship 
going for 6 months. 


of the underlying philosophies. Should we offer 
trade training to those that we want to reform 
and those who will be discharged after 2 years, 
or those who will be inside for 30 years whom 
we want to punish, for example? If a choice 
has to be made (and with limited resources this 
is necessarily so), then there should be a 
rational following through from underlying phi- 
losophy to goal attainment—and this is not 
always being done. It goes without saying that 
even if a person is being punished that it can be 
done with dignity and respect for him as a person 
and can even be a growth-encouraging factor, yet 
so much within our prison systems is degenerat- 
ing and not growth-producing. The institutional 
setting, and the demands of keeping the institu- 
tion going, we have suggested, tend to create this 
pressure on conformity, on regression, and on 
being a nonindividual. We need not only to stop 
the rot but somehow to create an environment 
in which a positive experience can be gained. 

The use of the social worker within prisons 
can represent an interesting beginning in this 
direction but I would suggest that his concentra- 
tion needs to be on moving the offender “in” to 
prison and that moving him “out” could appropri- 
ately be withheld until say 6 months before the 
date of release; and, of course, the prison needs 
continually to ask itself if it is such that it is 
legitimate to ask the offender to make this invest- 
ment in itself. 

Probably more than any other caseworker, the 
probation officer concerned with prison aftercare 
needs to work with and involve the community 
for the benefit of his client. He also needs to 
work intimately with the prison system. These 
responsibilities, together with working with a 
somewhat difficult client, would seem to be a big 
enough job for anyone, and the development of a 
highly regarded rational aftercare service sepa- 
rate from the courts, if not from the present 
probation service, would appear to be needed. 


No man is voluntarily bad, but the bad become 
bad by reason of ill disposition and bad education, 
things which are hateful to every man and happen 


to him against his will. 


—PLATO 


Shock Therapy for Criminal Justice 


A Critique of The Crime of Punishment 


By Howarp B. GILL 
Director, Institute of Correctional Administration, The American University, Washington, D. C.* 


F SHOCK THERAPY will help cure the ills of 
| corrections in the United States, Dr. Karl 

Menninger’s The Crime of Punishment! may 
be the prescription. 

Of the judicial system he writes: 


The concept (of justice) is so vague, so distorted in 
its application, and usually so irrelevant that it offers 
no help in the solution of the crime problem which it 
exists to combat but results in the exact opposite— 
injustice, injustice to everybody. (P. 11.) The lawyers, 
the judges, the scientists, the editors . . . know the sys- 
tem is rotten and they know it is not working. (P. 18.) 


Of correctional institutions he states: 


Both (jails and prisons) are wretched, abominable 
institutions of evil. (P. 44.) Our city jails and inhuman 
reformatories and wretched prisons are known to be 
unhealthy, filthy, dangerous, immoral, indecent, crime- 
breeding dens of iniquity .... We want them to be that 
way. (P. 143.) 


This is heavy stuff. However, when so eminent 
and popular an authority as Dr. Menninger 
throws the prestigious weight of his knowledge 
and experience behind such smashing invectives, 
everybody is shocked out of their complacency. 
And some of us who have for years been attack- 
ing this massive, medieval, monolithic, monu- 
mental, monstrosity misnamed corrections, cannot 
repress a whoop and a holler on being joined by 
the good doctor from Topeka, Kansas. 

“Tear the walls down,” “throw the baby out 
with the dirty water,” “destroy this social ulcer 


*Mr. Gill has been closely associated with the prison 
system and a constructive critic of it for over 40 years. As 
prison warden at the Massachusetts Correctional Institu- 
tion at Norfolk, where he built the first community prison 
for men in the United States, and later as prison adminis- 
trator with the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the prisons 
of the District of Columbia, he became intimately ac- 
quainted with prisoners and prison problems. 

His writings cover a wide range and have been reprinted 
in many journals in the United States and abroad. He is the 
author of Prisons (of the United States) published in 1940 
as one of the series in the Attorney General's Survey of 
Release Procedures and at present is at work on two other 
volumes: An Introduction to Clinical Criminology and The 
Community Prison. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Gill has been teaching clinical 
criminology at the University of Wisconsin, George Wash- 
ington University, and The American University. He is a 
graduate of Harvard College and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and has done graduate 
work in psychology, sociology, criminology, and law.— 
The Editors. 


and start all over again”—these are the battle 
cries ordinarily of those who see progress only 
through chaos and who cannot be patient with 
the glacial advances of evolution. But Dr. 
Menninger can hardly be classified with the hip- 
pies and yippies of corrections. His theses are 
worth examination and his constructive sugges- 
tions should not be ignored even if they do arise 
out of what seems at times a hysterical appraisal 
of the current malaise. 

To one who has been both part and parcel of 
the system and an unrelenting critic of it for over 
40 years, numerous questions arise in evaluating 
the impact of Dr. Menninger’s diagnosis. Is the 
patient as bad off as Dr. Menninger believes? 
Could the devils portrayed be exorcised by other 
methods? Do the healthy symptoms offset the 
pathologies? Could we build on the positive assets 
rather than stress the liabilities in the correctional 
psyche? How can we follow catharsis with con- 
structive guidance and plans of action to produce 
change? 


Punishment vs. Penalties 


It is Dr. Menninger’s thesis that punishment 
and penalties for crimes committed are two dif- 
ferent things; that “penalties” are justified while 
“punishment” which goes beyond reasonable 
penalties is not justified. Few people would 
disagree with this. The question remains, how- 
ever, where is the dividing line and how is it 
determined ? 

For nearly 40 years now, the guiding principle 
among professionals has been that a convicted 
offender goes to prison “as punishment and not 
for punishment.” That practice often falls short 
of this goal is obvious; ‘“‘the wheels of the gods 
grind slow.” And even when imprisonment in- 
cludes observation, diagnosis, problem-solving, 
and retraining in addition to safe-keeping, the 
latter often outruns the former and the penalty of 
incarceration becomes unwarranted punishment. 
Dr. Menninger is right; the guiding principle, “as 


1 Karl Menninger, M.D., The Crime of Punishment. 


New York: 
The Viking Press, 1968. $8.95. 
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punishment and not for punishment,” is not 
enough. 

In addition, Dr. Menninger suggests that the 
indeterminate sentence should prevail with diag- 
nostic centers which would determine the proper 
treatment including time and condition of release. 
And, one might hope, with judicial approval. The 
present emphasis on presentence reports, the 
establishment of diagnostic centers in several 
states, and the movement toward work release 
in at least 20 states, are indications that progress 
is being made in this direction. 


Public Aggression or Public Apathy 


Assuming that the present system of criminal 
justice is “distorted, irrelevant, and unjust” and 
that jails and prisons are “unhealthy, filthy, 
dangerous, immoral, indecent crime-breeding dens 
of iniquity,” it is Dr. Menninger’s thesis that 
“we want them to be that way.” In other words, 
the public takes out its need for aggression and 
violence in retaliation toward the criminal in 
order to expiate its own guilty conscience. This 
ancient and Freudian explanation of punishment 
for crime may lurk covertly somewhere in our 
subconscious and manifest itself overtly among 
some law enforcement personnel and others; but 
it is difficult to “indict a whole people.” What is 
more significant, such wholesale condemnation 
does not get us anywhere. 

Elsewhere Dr. Menninger implies that public 
apathy (the opposite of aggression) may be re- 
sponsible for present conditions in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice although he recognizes 
that “public apathy . .. is an old whipping boy.” 
However, here he comes nearer to reality, for 
lack of support as found in the public’s represen- 
tatives in the legislatures is partly responsible. 
Had he gone a step further and laid the blame 
where it belongs squarely on the shoulders of 
those who administer our system of criminal 
justice—the courts, the police, the correctional 
leaders—instead of excusing them (p. 245), he 
would have really pinpointed the difficulty. As 
many of the “unknown” leaders listed on page 
245 will testify, in numerous instances where 
such personnel have shown imagination, profes- 
sional understanding, and courage in changing 
the system, the public often has applauded and 
supported their efforts even when the politicians 
failed to do so. To have public support is helpful; 
but to change the system takes personnel with 
knowledge, power, and guts—and then more guts. 


The rather widespread effort toward “treatment” 
of convicted criminals and delinquents in approxi- 
mately half of adult correctional institutions and 
in the majority of institutions for youthful and 
juvenile offenders in the United States, and the 
down-right radical innovations in climate, struc- 
ture, personnel, and methods in many of these 


institutions since 1930, is evidence of such leader- 
ship. 


Psychiatry and the Courts 


A third proposal offered by Dr. Menninger that 
psychiatrists should stay out of the courtroom 
during trials, leaving the determination of guilt 
or innocence to the judicial process and taking 
part only in the disposition of the convicted of- 
fender, seems eminently sensible to the layman. 
The present spectacle of opposing experts at- 
tempting to decide the fitness of an accused person 
to stand trial or to determine the degree of 
responsibility for his acts as the basis for deter- 
mining guilt or innocence, seems irrelevant to the 
main question before the court, namely, did the 
accused commit the offense? Mitigating or other 
circumstances and conditions—mental, physical, 
or social—are matters of proper disposition which 
should be determined by experts after conviction 
and approved by the court. 


Past and Present Horrors 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Menninger uses some 
outdated material in support of his attacks on 
the present system. To describe the horrors of 
Tyburn in 1594; or to quote the first warden of 
the Maine State Prison at the opening of that 
institution in 1824, or the observations of Beau- 
mont and de Tocqueville in 1883, or such ancient 
philosophers as Protagoras, Plato, Kant, Locke, 
Nietzsche, and Spinoza, in discussing conditions in 
the 1960’s, is not particularly convincing. 

The tendency also to drive the nail in and then 
pull it out, thus providing an alibi but leaving an 
ugly scar, is an uncomfortable device Dr. 
Menninger often employs. For example, in the 
midst of 10 pages descriptive of the horrors in 
such prisons as the Virginia Penitentiary, Tren- 
ton State Prison, San Quentin, Tucker State 
Farm (Arkansas), and other prisons in Florida, 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, and elsewhere, 
there is a parenthetical statement: “Not every 
prison is like this, but too many are.” Other 
examples may be found elsewhere throughout the 
text. 
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Improvements Noted and Ignored 


In an attempt to offset these horror stories, Dr. 
Menninger devotes a whole chapter to the ques- 
tion, “Have There Been No Improvements?” His 
record here is spotty and his comments often pes- 
simistic. Of the 20 or more allegedly unknown 
but “dedicated humanitarians” mentioned by Dr. 
Menninger on page 243, Scudder, Duffy, McGee, 
Gill, Powers, Fenton, Rubin, Kross, McCorkle, 
and Bennett are still alive and active in pushing 
forward many of the reforms advocated by Dr. 
Menninger. Some of us fancy we are making quite 
an impression in the correctional field. Even 
William Penn, Benjamin Rush, and Thomas Mott 
Osborne often are quoted and revered as founders 
of the New Penology. 

But Dr. Menninger insists that “Reformation 
of the individual is still not the purpose of the 
system” and that a “prison whose primary aim 
is to make offenders into ‘industrious, free men 
rather than orderly and obedient prisoners’ is yet 
to be born.” Dr. Menninger evidently is not ac- 
quainted with the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Correctional Institution at Norfolk (1928- 
1934), or the Federal Prison at Seagoville, Texas 
(1940), and several other “community prisons” 
including numerous institutions for women. 

His statement that Thomas Mott Osborne’s 
“programs (of inmate participation) have long 
since been abandoned” ignores the Inmate Council 
programs at Norfolk, Seagoville, Terre Haute, 
Chino, and elsewhere. His choice of certain insti- 
tutions as “progressive” or “enlighted” is further 
indication of the truth of his statement: “I must 
speak with caution here because I am, after all, 
only an amateur.” One can almost see the twinkle 
in his eye as he poses as an “amateur” speaking 
“with caution”! 

“No jail in the country—so far as I know—has 
been dignified and elevated to being a cornerstone 
of community security and _ justice,” Dr. 
Menninger declares. He should contact Warden 
John Case, Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, who is making a national reputa- 
tion with just such a program; or with Roberts 
Wright, head of the Westchester County Jail, 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

On page 264 Dr. Menninger makes the follow- 
ing statement: “In thinking of ways to provide 
truly corrective therapy . .. penologists might 
take a leaf from the book of modern psychiatry.” 
He adds, “ ... the majority of all psychiatric 
patients are in outpatient status!” But earlier 


in his book, on page 244, Dr. Menninger quotes 
the President's Crime Commission as stating: 
“Two and a half million offenders were involved 
in the (correctional) system last year. Of that 
total, one-third were in institutions .... The 


other two-thirds were in the community... .” 


Police as Social Workers 


Among some excellent ideas on community 
relations and better training for police, Dr. 
Menninger proposes that “police emphasis should 
be on prevention rather than upon detective 
action.” Quoting August Vollmer’s Policemen as 
Social Workers, and a recent report by a mental 
health research unit, he accepts uncritically the 
statement that “problems of health, safety or in- 
terpersonal relationships” represent ‘‘about half 
of the calls” received by a metropolitan police de- 
partment. To anyone familiar with police work, 
the fact that from 35 to 90 percent of the time of 
the police is spent on noncriminal activities is 
regarded as one of the reasons why American 
police are so ineffectual in detecting and appre- 
hending criminals. Both Vollmer and his succes- 
sor, O. W. Wilson were pioneers many years ago 
in advocating that policemen should be social 
workers and lead in the prevention of crime. Both 
these points of view have been discredited in 
favor of referral and cooperation with other 
community agencies better qualified for such 
work. In social work and prevention, the “ombuds- 
man” and the civic complaint center are taking 
the place of the policeman in some cities. 


Encouragement for Change 


There is so much of value in The Crime of 
Punishment. The presentation of many chapters 
from it before publication in book form in 
Harpers, Saturday Review, and elsewhere un- 
doubtedly stirred the interest of intelligent 
readers in a field too often unnoticed. Much of the 
book will annoy the professional “stand-patters.” 
For sincere correctional workers who are deep in 
“sweat, blood, and tears” trying to improve 
corrections (and there are many such), a number 
of the chapters may appear merely as sensational 
attempts to stir up the people—and well they may. 
The young “turks” in corrections, as we were 
known 40 years ago, will weleome Dr. Menninger 
as one of them. Because Dr. Menninger has so 
forcefully presented the need for change, it will 
be easier to change the outworn parts in the sys- 
tem of criminal justice in the United States. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Comments on the Review of “The Drug 
Scene in Great Britain” 


To THE EDITOR : 


The December 1968 issue of Federal Probation contained 
a review by Meyer H. Diskind of the book The Drug Scene 
in Great Britain: Journey Into Loneliness, by Max M. 
Glatt, et al. This review contained several misconceptions 
and errors. 

Mr. Diskind speaks of the debate over “whether narcotic 
drugs should be legally dispensed to confirmed addicts” in 
such a manner as to imply that only two alternatives 
exist, either total prohibition of such dispensing or total 
unrestricted freedom of all physicians to prescribe as 
much and as often as they see fit. He is aware, I am sure, 
of the range of alternatives between those two extremes. 
The British have chosen, for the present, to remove the 
general physician’s prerogative of prescribing heroin and 
cocaine for addicts and have placed it in the hands of 
specially designated physicians. They have also decided 
to set up special drug treatment centers within psychiatric 
units where needed. It is important to note that the 
extremely permissive approach used by the British did 
work well for 40 years, and its demise was brought about 
by a very few physicians (one in particular and perhaps 
a half dozen others) who abused their privileges and 
prescribed indiscriminately. 

Mr. Diskind erred in reporting that the mortality rate 
among addicts mentioned by Glatt was “11 percent.” 
Doctor Glatt, in fact, reports a death rate among male 
addicts of 2.7 percent per year, which Glatt indicated is 
20 times the expected mortality rate—not 50 times as Mr. 


Diskind reported. The death rate among female addicts 


is lower. Roughly, one-third of the male deaths 
were believed to be intentional suicides. It is this, the 
suicide rate, which Glatt stated was 50 times higher than 
that in the normal population and constituted about a 
third of the deaths in Glatt’s sample. It might be noted 
here that intentional suicide among American addicts is 
much less common, a curious difference from the picture 
in Great Britain and suggesting the possibility that 
among young Britons who become addicted the rate of 
neurotic or psychotic mental illness may be much higher 
than that among American addicts. : 

He states that in Britain “ .. . ‘treatment’ revolves 
around the indiscriminate prescription of drugs.” This is 
a serious misinterpretation in that it was these indiscrim- 
inate few physicians who have been the target of reform. 
Without altering their basic philosophy of treatment, the 
British wish to eliminate the abuses. 

Mr. Diskind quotes Glatt to the effect that the British 
Interdepartmental Committee suggested that the new 
treatment centers be given the right to detain addicts 
compulsorily. He fails, however, to mention that the 
statement referred to compulsory treatment “during a 
withdrawal crisis” and also failed to mention that even 
this proposal for rather limited compulsory detention has 
been rejected. Mr. Diskind goes on to say that “... the 
British are beginning to veer in a direction approximating 
the American system of treatment and control.” This 
statement fails to recognize that though expansion and 
modification of treatment of drug users has taken place 
in Great Britain the differences in approach between 
Britain and America remain vast. For example, Glatt 
states that “(the Home Secretary’s) memorandum points 
to the advantages of treating those addicts who agree to 
come off drugs, in small groups, preferably of no more 
than twelve in a group. For those addicts who do not 
consent to the giving up of drugs, outpatient services are 
envisaged.” 

It is an error to suggest that the British are in any way 
“veer(ing) in a direction approximating the American 
system,” nor as far as I have been able to determine, do 
they intend to do so. 
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I would commend to Mr. Diskind a rereading of Dr. 
Glatt’s book as well as a chat with a British colleague or 
two. 

April 8, 1969 


JOHN C. KRAMER, M.D. 

Chief of Medical Research 

California Rehabilitation 
Center at Corona 


Mr. Diskind’s Response 
To THE EDITOR: 


I believe that Dr. Kramer, a distinguished researcher, 
has misinterpreted both my book review and the book 
itself. When he contends that only seven British physicians 
had abused their medical privileges by prescribing indis- 
criminately, he subtly conveys the impression that of the 
hundreds or thousands of physicians, only a handful were 
guilty of overprescription. Glatt’s book clearly indicates 
that only 138 doctors in London, where almost all addicts 
are concentrated, regularly treated addicts. Consequently, 
seven indiscriminately prescribing physicians constitute 
over 50 percent of all heroin-prescribing doctors. When 
Dr. Kramer accuses me of gross misinterpretation because 
I wrote that the British treatment system revolved around 
the indiscriminate prescription of drugs, I must again 
remind him that we are dealing with a majority of the 
prescribing physicians. I refer him to the second British 
Interdepartmental report of 1965 which states that “the 
hope that, just by allowing doctors to prescribe such drugs 
freely without any real attempt at some form of restric- 
tion, one would solve ...a drug problem had proved 
wrong.” 

Dr. Kramer avers that I erred when I referred to an 
11 percent mortality rate among British addicts. Page 95 
of Glatt’s book reveals that “the male mortality rate—11 
in 100—over a mean period at risk of just over four years, 
amounts to 27 deaths in 1,000 per year.” It is obvious 
that I was referring to the mean 4-year period while Dr. 
Kramer prefers to quote the annual mortality rate. Per- 
haps both of us were guilty in not quoting both sets of 
figures (although in writing a book review it is highly 
undesirable to get bogged down in detailed statistics), 
and I admit that I erred when I indicated that the mor- 
tality rate among addicts was 50 times that of the normal 
population. As Dr. Kramer correctly points out, that 
figure refers to the addict suicidal rate. But it seems to 
me that Dr. Kramer is being rather picayunish in his 
attempts to pin an error on me. So it was not a mortality 
rate of 50 times the normal population but 20 times—the 
fact remains that there is a disproportionately high 
mortality rate among addicts and that the British 
authorities were concerned about this tragic situation. 

When I spoke about the controversy dealing with the 
legal dispensation of drugs to confirmed addicts, I did not 
by implication or otherwise convey the impression that 
those who favored legalization advocated unrestricted 
freedom of dispensation by physicians. A variety of con- 
trol factors have been built in among the many proposals 
utilizing the permissive approach. All IT said was that 
there was a controversy without going into detailed plans 
of how permissiveness or lack of permissiveness was to 
be implemented. 

No one denies that the medical permissive approach 
was appropriate until a few years ago for the then 
prevailing type of British addict—a middle-class person 
who became addicted during the course of medical treat- 
ment. In my review I did refer to the favorable British 
situation until recently. 

Dr. Kramer denies that the British are beginning to 
veer in a direction approximating the American system 
of treatment and control. I suggest that a careful review 
of the book points to several such indices. The Inter- 
departmental Committee recommended that: 
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1. General practitioners no longer be permitted to 
prescribe certain dangerous drugs. 

2. Such illegal prescription would constitute an offense. 

3. Only treatment centers and certain selected hospitals 
would be permitted to prescribe. 

4. There be compulsory notification of addicts to a 
central authority. 

5. There be compulsory detention of addicts in certain 
situations. 

While it is true that the latter proposal has not been 
implemented, it is significant that this august body did 
make such revolutionary proposals—revolutionary in 
terms of that which prevailed under the old “system.” I 
carefully used the terms, “the British are beginning to 
veer in a direction,” which would tend to indicate that 
there are new movements pointing toward certain simi- 
larities of the American scene. I did point up the major 
difference in the area of heroin prescription, but I also 
mentioned that in America we have begun to experiment 
with certain opiate maintenance programs. From that 
standpoint, we have begun to veer toward the British 
direction, so that some past major dissimilarities of the 
two systems have faded in importance. 

May I gratuitously suggest to Dr. Kramer that he re- 
read my review just as he had gratuitously suggested that 
I chat with a British colleague or two. Having been invol- 
ved in the field of addiction treatment since 1956 as 
director of The New York State Parole Narcotic Treat- 
ment Bureau and more recently in my current assignment, 
I have been visited by many British colleagues and 
maintain quite an extensive correspondence with them. 

April 18, 1969 


MEYER H. DISKIND 

Assistant Commissioner 

Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission 

State of New York 


What a Difference 10 Years Can Make! 
To THE EDITOR: 


I imagine every training officer, regardless of his 
working title, wonders about the effectiveness of his 
efforts. Is he making any real impact in his organization? 
Even the most learned trainer with his sophisticated 
instruments of evaluation must certainly wonder from 
time to time. Your readers may be interested in a rather 
unusual situation that happened in Pennsylvania’s Board 
of Probation and Parole. 

In my position of training specialist for the Board of 
Probation and Parole I have used formalized tests, 
observed reactions in simulated incidents or situations, 
obtained feedback from participants, obtained feedback 
from supervisors of participants, and checked the Uni- 
form Performance Rating Reports on our staff. I have 
relied on top management staff to report on long-range 
changes and changes in attitude as they observe it. I was 
fairly certain that my training efforts were successful, 
but how successful? 

In October 1968 in a casual conversation with William 
L. (Bill) Jacks, our statistician, he mentioned an 
amusing incident that had happened in the Board some 
years ago. He had been asked to improve the effectiveness 
of the Board’s employee rating system. As part of his 
evaluation he summarized from 40 field performance 
rating reports what the supervisors considered to be the 
most important work attributes of a parole officer (Parole 
Agent I) in their relative order of importance. When his 
summary was ready for distribution, it was so disturbing 
in its revelations that he was told to forget about the 
report. The supervisors had rated the agent’s “ability to 
learn” as 15th and last in importance. 

I asked Bill if he had saved a copy of his report. I 
wanted to see what the attributes were and their relative 
weights. Also, I wanted to know the date of the survey, 
as we have had relatively little supervisory turnover in the 
past 10 to 15 years. He had a file copy which he permitted 
me to study. 


The survey and report were made in 1958, 10 years ago, 
and 2 years prior to my employment with the Board. 
Then the wheels began to click. Mr. Jacks had compiled 
a pretest situation with factual information tabulated. 
Why could not I take the job attributes listed as most 
important in 1958 and in a simple questionnaire resurvey 
the supervisors’ attitudes? The 15 attributes of a good 
parole agent would remain constant for both surveys, 
and the questionnaire became a forced choice situation. 

I sent the questionnaire to each of our field office 
supervisors asking them to rank from 1 to 15 the 15 listed 
attributes one might expect of a parole officer (agent). 
One would be the most important and 15 the least 
important work attribute. 

All of our field supervisors replied. The questionnaires 
were tallied. In the first column below is listed in descend- 
ing order the attributes of a good varole officer (agent) 
as seen by our supervisors in 1958. In the second column 


is the way our supervisors rated the same attributes 10 
years later. 


1958 1968 


1. Recording Ability 
2. Use of Supervision 
3. 

4, Followup 


Care of Equipment 


. Execution of Work 


Plan 


. Punctuality 


. Adaptability 


. Cooperativeness 


. Judgment 

. Ability To Learn 

. Dependability 

. Application of Poli- 


cies and Procedures 


. Awareness and 


Handling of Parole 
Problems 


. Adaptability 
. Execution of Work 


5 
6 
8. Temperament 
9 
0 


. Application of Policies 
and Procedures 
. Individualization of 
Caseload 
. Dependability 
. Awareness and 
Handling of 
Parole Problems 
. Judgment 
. Ability To Learn 


10 years the field supervisors have nearly reversed 
their weights on the work attributes of a good parole 
officer. From my point of view, but more importantly 
from the management’s point of view, this is a marked 
improvement. There certainly would be no need to sup- 
press the 1968 report on our supervisors’ sense of values. 

For the past 6 years I have been conducting what we 
call Supervisory Development Courses. We have met for 
a day or a day-and-a-half at least four times a year. The 
first year we completed the equivalent of a survey of 
good supervisory policies and procedures. The next 2 
years were spent in depth study of the various aspects of 
supervision, each session relating to and reinforcing those 
we had covered. The past 3 years have been devoted to 
problem-solving situations within the frame of reference 
of their positions in this Agency. We have sent our super- 
visors to workshops and_ institutes conducted by 
colleges and universities to widen their horizons of 
knowledge and skills. All of our professional staff have 
been exposed to 40 hours of inservice instruction each 
year for the past 6 years in the general area of 
understanding human behavior. 

A change in top management in 1960 with concomitant 
changes in supervisory standards and supervisory policies 
has contributed to the rather dramatic revision of super- 
visory values, but certainly is not entirely accountable for 
what has happened. The supervisors had to have knowl- 
edge of their roles in the Agency, their responsibilities as 
supervisors, their duties as supervisors, and the ability to 
relate knowledge to the solution of their problems to profit 
from the changes in administrative policies and proce- 
dures. Thus, I believe that training has contributed greatly 
to the improvement of supervisory attitudes within the 
Agency. 

For the casual reader, I should like to make one further 
observation. The fact, established by my questionnaire 


Plan 
. Use of Supervision 
. Temperament 
0. Followup 
. Cooperativeness 
. Individualization of 
Caseload 
. Recording Ability 
. Punctuality 
. Care of Equipment 


& 
2 
3 
11 
1 
12 1 
13 1 
1 
1 
15 
Nia: 
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and the survey made by Mr. Jacks, that there has been a 
dramatic change in the supervisor’s attitudes regarding 
what constitutes desirable attributes in an agent, is in no 
way a guarantee that the knowledge has been translated 
into improved performance. Through what was an innocu- 
ous conversation, I discovered a basis upon which I could 
test changes in an important area of the Agency, namely, 
supervision of staff. The test indicated at least a remark- 
able verbal change of attitude in our field supervisory 
staff, but I must resort again to feedback as to how well 
their changes in knowledge and attitude are being reflected 
in the way they perform on the job. 

This fortuitous situation has not been exploited for all 
of its potential. In compiling the information from the 
questionnaire completed by our supervisors, I found in 
some areas a considerable spread in the weight attributed 
to an item. Certain individuals deviated substantially 
from their peer norms. These deviations will need to be 
studied as well as the fact I have already completed 


feedback to all of our supervisors. With some supervisors, 
the feedback showing where and how far they deviated 
from their peer norms will suffice as a learning experience. 
However, some special learning experience may be neces- 
sary for the others with significant deviations. Another 
questionnaire requesting identical information in a year 
or two may be a valuable evaluative instrument. The 
weight or ranking assigned to the attributes may not 
change, but the amount of deviation from the peer norms 
in comparison to the 1968 deviations may be significant. 

To a trainer, as well as the probation or parole officer, 
a little bit of curiosity beyond the obvious will often bring 
rewards far beyond our expectations. 

February 21, 1969 


J. BAILEY McNITT 

Director of Training Services 

Pennsylvania Board of Probation 
and Parole 


Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


HE 91ST CONGRESS, which opened in January, has not 

as yet received from the new Administration any major 
new legislative program in the area of criminal law 
and procedure. Various bills which failed of enactment 
in the 90th Congress were reintroduced and some pro- 
posed new measures in the areas of bail reform, search 
and seizure, and gun control have been placed in the 
Congressional hopper. Except for the bills on bail reform, 
there have been no hearings and no bill has reached the 
floor of the Congress. The following is a brief summary 
of the provision of some of the bills relating to criminal 
law and procedure which have been introduced in the 
91st Congress through May 1, 1969. 


BAIL REFORM 


H.R. 323 and H.R. 4189 would amend the Bail Reform 
Act to permit pretrial detention of a person charged with 
any offense “if the officer determines in the exercise of 
his discretion that ... (B) such person poses a danger 
to the community or to persons or property in the com- 
munity.” However, the person may be released, subject to 
one or more of these conditions: (1) that he be placed 
in the custody of someone agreeing to supervise him, (2) 
that travel and place of abode be restricted, (3) that the 
person return to custody after specified hours, or (4) any 
other condition assuring that the person will not pose a 
danger to person or property. 

S. 289 would deny bail to a person charged with a 
“crime of violence” who had previously been convicted of 
such a crime. 

H.R. 578 would prohibit bail to any person charged with 
an offense involving the use of a deadly or dangerous 
weapon. 

INVESTIGATIVE DETENTION 


H.R. 325 and H.R. 3806 would write into federal law a 
“stop and frisk” statute. A law enforcement officer, 
having sufficient reason, could stop a person for 20 
minutes, conduct a limited interrogation and a protective 
search. Evidence obtained by an officer acting under the 
law would be admissible in court. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE REVISION 


Four bills, H.R. 321, H.R. 5219, H.R. 7597, and H.R. 
10084, would make important changes in three areas. 


First, the occasions on which forcible entry may be used 
in the execution of a search warrant would be delineated. 
Secondly, the immunity provisions for compelled testimony 
would be extended to include the investigation of all 
types of crimes. Thirdly, the perjury statute would be 
abrogated in favor of a false statement statute carrying 
a mandatory minimum sentence of six months for a false 
statement made under oath. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


S. 30 and H.R. 9704 would strengthen criminal pro- 
cedures for dealing with problems of organized crime. 
Title I deals with the organization, investigative powers, 
and duties of the grand jury. Title II would extend the 
immunity of witnesses provision to cover all crime (see 
H.R. 321 discussed above) and Title III would give power 
to deal with the recalcitrant witness. Title IV would make 
it possible to charge a person with making a false state- 
ment by alleging that contradictory statements were made 
in a trial, hearing, or proceeding before the court or 
grand jury without specifying which statement or testi- 
mony is false. Title V would authorize depositions in 
criminal cases for the purpose of perpetrating testimony, 
and would prescribe the procedure to be followed. Titles 
VI and VII deal respectively with the physical protec- 
tion of government witnesses and the declarations of 
coconspirators. Title VIII would authorize increased 
punishment for “habitual offenders” and for ‘“‘profes- 
sional offenders or organized crime offenders.” 

H.R. 3660 is limited to providing extended terms of 
imprisonment for certain offenders convicted of felonies 
in federal courts. 


CRIME CONTROL AND PREVENTION 


S. 964 and H.R. 7054 would support comprehensive 
programs of training, education, and research in law 
enforcement; supplement salaries of local law enforce- 
ment officers and provide other benefits including injury 
and death benefits; finance research programs in the area 
of corrections and rehabilitation; strengthen the statutes 
dealing with organized crime; and provide a system for 
the registration of firearms. 


NARCOTICS 
S. 1895 would reorganize the laws dealing with the 
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control of narcotic and drug abuse with jurisdiction 
under the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
Department of Justice. The bill, which exceeds 100 pages 
in length, would also revise the mandatory sentence 
provisions of the Narcotic Control Act of 1954. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


H.R. 1286 would establish six research centers for 
the study of persons convicted of crimes of violence. 

H.R. 2169 would create a United States Corrections 
Service which would assume all responsibility for the 


supervision of persons on parole or probation. The bill 
would also strengthen the Advisory Corrections Council. 
This bill has been disapproved by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. . 

H.R. 809 and H.R. 2175- would extend the facilities 
of the residential community treatment centers to 
persons placed on probation. 

H.R. 3685, H.R. 3688, and H.R. 5497 are concerned 
with various aspects of gun control and would strengthen 
the penalty provisions for violation of laws where guns 
are used. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 
(England) 

Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Effects of a Therapeutic Community on _ the 
Interpersonal Relationships of a Group of Psychopaths,” 
by Dr. Agnes Eva Miles (January 1969). Dr. Miles’ paper 
was part of an extensive research which was carried out 
in a psychiatric hospital and was concerned with the 
changes brought about in the inmates by reason of their 
stay in the hospital. The research also was directed to 
investigate the effects on a group of inmates in their 
participation in a therapeutic community. The author 
reported the findings on the development of the inter- 
personal relationships of the so-called psychopaths. 

One trait which is found in most psychopathic disorders 
is the psychopath’s lack of ability to form satisfactory 
trouble-free personal relationships. A group was estab- 
lished for male offenders, mostly adolescent. They were 
placed in a single ward of a large psychiatric hospital in 
Hertfordshire. The ward was not isolated from the rest of 
the hospital and the patients in the unit experienced both 
the therapeutic community and the total hospital environ- 
ment. The researchers developed a control group of similar 
patients in the same hospital who, however, were not 
receiving the therapeutic community treatment. 

Five aspects of interpersonal relationships were studied: 
(1) the patient’s acceptance and rejection of each other; 
(2) determinants of acceptance and rejection; (3) friend- 
ships and reciprocity in the choice of friends; (4) informal 
friendship groups; and (5) the leadership. Each of these 
five areas is discussed in considerable detail by Dr. Miles. 
One of the findings that the author found tended to 
support the view that the psychopath’s lack of ability to 
form personal relationships can be changed in a positive 
direction, therefore improving the chances of successful 
treatment. On the contrary, the traditional hospital disci- 
plinary regime which was applied to the control group 
produced no measurable results. 

“Some Thoughts on the Unstable Offender,” by Herschel 
A. Prins (January 1969). The author defines unstable as “a 
liability to excessive, quickly changeable behavior and 
inappropriate display of emotion” and “lack of effective- 
ness in those functions which involve organization, 
steadiness of aim and self-control.” 

This article is an attempt to understand criminal or 
deviant behavior. The author indicates it is important to 
look for those factors which may precipitate this type 
of behavior in individuals who are vulnerable. A lecturer 
in psychiatric social work in the Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of Leeds and former probation and 
aftercare worker in the Home Office, he suggests that it 
is of great importance for us in the field to attempt to 
discover the situations in which our unstable clients may 


be vulnerable and then to try to find those means at our 
disposal which will help them minimize overreacting in 
explosive situations. 

The author discusses the intervention of the worker 
and admits that we know very little about the basic 
causes of what leads these people into difficulty. He 
suggests more research into the entire area of motivation 
and behavior as well as research into the inadequacies of 
early relationships. In this way, he concludes, we may be 
able to locate the unstable offender in the population and 
begin treatment at a much earlier stage than is currently 
attempted. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Population Carcérale Féminine au Canada,” by Pierre 
Landreville (January 1969). Since the beginning of the 19th 
century women have consistently averaged about 10 per- 
cent of the prison population in Europe and America. 
Canada has about 7 percent women in the prison popula- 
tion. Fewer women than men are sent to prison in pro- 
portion to their convictions. There is a high percentage of 
alcoholism among women in prison. Indians and Métis 
(mixed parentage, Indian and white) are represented in 
the provincial prisons. The author presents 21 tables that 
show the available empirical data about female prisoners 
in Canada. 

“Brief on the Woman Offender,” by Réal Jubinville, an 
official statement of policy of the Canadian Correctional 
Association (January 1969). Recommendations are made to 
liberalize and bring welfare and medical resources to bear 
on problems of women offenders. Offenses usually commit- 
ted by women, such as vagrancy and prostitution, 
attempted suicide, intoxication, and drug abuse need 
special attention. Because of the social problems created 
for women by arrest and judicial procedures, recommenda- 
tions are made that these special problems be taken into 
account during arrest, trial, sentencing, probation, prison, 
and parole. Breaking lesbian relationships formed in pri- 
son, for example, is traumatic and should be worked 
through during parole supervision. The provinces should 
take primary responsibility for detention of women. 


A pilot project for a female correctional plan is 
presented in an appendix, consisting of a Diagnostic and 
Research Centre, Hospital and Psychiatric Centre, a 
Therapeutic Centre, a Custodial Centre, and Hostels in 
various communities to serve as halfway houses for 
women. 


“Sanctions on Marijuana,” by W. P. Freyseng (January 
1969). Until much more is known about marihuana, the 
harsh penalties for its possession should be reduced. 
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Studies should be made to determine the relationship of 
marihuana to crime and progression to the use of other 
drugs. 


“Mount Royal Junior College,” by Lyle D. Howarth 
(January 1969). Mount Royal Junior College, Calgary, 
Alberta, initiated a Correctional Career Program in Sep- 
tember 1968, with an initial enrollment of 12 students. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Mark S. RICHMOND 


The Autumn-Winter 1968 issue of The Prison Journal 
is a collection of 11 papers envisioning the future of 
corrections. These were written in response to the editor’s 
request for articles based on “brave new ideas.” 


“The Alpha and Omega of the Prison,’ by Negley K. 
Teeters. Against a brief review of the history of prisons, 
Professor Teeters insists that by and large we are still 
operating a criminal justice system under 18th century 
concepts. Not only are these concepts outmoded in the 
face of today’s challenges and needs, but efforts to patch 
them up and plaster them over have failed. The author 
concludes that we need totally new concepts, of which we 
may know nothing at the moment. 


“The Semi-Permeable Cell,’ by Melvin S. Heller. Dr. 
Heller proposes that to combat psychosexual problems of 
prison inmates and to alleviate the social “bends” certain 
inmates suffer from an insufficiently prepared “ascent” 
into the free world, penitentiary programs provide 
‘progressive community permeability and a rich assortment 
of suitable volunteer father-figures and mother-figures, 
as well as planned and supervised dating opportunities 
for selected inmates prior to their final release. 

“Criminals and Non-Criminals Together: A Modest 
Proposal,” by Gresham M. Sykes. Concerned over the 
negative cultural effects of confining nonconvicted of- 
fenders with convicted offenders, Professor Sykes sug- 
gests that on a limited scale it might be possible to mix 
criminals and noncriminals in a radically new fashion. In 
weighing the possible advantages against potential nega- 
tive consequences, Professor Sykes observes that if we are 
not to dismiss the large number of confined criminals as 
beyond rehabilitation, we cannot avoid responsibility for 
seeking and applying new rehabilitative techniques, as 
radical or far-fetched as they may seem. 

“The Community and Corrections: Hard Answers to an 
Old Problem,’ Anonymous. An experienced and disil- 
lusioned parole officer notes that probation and parole 
exist on the margins of law enforcement and _ social 
service. He infers that for this reason the difference in the 
amount of crime committed by identified offenders cannot 
be attributed to probation and parole. Therefore, better 
that police work be left to the police and social work to 
the personnel of social agencies. The author would dis- 
mantle probation and parole services and build a more 
effective criminal court. 


“Ex-Offenders in Community-Based Probation,” by 
Terence P. Thornberry. Mr. Thornberry suggests that 
greater effectiveness in probation can be assured in large 
urban areas through reorganization of probation depart- 
ments. He would expand programs and services by 
establishing community probation centers in lower class, 
high delinquency neighborhoods. These would be staffed 
primarily by ex-offenders from the same community and 
designed to serve all probationers in the neighborhood 
area. 

“Free-Enterprise Corrections: Using Industry To Make 
Offenders Economically Viable,’ by Alfred Blumstein. 
As a means of improving the learning of job skills and 
insuring the availability of steady employment for former 
offenders, Dr. Blumstein indicates that what is needed is 
some means of incorporating industry more directly into 


correctional processes and of providing corporate incen- 
tives to encourage this involvement. He says this can be 
done by contracting with a corporation to perform specific 
correctional functions with selected offenders under an 
incentive-fee arrangement. 

“Points of No Return: Some Situational Aspects of 
Violence,” by Shlomo Shoham. Visiting associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Shoham is concerned about violent crime: both that so 
little is known about its causes and predictability and 
that our methods of dealing with it are so ineffective. 
Taking the offense category of murder as an example, he 


proposes that research utilize the approach of situational 
explanations. 


“Electronically Monitored Parole,” by Ralph Schwitzgebel. 
It is now possible, the author writes, to monitor the 
geographical location of persons on a 24-hour a day basis 
through a system of personally worn transmitters and 
receivers and a_ series of repeater’ stations. Dr. 
Schwitzgebel postulates that a parolee is less likely to com- 
mit an offense when his whereabouts is being monitored 
and suggests that by increasing public protection thereby, 
electronic monitoring can be used as an alternative to 
imprisonment. 


“Intermittent Incarceration,” Anonymous. The problems 
addressed in this brief article are difficulties of reintegra- 
tion faced upon release by long-term felony offenders and 
the consequent risks to society. The suggestion is made 
that both problems could be alleviated by a requirement 
that prison sentences be served intermittently—a few 
months in confinement, followed by not more than 2 
years in the community, then back to confinement for 
another 6 months to a year, etc. 


'“Non-Coercive Therapy in a Prison Setting,” by Jonas 
B. Robitscher, M.D. The type of psychiatric therapy which 
analysts provide in an office setting has never been 
available to prison inmates for a number of reasons. Dr. 
Robitscher suggests that noncoercive therapy could be 
introduced to correctional institutions by some fairly 
simple restructuring and rule-making. Among the possible 
advantages is the opportunity to evaluate effectiveness of 
the method. In contrast to civilian patients, recidivism is 
one measurable factor. 

“A Professional Testament for 1984,” by Benedict S. 
Alper. The author enumerates a number of hopes for the 
next 15 years. This is a catalogue of items extended from 
more advanced current practices but it includes a look at 
the culture in which the virus of crime originates and 
flourishes. The challenge is “that practitioners and 
theorists in the field of criminal justice should concern 
themselves with the new winds that are blowing across the 
world in addition to... trying to straighten some of the 
bent twigs blown down by those same winds.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Staff Interpersonal Ratings of Inmate Relationships,” 
by Charles H. Hendry, M.D., and John F. Twomey, Ed.D. 
(Winter 1969). In The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System Dr. Daniel Glaser pointed out that institutional- 
ized persons form more productive interpersonal relation- 
ships with uniformed correctional officers and with work 
detail superiors than they do, for example, with the 
warden, or the associate warden, or the chaplain, or the 
ease worker. As Dr. Walter Reckless would say, correc- 
tional officers and work superiors, for whatever reason, 
are more successful in being “significant others” to the 
inmates. 

The writers report in this article a fragmentary pilot 
study at the U.S. Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, aimed at 
identifying differences in the way correctional officers and 
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social workers view inmates. The two groups rated obvious 
inmate behavior similarly and traits requiring emotional 
sensitivity dissimilarly. While it is pointed out that more 
definitive study needs to be done, the article concludes 
with the thought, “It appears that correctional officers 
accept surface behavioral compliance and are often less 
aware of the emotional nuances of inmate communication.” 
This may help explain the differences in inmate reactions 
to the two groups. 

“Recent Innovations in Vocational Education,” by Albert 
H. Roberts (Spring 1969). Mr. Roberts is a teaching 
assistant and doctoral candidate in sociology-criminology 
at the University of Maryland. The article reports a half 
dozen recent innovative approaches to vocational training 
in correctional institutions. The author lauds two specific 
features common to the programs he describes: the careful 
planning of the programs to assure the provision of a 
realistic relationship between the vocational training and 
subsequent employment, and the involvement of large 
industrial corporations and trade unions in both the 
training and hiring of ex-offenders. 

“Education’s Contributions to Institutional Treatment 
Modules,” by C. J. Eckenrode (Spring 1969). This is a 
reprint of a presentation by this reviewer at the 98th 
Congress of Correction in San Francisco, August 1968. He 
lists and elaborates on six principles on which he advocates 
that correctional education be based: 

(1) Educational activity must be meaningful to the 
learner. 

(2) Correctional education must be offered in short, 
attainable, and measurable segments. 

(3) There must be reinforcement of learning. 

(4) There must be balance in the total correctional 
program in which education is but a part—a meaningful 

art. 

(5) The institutional educational program must be an 
accredited one—perhaps provided by the state educational 
agency. 


y 
(6) Above all, there must be a substantial interpersonal 
relationship between the teacher and the student. 


“Therapy in a Biology Classroom,’ by Charles M. 
Whipple, Ph.D. (Spring 1969). Dr. Whipple is presently 
dean of instruction and school psychologist at Oklahoma 
City Southwestern College. His paper reports on an 
experiment he conducted at the Oklahoma State Reforma- 
tory in 1964-65 while employed as institution science 
teacher. 

It is Dr. Whipple’s contention that there is a link 
between the correctional process and academic pursuits 
in the reformatory classroom. he worked with four 
experimental groups and four control groups, exposing all 
to the same pre- and posttests and discovered that the 
use of bibiliotherapy and other experimental techniques 
resulted in significantly greater improvement by the 
experimental groups than by the control groups in both 
accumulation of biological information and personality 
functioning. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare 
(France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The combined issue of Sauvegarde de l’Enfance for 
July, August, and September 1968 is devoted to a medico- 
pedagogical day care center (called externat in French) 
in Paris for children between the ages of 6 and 12. Articles 
by Dr. Raymond Cahn, medical director of the center 
(“Seylla and Charybdis of Educational Action in a 
Medicopedagogical Externat”), Luc Bastide, psychologist 
with the center (“The Teaching Educator’), and Mme. 
Denise Weill, also a psychologist and the administrative 
director of the center (“The Relationship With the Family 
and Its Ambiguity”), describe the philosophy and the 


practice of this externat which Dr. Cahn calls a pilot 
project. 

For the American reader and especially the reader 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, this project is interesting for a 
number of reasons. First of all, the population, totaling 
40 children, consists in addition to emotionally disturbed, 
neurotic, and even psychotic youngsters, of delinquents or 
predelinquents. Only children whom we would classify as 
feebleminded are excluded. The important consideration, 
according to Dr. Cahn, is that the interaction of children 
with different problems is of therapeutic value. 

Secondly, this setup is an expression of the spreading 
tendency to treat problem children (and adults) not in 
institutions but within the community. Except for a period 
of observation and “deconditioning” spent full time at the 
center, these children return to their homes each night. 

The staff of the center consists of eight educators, four 
psychotherapists, two speech therapists, two experts in 
physical therapy, a psychologist, a pediatrician, a psychia- 
trist, a nurse, and administrative personnel. The French 
educator (éducateur) is not a teacher but a combination 
of caseworker and children’s supervisor. In the center 
described, however, the educator has to assume teaching 
responsibilities, a fact which seems to create conflicts. 
The children at the center, invariably, have been failures 
in school and are very much retarded. While under care, 
the children do not attend a community school. However, 
it is considered to be one of the functions of the center 
to prepare the children for their return to school. There- 
fore, academic work is one of the major activities at the 
center, and the educators are required to handle this. 
Aside from this, the basic approach to treatment of the 
children is psychotherapeutic and, where possible, psycho- 
analytical. 

Since the children remain in their homes direct work 
with the parents is particularly important. Efforts in 
this direction apparently have been with varying success. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH 


“Education for Individual Development,’ by Nevitt 
Sanford, Ph.D. (October 1968). In this article the author, 
who is director of the Institute for the Study of Human 
Problems at Stanford University, provides a useful com- 
mentary on the educational process and its role in person- 
ality development. He sees the primary role of education 
as that of developing the student as a person rather than 
simply as a process of imparting facts. Personality is 
seen as an organization of processes within the individual 
comprising three major systems: a system of primitive 
impulses and feelings; a system of inhibiting forces taken 
from the social environment; and a system that controls 
and adapts in terms of the demands of reality. He postu- 
lates that one’s personality is developed through confron- 
tation with challenges requiring adaptation, freed from 
unconscious defensive devices. He sees the maturation 
process as occurring in stages facilitated by a variety of 
challenges appropriate to the readiness of the individual 
to move to the next level of development. Within this 
context, development may be arrested by the forces of un- 
conscious defensive reactions, in which case psychotherapy 
may be indicated. 

Under ordinary circumstances he believes that the 
educational process can provide external, logical challenges 
which will facilitate the expansion and development of 
consciously determined parts of the personality, with 
resultant diminished importance of unconscious defensive 
reactions. He provides an example showing how students 
may mature and develop independence of thinking in 
settings in which they are allowed freedom to take 
responsibility and make decisions. 

Dr. Sanford’s message has important implications for 
educational programs in correctional institutions where so 
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many of our clients show significant evidences of faulty 
and arrested personality development. 

“A Tract for the Times: Some Sociobiologic Aspects of 
Science, Race, and Racism,” by Benjamin Pasamanick, M.D. 
(January 1969. A noted authority on the epidemiology of 
mental illness, the author provides a timely review of the 
results of research on Negro intelligence. His thesis is 
concerned with what he terms “the smoldering question of 
Negro inferiority.” In discussing the results of 75 years 
of extensive studies on Negro intelligence, he points out 
some of the confusing issues which have been raised. 
These include the adequacy of intelligence tests as 
instruments to study the effects of genetics on perform- 
ance, the effects of socioeconomic status on nutrition 
and development, possible relationships between intelli- 
gence and the biologic variables of brain damage and 
malnutrition, the effects of heredity on intelligence, and 
perhaps, most importantly, the impact of racial prejudice 
on researches in these several areas. 

In the face of these confusions, Dr. Pasamanick observes 
that the pursuit of further researches on racial differences 
in intelligence is “an exercise in futility and callousness.” 
Instead, he urges that we see the problem for what it is, 
namely, the need “to achieve a true community and a just 
society”’ which would give the Negro an equal place. In 
this plea that research priorities and results not be biased 
by racist considerations, Dr. Pasamanick speaks with the 
sensitivity of a humanist and the authority of a renowned 
researcher. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Fifth Amendment Tomorrow: The Case for Con- 
stitutional Change,” by Henry J. Friendly (University of 
Cincinnati Law Review, Volume 37, No. 4). The author is 
United States circuit judge for the Second Circuit. The 
article is from a series of lectures delivered at the College 
of Law of the University of Cincinnati in the Fall of 1968. 

Judge Friendly joins with many of his fellow citizens, 
layman and lawyer alike, who believe that Supreme Court 
construction of the privilege against self-incrimination 
found in the Fifth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution has been stretched “. . . beyond not only its 
language and history but any justification in policy, and 
threatens to go further....” 

In an especially well written and easily read article, he 
details the language, history, and policies of the privilege. 
He is mindful of the values of political liberty and equal 
protection, and recognizes that there is ever present the 
danger of governmental snooping and oppression concern- 
ing political and religious beliefs. At the same time, he 
underscores the dream that all men, rich or poor, ignorant 
or knowledgeable, are entitled to equal treatment from 
their government. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Judge Friendly’s 
work is that he is not merely content to criticize but rather 
is willing to take that one step beyond and offer concrete 
suggestions for change. He proposes exciting specifics in 
connection with the criminal trial, the grand jury, and the 
preliminary hearing, all with emphasis on the accused 
in the face of oral interrogation. He favors an amendment 
that would abolish the privilege with respect to chattels, 
including documents in the possession of the defendant 
and sees no reason why the privilege should protect an 
accused from having to submit himself to identification 
and reasonable examination of his body, furnishing 
specimens of its fluids, providing samples of his hand- 
writing, and exercising his voice. 

Members of licensed professions as well as_ public 
employees, the judge submits, should be allowed to avail 
themselves of the privilege as a shield against punish- 
ment for contempt but otherwise be treated in the same 
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way as any other person charged with misconduct that 
may result in loss of employment. The relationship of the 
privilege and police interrogation, as well as registration 
and reporting requirements, are also dealt with and 
refreshingly so. 

Finally, in a display of genuine ambition and courage, 
Judge Friendly proposes an actual amendment to the 
Fifth Amendment. Therein contained are six proposals 
designed to bring into better balance man’s relationship 
to his many governments in the United States. Each is 
predicated upon the need for the protection of the “lone 
individual against the all powerful state” while at the 
same time insuring that “. .. the protection of one citizen 
should not be pushed beyond his reasonable needs in such 
a manner as to impair the state’s ability to perform its 
duty to protect all citizens against criminal acts and to 
punish those who commit them.” 

The judge concludes that “. . . for a variety of reasons, 
it would be far better if any needed adjustment could be 
accomplished through judicial action rather than constitu- 
tional amendment,” but concedes that the tendency of the 
Supreme Court, within recent years, to an ever greater 
expansion of the Fifth Amendment, is not likely to bring 
about such an eventuality. 


“The President’s Crime Commission Revisited,” Isidore 
Silver (New York University Law Review, Volume 43, No. 1, 
November 1968). In the more than 2 years that have 
elapsed since the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice released its report, 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, much has been 
written and even more spoken about it. Doubtlessly, much 
of the comment that has been evoked has been, at least, 
neutral, if not favorable to the point of agreement. Only 
in rare instances has someone taken a cudgel to a partic- 
ular allegation or conclusion and then, more likely than 
not, the incentive was a personal abrasion. 

However, in this article the author, an associate 
professor of law and environment at the University of 
Massachusetts School of Business Administration, proceeds 
on a chapter by chapter basis to dissect, analyze, and 
finally criticize a considerable amount of this monumental 
effort to narrate the problems of crime in modern America. 
One may disagree with many of Professor Silver’s conclu- 
sions but hardly deny that, at least, he has read the work 
of the President’s Commission and given considerable 
thought to it, an accomplishment only a relatively few of 
his fellow citizens are likely to be able to claim. 

Readers of this journal, especially, may find Professor 
Silver’s observations concerning the Task Force Reports 
on The Courts and Corrections challenging. His sugges- 
tion that the bail bondsman be replaced with a court 
agency is one that seems to be attracting increased atten- 
tion and one still surrounded by a certain measure of 
novelty. The author’s criticism, however, of the Commis- 
sion’s failure to offer a workable scheme for obtaining 
public support for the expansion of probation and parole 
practices may be somewhat overreaching. Perhaps there 
is a tendency to expect too much even from such an 
august body as the Commission. 

Professor Silver also points to many other areas where 
he believes the Commission failed to give an optimum 
performance and concludes that while the Report is 
“humane and liberal,” there has already developed within 
it “an aura of mustiness.” 


“A Double Standard of Obscenity: The Ginsberg Decis- 
ion” (Notes from Valparaiso Law Review, Volume 3, No. 
1, 1968). The authors state that it is the purpose of this 
note to review the various obscenity standards and to 
analyze the evolution of the law, with special emphasis on 
its relation to minors to its present status as set forth in 
Ginsberg v. New York. 

The Ginsberg case was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1968 and had as its genesis a New 
York statute, which made it unlawful to sell material 
deemed “harmful to minors” to anyone under 17 years of 
age. The statute was attacked on constitutional grounds, 
the main argument being that the state did not have the 
power to regulate an adult’s available reading matter 
on the determination that the material was obscene, 
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according to the statutory norm as to minors. That 
contention was rejected by the court and as a result of this 
decision the state may now define or classify material 
as unfit for distribution to minors. 

This article is especially interesting since, in consider- 
ing the Ginsberg case, it also lends thought to the various 
historical approaches of courts toward defining an obscen- 
ity standard. Beginning with an 1868 Queens Bench 
decision, the grapplings of courts with the matter of 
determining obscenity are sketched right up to and 
including the now well known Ginsberg matter. 

The nontechnician and the individual who is seeking a 
brief yet informative analysis of some of the problems 
inherent in defining obscenity may find this work to be 
well worth the reading time invested. 

“Court-Ordered Contraception,” by Don J. Young, Patricia 
Young Alverson, and Don J. Young, M.D. (American Bar 
Association Journal, March 1969). The authors are, respec- 
tively, a United States district judge who was formerly an 
Ohio juvenile court judge, a social worker, and a physi- 
cian. It appears, too, that they are in the same order, 
father, daughter, and son. 

This article was published simultaneously by the 
Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association and is 
directed to the proposition that in most jurisdictions there 
are sufficient legal grounds to enable a juvenile court to 
order the use of contraceptives in “. . a properly 
selected case.” Primary attention is focused upon the 
youngster who repeatedly becomes illegitimately pregnant. 

The method considered is the intrauterine contraceptive 
device and it is recognized that, “Religious, social and 
cultural factors, in addition to the psychological, would 
have to be considered carefully.” At the same time, it 
points out that even if such action does not of itself bring 
about rehabilitation of the juvenile, it does, at least, afford 
time for the more conventional methods of social casework 
to be attempted. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Sexual Assaults in the Philadelphia Prison System and 
Sheriff’s Vans,” by A. J. Davis (Trans-Action, December 
1968). This article is based on a 103-page report which 
describes the results of a 3-month investigation conducted 
by the Philadelphia Attorney’s Office and the Police 
Department under the author’s supervision. The author 
is an associate in a Philadelphia law firm. 

In a graphic, no-holds-barred style, the article describes 
the conditions uncovered in this investigation which led 
the author to conclude: “Sexual assaults in the Philadel- 
phia prison system are epidemic.” During the 26 months 
of the investigation there were 156 documented and 
substantiated sexual assaults—this excludes consenual 
homosexual acts. Seven of these assaults took place in 
sheriff’s vans (used to transport prisoners between the 
courts and the various prisons) and 149 attacks occurred 
in the prisons. This is reported as representing only the 
top of the iceberg because of underreporting on the part of 
the staff and fear on the part of the victims. 

The sexual aggressors tend to be older, heavier, taller, 
and more serious offenders than their victims. Both 
aggressors and victims tend to be younger than the aver- 
age inmate; victims tend to look younger, to be less 
athletic and less physically coordinated, and to be better- 
looking than the aggressors. The investigation revealed 
that, although 80 percent of the inmates were Negro a 
disproportionate number of the assaults involved Negro 
aggressors and white victims. 

The author concludes that the sexual assaults are not 
primarily caused by sexual deprivation, but rather an 
expression of anger and aggression resulting from the 
same kind of frustration which exists in the free society. 


It is noted that many of the specific recommendations 
contained in this report are now being implemented. 

“Disclosure of Delinquent Behavior Under Conditions of 
Anonymity and Non-Anonymity,” by J. A. Kulik, K. B. Stein, 
and T. R. Sarbin (Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psy- 
chology, December 1968). Using a 52-item delinquency 
checklist, 245 high school males and 137 adjudicated 
delinquents were asked whether they “never,” “once or 
twice,” “several times,” “often,” or “very often” engaged 
in a range of delinquent activities. Both groups responded 
under conditions of anonymity and nonanonymity. Com- 
paratively small differences were found between anony- 
mity conditions within each group. Differences which did 
occur were in the area of slight as opposed to serious 
offenses—both groups tended to admit more nonserious 
infractions under the anonymous condition. The authors 
interpret these results as indicating that the importance of 
anonymity has been overemphasized in self-report research 
in the area of delinquency. 

“Successful Experience: Training Hard-Core Unem- 
ployed,” by J. D. Hodgson and M. H. Brenner (Harvard 
Business Review, September-October 1968). While the 
journal is not one devoted to psychology, the article writ- 
ten by the director of industrial relations and the 
administrator for testing and research at the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, discusses a subject which continually 
confronts correctional administrators. The authors contend 
that given careful preparation and a willingness to devote 
more time and attention than ordinarily demanded by 
training activities, “the hard-core unemployed can be 
trained and integrated into an industrial work force.” 

The hard-core trainee was, typically, a member of a 
minority group with no marketable skills, a record of 
many arrests, and a history of long periods without work. 
These individuals were separated from the “hardest-core’”’ 
group—the totally unmotivated youths “who have been 
among the main offenders in the burning and looting 
during the ghetto riots.” Of this latter group, the authors 
state that industry had found them virtually unreachable 
as potential employees. 

Two programs are described: one in Georgia and one in 
Southern California. The first of these consisted of a 12- 
week classroom and shop training program in general 
sheet-metal skills; the second program was 4 weeks in 
duration and concentrated on specific training for general 
negli key-punch operator, and electrical assem- 

er. 

In both programs, preliminary screening eliminated a 
number of applicants, e. g., of the several hundred presons 
rejected for the Southern California program, 70 percent 
were turned down because they were not hard-core enough 
or because they had arrest records which were considered 
too serious. Of the 98 individuals selected for the Georgia 
program, 70 completed the training and Lockheed hired the 
first 43 of these (the remainder were placed at other 
companies). Four of those hired were terminated within 
4 months; this was substantially below the usual release 
rate for new employees. In the Southern California 
program of the 111 persons selected, 108 completed the 
training; the termination rate for the completion group 
was 9 percent over a 44%4-month period. 

The success of these programs is attributed to the 
dedication and total commitment of those involved and 
their willingness to do more than was required in their role 
as trainers. In addition, the trainees knew there were 
specific jobs waiting for them; the relationship between 
training received and job requirements was frequently 
stressed; to give the trainees a feeling of confidence and 
to help their being accepted by the job supervisor, the 
trainees were prepared for skill levels slightly above 
those required by the job; training was in small units 
with much recognition given for accomplishment; trainees 
were given special help directed toward getting them to 
help themselves with their personal problems; and the jobs 
for which they were trained were not dead-end jobs. 

Lockheed learned that these trainees required an enor- 
mous amount of attention to financial, family, and 
vocational problems; that counseling was a much bigger 
part of the task than they had expected; that hiring heads 
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of households helped to build-in motivation to complete 
the training and to remain a productive employee; that 
much attention must be paid to individual differences and, 
therefore, a low (six to one) student-teacher ratio was 
needed; that tests were not always good predictors of 
success; that such techniques as role-playing and psy- 
chodrama helped give the trainees needed self-confidence; 
that some special supervisory education is desirable for 
those who will deal with these trainees; and that instruc- 
tors can easily become overidentified with trainees and 
lower their standards to the possible detriment of the 
trainees. 

Lockheed is so convinced of the value of these programs 
that it is not only continuing them, but expanding them. 


“A Psychiatric-Psychological Study of German Recidi- 
vists,’ by N. Witter (/nternationai Journal of Offender 
Therapy, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1968). The author, who is director 
of the Criminological Institute at the University of 
Homburg and president of the German Criminological 
Society, reports on findings obtained from an intensive 
study of 692 recidivists sent during the past 10 years by 
the German courts for special diagnostic reports. 

Among recidivists examined less than 2 percent were 
found to be psychotic. Maintaining that there is something 
characteristic in the personality structure of the recidi- 
vists which, almost irrespective of external circumstances, 
“drives him to crime,” the author reports the following: 
a shallowness of feeling and an impairment of social 
sense; a basic self-centeredness and lack of permanent 
attachments; and, a lower intelligence level. The author 
differentiates this group from noncriminals, who may 
possess the same constellation of personality character- 
istics, by stating there must be other factors “probably in 
the main, social ones’ which determine criminality and 
recidivism. 

Likening the criminal to the mentally subnormal, 
Professor Witter maintains, “The latter is bound to fail 
in school, as does the former in life.” He concludes that 
the traditional handling of recidivists by preventive 
detention is like trying to educate mentally defective 
individuals by beating them; a humane, re-educative 
approach will more successfully make the recidivist fit 
for social life. 

The reviewer’s interest in this article stems from the 
opportunity to compare current thinking in a European 
country with prevalent correctional practice in the United 
States. The strong emphasis on constitutional factors and 
the plea for humane treatment suggest phases of correc- 
tional thinking through which many of our correctional 
administrators have already passed. 


“Human Subjects in Clinical Research—A Report of 
Three Studies,” by D. C. Martin, J. D. Arnold, T. F. 
Zimmerman, and R. H. Richart (New England Journal of 
Medicine, December 1968). The authors of this article are 
all connected with the Harry S. Truman Laboratory of 
the University of Missouri School of Medicine. In one 
of the three studies reported on, the subject under 
investigation was an attempt to discover why prisoners 
did or did not volunteer to participate in a search for 
new antimalarial drugs. 

The authors were somewhat dismayed to find that 
prisoner volunteers who had received detailed information 
throughout the period of the malarial study were no better 
at understanding the nature of the disease and its probable 


threat to human life than prisoners who had not volun- 
teered. Despite information to the contrary, 60 percent of 
the volunteers continued to describe the project as “high 
risk.”” Nonvolunteers viewed the volunteers as demonstrat- 
ing “an act of courage.” 

The results clearly indicate that informed consent 
arrived at on a rational basis contributes very little to 
the process of volunteering for medical research. Rather, 
the influence of environment and peer group have more 
bearing on the decision to volunteer than explanations of 
the experiment itself. In addition, it was found that people 
of lower socioeconomic circumstances show a greater 
likelihood to volunteer; and, women demonstrate a signi- 
ficantly higher willingness to participate in studies 
perceived as having greater risk or discomfort. 

To this reviewer, the most telling conclusion of the 
article was that the “accident of propinquity” often led 
investigators to use available populations when the re- 
search might just as well be carried out with other groups. 
It behooves correctional administrators to be aware of 
this when they are approached for permission to use 
prisoners in experimental studies. While the excesses of 
medical “research” revealed at the Nirnburg trials are 
universally unacceptable, “guinea pig’ research in which 
prisoners are used more or less as objects, must equally 
be guarded against. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“He Hires Parolees,’ by Roddy Stinson (Baptist Men’s 
Journal, April-May-June 1969). For over 25 years a Rich- 
mond, Virginia, trucking firm has been hiring parolees 
from the Virginia State Penitentiary. Motivated by a 
desire to serve those who want to be rehabilitated, the 
company has hired some 14 parolees, about one every 2 
years, and has been successful with all but one releasee. 
Although the employment situation was quite different 
when the company began its parolee hiring policy years 
ago, today labor is scarce and the company is fortunate 
in having direct access to a labor potential. The president 
of the company is an active layman in the Baptist Church 
and believes that any professing Christian has the 
responsibility of hiring men who have served sentences. 
He recommends this practice as a rewarding service. 

“The Prisoner,” (Baptist Men’s Journal, April-May-June 
1969). In the study material for Baptist men, a summary 
picture of corrections in the United States is designed to 
arouse interest among laymen in taking responsibility for 
meeting the needs of prisoners, ex-prisoners, and their 
families. The writer recognizes that work with inmates 
and ex-prisoners is very limited and suggests that Baptist 
laymen can visit prisoners, write them letters, invite 
them to church, contribute funds to build a chapel, and 
work for better jails and prisons. In addition, he suggests 
that they can help find jobs for releasees, obtain adequate 
housing for them, serve as sponsors, and establish halfway 
houses to aid the ex-prisoner as he returns to society. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish. If we work upon 
brass, time will efface it. If we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust. But if we work upon men’s immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with high principles, with the 
just fear of God and love of their fellow man, we engrave 
on those tablets something which no time can efface, and 
which will brighten and brighten to all eternity. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


Essays and Court Decisions Relating 
to Criminal Justice 


Criminological Controversies. Edited by Richard 
B. Knudten. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1968. Pp. 396. $4.25. 


Criminological Controversies is a compilation of papers, 
essays, and critical court decisions dealing with a variety 
of issues which are of current concern not only to crimino- 
logists but also to law enforcement agencies, legislators, 
judges, university administrators, and to the general 

ublic. 

7 The book is divided into three parts. Part I, “Crime and 
the Public,’ is concerned with the extent of crime and 
the nature and usefulness of criminal statistics. A reading 
of the paper by James Bennett should be a good antidote 
for those who uncritically use FBI crime statistics to 
demonstrate trends in crime rates to frighten the public as 
well as legislatures into more repressive legislation. Other 
issues of great current interest touched on in this section 
are civil disobedience, pornography, and abortion. 

Part II contains four essays dealing with “The Process 
of Enforcement.” Discussed under this head are such 
matters as police review boards, techniques of apprehen- 
sion (specifically “wire tapping’), publicity before and 
during trial, and the right of the defendant to counsel. 

Part III, “The Setting of Justice and Corrections,” 
deals with the usefulness of the grand jury, the juvenile 
court, public restitution for the victims of the criminal 
and, finally, a chapter on sex in prison and the pros and 
cons of conjugal visiting. 

The book is organized on a sort of Hegelian model with 
an affirmative statement or opinion, a dissent, and finally 
an attempt at synthesis or conciliation of conflicting points 
of view, written by the editor. Most of the essays, taken 
from Supreme Court reports, bar journals, or other legal 
documents, are opinions of the Supreme Court and other 
legal opinions reflecting different and conflicting points 
of view. 

The volume should have distinct value as supplementary 
reading on topics which almost inevitably come up for 
discussion in courses in criminology or social problems. 
All of the issues dealt with are discussed almost daily in 
the public media and are of critical importance to the 
public and especially on college campuses. Examples 
would be civil disobedience, pornography and obscenity, 
the use of force by the police, and the legal and moral 
issues involved in abortion. 

A unique value of the book lies in the fact that it 
supplies an easily available access to court decisions, 
legal opinions and the like which are to be found only in 
a body of legal literature with which the undergraduate, 
or even many college instructors, unless they have some 
legal training, are likely to have only passing acquaint- 
ance. The volume is the product of careful search of the 
literature and choice of significant materials. One often 
hears references or reads newspaper comments on Plessy 
vs. Ferguson, Escobedo, Miranda, or even Ginsburg vs. 
the United States, where it is clear that the speaker or 
writer has never read the decisions and has only the 
vaguest notion of what the Court said. This volume will 
help fill in some of this vacuum. 

Some critics may object that the work is primarily 
legalistic and not sociological. Others will complain that 
each subject is treated so briefly as to provide only super- 
ficial contact with the issue. The opposite argument may 
also be used, that in a conventional course in criminology 
or social problems there is insufficient time even to devote 


this much attention to each of these separate problems. 
Probably the greatest use for Controversial Issues in 
Criminology will be as supplementary reading on topics 
of special interest to students and on which discussion 
is likely to develop. 

The book should be of greatest use in providing a solid 
foundation of law and legal opinion relating to issues on 
which there is now often more heat than light. 


University of Missouri C. T. PIHLBLAD 


Alcoholism 


Understanding Alcoholism: For the Patient, the 
Family, and the Employer. By The Christopher D. 
Smithers Foundation. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968. Pp. 257. $6.95. 


Among the plethora of new books about alcoholism 
appearing during the last few years this book stands out 
for its difference. It is quite unlike any of the others, 
although it contains the same basic information necessary 
to anyone who wishes to read up on the subject. But it also 
contains a great deal more, some of which is unavailable 
in any other book. This makes it of great value as a 
reference, and of great interest to the reader. 

The book is unusual in any case. It is “prepared by the 
Smithers Foundation.” It is indeed rare for a book to be 
authored, not by an individual, but by a Foundation. The 
volume is actually a compilation of pamphlets prepared 
and distributed by the Foundation on a variety of subjects 
pertaining to alcoholism and it also includes a number of 
papers—not available anywhere else—given at special 
meetings sponsored by the Foundation. The Smithers 
Foundation has been a major force in the advances in 
this field over the past 15 years, and the book reflects 
the wide range of the Foundation’s interests and activities. 

Of particular value to the reader is the opening chapter, 
“The Alcoholism Complex,” a condensation of Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek’s major opus The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. 
The late Dr. Jellinek was unquestionably the world’s 
greatest authority on the subject, but unhappily he wrote 
very little in his role, first, as director of the Yale Center 
of Alcohol Studies and editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, and finally as consultant on alcoholism 
to the World Health Organization. One of the greatest 
contributions of the many the Smithers Foundation has 
made to the field was its grant to Dr. Jellinek to research 
and write this book. As a scientist Dr. Jellinek did not 
write for the average reader and the book has found its 
audience largely among people already in the field, which 
is a pity since its contents are of such immense value to 
an understanding of the illness. Understanding Alcoholism 
makes a particular contribution by remedying this situ- 
ation, for its presentation of Dr. Jellinek’s ideas is clear, 
lucid, and easily understandable. This alone would make 
the book worth reading. 

Another highlight of the book is the chapter, “Some 
Physiological Approaches.” Composed largely of papers 
given at a symposium convened in October 1964 by the 
Smithers Foundation in conjunction with the Clayton 
Foundation Biochemical Institute of the University of 
Texas, this chapter offers a view of alcoholism too rarely 
available to other than biochemists, as well as some stimu- 
lating theories both as to causes and treatment of 
alcoholism. 

According to the title page the book is addressed to 
many audiences—“For the patient, the family, and the 
employer”—and there are excellent chapters for each 
group, particularly the chapter, “A Program for Arresting 
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Alcoholism,” where sound and helpful advice is given, as 
well as some fascinating case histories. Of even greater 
value to alcoholics is the chapter, “The Perils of Control- 
led Drinking,” which tackles one of the very real hazards 
to sustained recovery. 

For readers of FEDERAL PROBATION the chapter on 
“The Law and the Alcoholic” will have special relevance. 
It not only details the progress made in recent years in 
the handling of drunk arrests, but it contains specific 
suggestions for law enforcement personnel in dealing with 
these people. People in the parole and probation field will 
find many sections of the book of practical assistance, and 
will benefit greatly from the background material found 
throughout. 

All in all, the book has much to offer the reader, not 
least of which is the fact that it is well and interestingly 
written. It is to be highly recommended. 


New York City Marty MANN 


Instructional Materials for Delinquency 
Prevention and Control 


Controlling Delinquents. Edited by Stanton 
Wheeler. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1968. Pp. 332. $8.50. 


I am enthusiastic about this book, not for general 
reading but for its use as instructional material as 
intended by its editors. The advanced student who is 
ready to undertake field work experience with any agency 
serving youth groups in metropolitan areas will, with 
the guidance of a competent instructor, find this material 
to be of considerable assistance. So will the supervisor, 
who has new employees under inservice training, find 
here valuable supplementary instructional resources. 

Compared with the very limited and often officially 
doctrinaire printed matter which has been placed in the 
hands of the beginner during his “rough initiation” into 
field work, this volume has real merit. 

The editors have compiled in this book the findings 
from numerous studies of programs designed for the 
reduction of juvenile delinquency and the treatment of 
delinquents and conducted by major  youth-serving 
agencies. There are at least three unique features of this 
publication which contribute to its usefulness: 

1. The studies reported have been done by research 
teams which are independent of the agencies under study. 
And the studies have been directed toward specific topics 
of general rather than local interest. In the words of Mr. 
Wheeler, the research represents “empirical inquiry” into 
“problems of social policy.” 

2. The editors and authors of the various chapters 
(each chapter being a condensed interpretation of research 
findings) have made a sincere attempt to “tell it like it 
is.’ The results, far from being a dramatic expose of 
agency secrets and shortcomings, give an objective account 
of the complicated but actual working relationships 
between various agencies in this field and among the 
employees, officials, and other persons representing these 
agencies in the community. For this reason the book offers 
to the student reader some insight and understanding of 
the viewpoints, limitations, and prejudices he will meet, 
often unexpectedly, when he undertakes to carry out his 
duties as staff member of a specific agency. 

3. The editors have selected a unique point of focus on 
which to center their choice of materials, namely: how the 
treatment process looks to the client or recipient (in this 
case the delinquent) for whom or at whom the program 
is directed. All of us, even the general public, are prepared 
to believe that there is overlapping, lack of coordination, 
and gaps in the spectrum of agency programs. But to 
none is this picture of “hetero-smattering” more apparent 
than to the recipient of the services offered. The practical 
difference between how a major social problem looks 
to officialdom and how it looks to the person who is in- 
volved in the problem is a refreshing addition to available 
instructional material. 


Included in the selection of programs under study are 


police services, juvenile courts, child guidance clinics, 
custodial institutions, street corner and detached worker 
programs. 

In addition to its value as instructional material the 
research reported here includes some findings which are 
worthy of note by program planners and administrators. 


The following quoted paragraph from the introduction 
will serve to illustrate: 


“ 


. .. a number of tentative conclusions appear to 
be both interesting and controversial. Consider this 
partial list: 

“1. Juvenile crime rates are higher in communities 
with enlightened professional police departments than 
in those with more traditional police departments. 

“2. Clients of social work agencies may need legal 
advice as much as they need psychiatric treatment. 

“3. Judges who adopt the modern juvenile court 
philosophy appear to commit more youth to institu- 
tions than do those operating with a more formal 
and legalistic judicial view. 

“4, Acceptance of clients by child guidance clinics 
may depend as much on who refers them to the agency 
as on the nature of their problem. 

“Indeed, far from merely documenting the obvious, 
these studies often yield findings that many special- 
ists would not have anticipated. We hope, in any 
event, that the various contributions will stimulate 
both the practitioners and researchers in their joint 
efforts to understand the processes of delinquency 
prevention and control.” 

Springfield College 


CHESTER C. ScoTT 
in Illinois 


Communicating With Young People 


Young People and Their Culture. By Dr. Ross 
Snyder. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press. Pp. 
221. $4.50. 


Dr. Ross Snyder’s contribution comes at a particularly 
critical point in time when many adults are puzzled by 
many young people and seem ready to try to understand 
them. His book speaks of one of the great concerns of our 
times: How may young people be truly involved in what 
society is all about and how may meaningful communica- 
tion take place between those of different age groups? 

Dr. Snyder points out that we are entering a new stage 
in communication. Early man learned by doing and true 
face-to-face communication with those in his own tribe 
and his own village. Gutenberg brought a new stage of 
communication through arrangements of ink on paper. 
The impact was largely through the eye and did not 
necessarily involve directly any other person. Now the 
mass media bring a new type of communication—almost 
an emersion into the sound waves of radio and television 
with an ever-increasing impact of printer’s ink in various 
forms. Society seems to have gone from face-to-face 
communication to messages via type to electronic com- 
munication. 

Physically and mentally young people are maturing 
earlier. They are the first generation to be encompassed 
by this massive impact of sound, words, and music. The 
adult world continues to say “don’t” and “wait”; some- 
times said directly, sometimes implied. How are bridges 
of communication to be built? The generation gap seems 
to be widening. Dr. Snyder suggests ways in which adults 
can move into bridge-building enterprises with youth. 
He also suggests potentially challenging and dynamic 
ways in which young people may find meaning. Perhaps, 
in part, because of the almost total emersion into elec- 
tronic communication, present-day youth have the poten- 
tial of building a world youth culture. 

Every group worker will be interested in some of Dr. 
Snyder’s work with “building” groups through encounter 
and growing groups. Growth through the small group may 
open significant new doors to better understanding—not 
only between youth and adults, but also between youth 
and youth. 
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Dr. Snyder suggests some ways to help young people 
grow in  understanding—ways they may _ contribute 
significantly. Those in the counseling and youth rehabilita- 
tion fields may gain some insight from the author’s 
reflections on the viewpoints of young people in a 
number of small groups who tried to communicate with 
“youth in trouble.” ; 

Dr. Snyder, professor of religious education at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has previously written 
On Becoming Human and Inscape. His Young People and 
Their Culture is reeommended to those who wish to better 
understand today’s youth and their concerns. 


Sacramento, Calif. Roy C. VoTaw 


A Compilation of Writings on Prisons 


Prison Within Society. Edited By Lawrence 
Hazelrigg. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1968. Pp. 536. $7.95. 


The societal aspect of the crime phenomenon has become 
an increasingly important study during recent decaaes. 
As a result, not only society in general, but all agenices 
which deal with crime, are becoming better enlightened 
and, hopefully, more successful in the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of criminals. 

Prison Within Society is valuable not only for the 
excellent material it contains, but also because it serves 
the reader in bringing together within one cover knowledge 
which would require much spade work on his part to 
gather. It is thus uniquely useful for informing anyone 
who must make good use of his time in seeking this kind 
of knowledge. The subtitle, “A Reader in Penology,” is 
a little broad. Actually, it is a reader, and a good one, 
upon some of the thinking that professional sociologists 
have about penology. 

When this reviewer looks at a new penological treatise, 
his primary interest is to judge its worth for affecting the 
action of the rank and file of working penologists in a 
practical way. Unfortunately, this book has the usual 
defects for practitioners so commonly noted in the writings 
of professional academicians. Penological workers are 
still a long way from being genuine professional people 
themselves. Moreover, their need is for knowledge of the 
many different facets that influence human behavior 
and its development. 

Instead of professional jargon (in this instance that of 
the professional sociologist), the writing or reporting 
should make use of simple, meaningful language likely to 
be understood by the nonprofessional reader. By far the 
largest in number of the prison personnel are the guards 
or, as they are now often called, the correctional officers. 
Their contact with prisoners is around the clock. These 
workers can make or break any rehabilitative effort in 
any prison. Therefore, this is the group which should 
constitute the focal point of greatest attack as things 
now stand in American penology. Unless they know how 
to, and do, cooperate with the professionally trained staff, 
not much can be accomplished by them. The need is for 
understanding. Today’s officers are, in most jurisdictions, 
intelligent individuals who have at least a high school 
diploma and often some college education. A large per- 
centage of these desire to be more helpful than they can 
be as mere custodians. They are being given such 
opportunity by the progressive and able administrators 
that are now found in many prisons. 

Individual self-help through wide reading is one of the 
methods now used by correctional officers. Let us have 
more meaningful books that can be used by these workers. 
Let us have relationships spelled out—explained clearly. 
In this book there is little or no suggestion as to what 
the prison administrator and other workers should do in 
order to translate pioneer thinking into pragmatic action. 

Consider the following which is a quotation from one of 
the essays. “But how is the situation for the prison guard? 
He is subjected to expectations from the prison administra- 
tion as well. These expectations vary somewhat from 
prison to prison, but we suggest that they can be sum- 
marized. by making use of Parsons’ pattern variables in 


the following way: the prescribed role for the guard in 
his behavior toward the prisoner is highly wniversalistic 
(only intersubjective properties of the prisoner shall be 
utilized in his orientation to him), highly specific (only 
very few properties are defined by the prison administra- 
tion as relevant in the guard’s orientation toward the 
prisoner, performance-orientated (it does not matter who 
the prisoner is, his behavior in the prison is highly 
relevant) and affectively neutral (the guard is supposed 
to evaluate before he goes to ‘release into action,’ and to 
restrain his emotions). In addition to this pattern the 
orientation is collectivistic, the guard shall in principle 
act in such a way as to further collective ends.” 

The reviewer asked two correctional officers, both of 
whom are intelligent and with some college training, to 
interpret the foregoing quoted passage. A summarization 
of the comments these men made was “baloney.” There 
were several other strong expressions of unquotable 
opinion, all of which indicated the dubious quality of such 
writing for use in teaching practical correctional workers. 

Forty years ago there was a great deal more disrespect 
for theory than there is today, yet a fear of it still exists 
and is a factor of importance in selecting materials for 
use in training workers in penology. One hopes to see the 
day when the gap between pioneer thinking and practice 
is reduced to a reasonable minimum. 

Obviously, it is impossible for a reviewer with a space 
limitation to describe in much detail the contents of a 
book which covers such a broad spectrum of subject matter 
as does this one which is organized into three sections, 
each with an introduction by the editor. The title of the 
first section is “Prison Within Society” and contains 11 
topical discussions by 12 authors. The second section is 
entitled “Therapeutic Function of Personnel’ divided into 
seven topical discussions by 10 writers. The third section, 
“Problems of Organization Within the Prison,” consists 
of five topics discussed by five writers. There is also a 
preface, a bibliography, and an index. Finally, there is an 
excellent and provocative essay, “A Final Note,” intended 
to point out “the need for additional studies of the kind 
found in this volume.” This essay is really a gem. All of 
the discussants are, for the most part, professional 
sociologists, teachers, and researchers. 

According to the editor, this collection of writings “is 
intended to serve as a partial remedy to the inadequate 
flow of information from the research scientist to the cor- 
rectional practitioner by providing the latter individual 
with an integrated and more readily accessible collection 
of some of the most important studies of the correctional 
organization.” It is certainly a partial remedy. 

Without question, the chief value of Prison Within 
Society is for use by advanced students in sociology, but it 
misses the mark as a channel for “the flow of information 
from the research scientist to the correctional practitioner” 
because it is over the practitioner’s head. 

The print, which is smaller than that usually used for 
textbooks, is likely to promote the business of the optician, 
an outcome no doubt unintended by the editor. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


A Digest of Victimology 


The Victim and His Criminal: A Study in 
Functional Responsibility. By Stephen Schafer. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1968. Pp. 178. 
$5.95 (Paperback, $2.45). 


Schafer does an excellent job of condensing a volumi- 
nous amount of work which has been done and written 
about on the relationship of the victim to the criminal. Vic- 
timology, although not a new area of study, is certainly 
one needing much more attention than it has been given. 
Work such as Schafer’s study in Florida is an excellent 
beginning, but obviously there is much more to be done. 
Schafer is not negligent in noting the problems in the 
empirical approach to victimology indicating knowledge 
in the practicalities of such research endeavors as the 
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notoriously poor research data afforded the worker 
generally from police files. 

The book itself is divided into four sections, each one 
dealing almost with a separate topic, but each important 
to the student of. victimology. The first section offers 
interesting historical data regarding the victim. However, 
section two seems to be the most relevant, and also the 
most difficult to read. The author’s condensation of the 
data is reflected in his compounding sentences in such a 
way that they are difficult to read and comprehend. It is 
apparent that most of the data is there, both from 
Schafer’s own study and from the works of others, e.g., 
Wolfgang’s Patterns in Criminal Homicide. However, the 
reader is simply unable to maintain a memory core of 
sufficient magnitude to retain in a useful way all the facts 
given. About the only way in which this wealth of data 
may be organized and retained is to do what the author 
himself might have done, namely, set up some graphs 
indicating the various variables and their interactions. 
For example Schafer suggests a relationship between 
victimology and crime as it relates to the various seasons, 
time of the day or night, and the sex, education, age, 
socioeconomic status, and distance from home to the 
crime, of the victim and the offender. 

In summary, this book, although poorly written in 
parts, is a much needed work. It presents data which will 
give workers in the field of victimology much to study 
and research. It is the best published summary of works 
in this area of study. Hopefully, it should encourage 

others in the field of criminology to further research the 
relationship between the criminal and his victim. 


Georgia State College Ray A. CRADDICK 


Sexual Deviance as Social Deviance 


Sexual Deviance. Edited by John H. Gagnon 
and William Simon. New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1968. Pp. 310. $3.50. 


There seems to be an increasing practice to give 
all-inclusive titles to collections of papers which at best 
highlight a certain approach or mode of thinking. In this 
vein, the volume discussed is not about sexual deviance but 
about forms of sexual behaviour which illustrate social 
deviance. The stress is therefore—and with good reason— 
on prostitution and homosexuality. Because of the diffi- 
culty in reviewing collections of papers, we will 
concentrate on contributions which should be of interest 
to those working in the criminal process, especially 
probation officers. 

Part I, which is called an overview, but does not really 
achieve this purpose, contains two contributions on sex 
offences—one by Albert J. Reiss and the other by Stanton 
Wheeler. Both are reprints from 1960 and could have 
done with some updating. Reiss’ description of the marg- 
inal status of the adolescent contains a great deal of 
useful information for a probation officer to understand 
the social context of behaviour which leads to some forms 
of sexual offences. What may be seen as sexually perverse 
by middle-class standards can easily be “normal” behaviour 
in the subculture of the probationer. This would determine 
the nature of the presentence report as well as goals for 
probation supervision. Wheeler’s sociological critique of 
sexual offences is more abstract and academic, addressing 
itself mainly to the conceptual basis of legal sanctions. 

Part II, on Prostitution, begins with a journalistic 
article by Wayland Young which is entertaining, mostly 
because it replaces one set of cliches with another—even 
though the writer realizes that prostitutes are no more 
honest about their lives and trade than are those around 
them. The next two articles on self-image (Jackman, 
O’Toole, Geis) and apprenticeship (J. H. Bryan) are by 
social scientists. The first is based on interviews with 15 
prostitutes (13 in jail) without an attempt to verify the 
information; and the second on interviews with 33 call 
girls who are appraised as if, in fact, they were formal 
apprentices (they don’t qualify as being “skilled” and 
remain in the unskilled category—sociologically speaking). 
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Part III, on Male Homosexuality, deals mainly with the 
homosexual community through contributions by Evelyn 
Hooker who has done extensive work in this area, and 
Leznoff and Westley who base their report on an intensive 
study of 60 homosexuals. The next article by Reiss, on the 
“Social Integration of Queers and Peers,” is more 
specifically directed to the delinquent subculture and like 
his previous contribution is of value for the probation 
officer in recognizing patterns which he is likely to 
encounter among his clients. 

A fourth part on lesbians is by the editors who call it 
cautiously “a preliminary overview.” Like most of the 
other contributions, it attempts to sketch a human picture 
in a social context such as family, job, friends, and love. 

In summary, a human and humane attitude can be seen 
as the distinguishing feature of this collection of essays 
which should be considered as a stimulating reader in 
social anthropology concerning some forms of sexual 
behaviour. 


Toronto, Canada J. W. MourR 


The Riot in the Nation’s Capital 


Ten Blocks From the White House: Anatomy 
of the Washington Riots of 1968. By Ben W. 
Gilbert and the Staff of The Washington Post. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 
1968. Pp. 245. $6.50. 


In describing the nature of this book, the author gives 
the following description: 


“The result is an astonishing hour-by-hour, day-by- 
day re-creation of what happened in Washington and 
why .... On another level, this is also a sociological 
document of great significance, which explores the 
meaning and ways of prejudice (including anti- 
black, antiwhite and anti-Semitic prejudice) offers 
insights into what may happen next, and suggests 
guidelines for the future.” 


I am in full accord with the first part of this statement, 
but there are times when the book falls far short of the 
second desired result either because of overstatement or 
understatement of the facts. In making this observation, 
I am mindful of the fact that the author does not claim 
to have the complete answers to these problems and alsc 
that he gives a large measure of credit to Jesse W. Lewis, 
Jr., a Negro. for his contributions to the book. 

One would have to be naive to accept the statement 
that the citizens of Washington were shocked to realize 
that the riot of April 1968 was allowed to happen. The 
peaking series of events so vividly described in the book, 
beginning with the 1919 riot up to the disturbance that 
occurred two nights before this riot, were a clear warning 
of the impending danger. The conditions outlined, such 
as “poor job of teaching its children, healing its sick, 
earing for its needy, finding jobs for its hard-core 
unemployed, and controlling crime,” served as additional 
fuel for the disturbance. This riot was not allowed to 
happen, nor do I believe that any riot is allowed to happen, 
in the sense that the authorities know that it is going to 
happen and do nothing to prevent it. On the other hand, 
the very fact the riot was confined to a comparatively 
small area of the city and that the loss of life was very 
small in comparison to riots in other cities, both current 
and past, gives credence to the fact that every precaution 
had been taken to see that it did not happen, but, once it 
did happen, extensive efforts were made to keep the 
damage to a minimum. 

A close study of this riot shows that it went through 
two phases. The first in which the extremists were seeking 
to turn it into a bloody confrontation between colored 
and white, and the second in which the chief objectives 
were burning and looting. According to the author, “The 
evening (Thursday, April 4, 1968) had started with a 
hostile antiwhite tone. Now some of the hostility seemed 
to be forgotten in the carnival excitement produced by 
looting.” 
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Willard A. Heaps in his book, Riots, U.S.A., states, “The 
antagonists in a race riot are usually aroused by a rumor 
or an incident that serves to release long-repressed hatreds 
and resentments; release is found in the comparative 
anonymity of a mob.” In this instance, the incident was 
the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., either 
expressedly or by implication, which was an “excuse” 
rather than the real reason for the riot. The actions of 
the extremists, both before and after the riot, point to 
the fact that the riot would have happened anyway 
because they wanted it to happen and their biggest regret 
was that it did not happen the way they wanted it to 
happen, with a bloody confrontation between colored and 
white. In this connection, some evaluation should be made 
of the activities of Stokely Carmichael who is given quite 
a bit of attention in the book. On two separate occasions, 
according to the author, he brandished a gun before the 
crowds. In one instance urging them to “go home and get 
guns” because they were not prepared, and at Howard 
University urging them to “stay off the streets if you don’t 
have a gun because there’s going to be shooting.’’ Compare 
these actions with Heaps’ observation as to the beginning 
of the East St. Louis, Illinois, riot of 1917: “Speakers at a 
hurriedly called morning meeting urged ‘all worth citizens’ 
to arm themselves for afternoon action. Then they 
marched to the central part of the city and set the riot in 
motion by shooting the first Negro.” The record shows that 
in neither instance did the crowds follow Carmichael’s 
advice to get guns; instead, they turned to looting and 
burning. The book seems to credit him with efforts to calm 
the crowds down, but your reviewer got a different 
impression from his words and actions, including state- 
ments made at his press conferences and his telephone 
conversation with a party in Havana, Cuba. It is stated 
that he was careful to avoid doing anything that would 
cause his arrest, but it seems to me that carrying a 
weapon, either openly or concealed, is a good way to get 
arrested and, according to the book, at least six persons 
with guns were found and arrested during the riot. A 
basis for an appraisal of his actions may be found in 
the following statements by the author: “He took his 
exit at the precise point of no return—as the memorial 
street demonstrations exploded into riots.” The author 
points out that Carmichael, after finishing his speech at 
Howard University “dropped from sight and was not 
seen in public again that day.” He states further that 
Carmichael, after having been stopped for violating the 
curfew and released, was not seen again during the riot. 

I submit that in spite of the seeming efforts of the 
author to put him and his aides in the position of trying 
to restore the peace, I believe they were sorely disap- 
pointed that they were not able to turn the disturbance 
into a shooting match against white people, because 
the Negro community did not respond to their hate-arous- 
ing actions and those who did participate, confined their 
activities to looting and burning. 

In addition to this, Carmichael and Dr. King were in 
disagreement over the question of nonviolence. The 
extremists saw in Dr. King’s death a vindication of their 
claim that violence was the only way. Carmichael’s alleged 
statement, “Now that they killed Dr. King there is no 
black man who will ask black people not to burn down 
the cities,” is indicative of this feeling. 

The author also credits Carmichael with coining the 
“black power” slogan in 1966 as a rallying cry for a new 
antiwhite militancy that abandoned nonviolence as a way 
of effecting social change. An earlier use of this expression 
is found in an article “Black Power in Dixie,” written for 
Ebony magazine by Lerone Bennett, Jr., in July 1962. This 
is a vivid description of the heights to which Negroes rose 
during the years of the Black Reconstruction (1867-1877). 
The Negro was at the peak of his power in the United 
States then, socially, economically, and politically. Your 
reviewer would point out, however, that there was one fac- 
tor present then that the present day extremists have over- 
looked, namely, that power was sustained by the presence 
of federal troops in the South. The restoration of home 
rule after the disputed election of 1876 saw the removal 
of federal troops from the South and sounded the death 


knell for that era and the forces of hate and prejudice 
took over and prevailed until the 1920’s when progress 
began to be made in race relations and a Negro was 
elected to Congress for the first time since that period. 
What kind of “army of occupation” do we need now to 
insure equal justice for all? Surely, we have had instances 
of federal intervention, such as President Eisenhower’s 
dispatch of soldiers to Arkansas to enforce desegration 
in the public schools and similar actions by President 
Kennedy in Alabama and Mississippi. But is it feasible 
to suppose that the Federal Government would, if it 
could, put troops in every American city to insure this? 
I think not. There must be a better way more in keeping 
with the times. 

In considering the riot further it is well to compare 
it with the 1919 Washington riot. The New York Times 
reported it as follows on July 21, 1919: 


“Servicemen beat Negroes in race riot at capitol. 
Police reserves were called out last night because of 
rioting in the Center Market district, 7th St. and Pa. 
Ave. in the very heart of the city, to quell soldiers, 
sailors and marines and civilians who made attacks 
on Negroes in retaliation for attacks on white women 
(later proved to be a false rumor) in Washington 
during the past month. Several hundred servicemen 
along with a thousand civilians participated.” 


In the 1919 riot the avowed purpose was the destruction 
of people, and many were killed and injured, while in the 
April 1968 riot the hostility was aimed toward the destruc- 
tion of property. It could very well be that the Armed 
Forces are now integrated whereas they were segregated 
enn4 and that was a decisive factor in the final results in 
each. 

As to the looting, one has only to read the newspapers 
and watch television after a major disaster and note, that 
in many instances, the National Guard has to be called 
out to prevent looting. This is not to justify the looting 
in the April riot but to show that it was not an act 
unknown to the American public. 

In reference to the persons who suffered the most 
damage during the riot, the book points to the business- 
men, especially the Jewish owners, and makes this 
observation: 


“There are no hard figures on the percentage of 
white businesses in the inner city owned by Jews, but 
the total is substantial.” 


And then the following: 


“This is not to say that all, or even a majority of 
the retail merchants in the ghetto deserve all of the 
criticism they receive. But a sizeable percentage from 
25% to 50%, seem to do business in a way that leaves 
many improvements to be desired. As long as these 
improvements are not made the retail merchant in our 
urban ghettoes will continue to be one of the primary 
targets of Negro antagonism.” 


The truth of the matter is that the Negro has been 
the victim of sharp practices by some businessmen of all 
ethnic groups, including his own. There is hardly a Negro 
who has not suffered or known someone who has suffered 
as a result of these practices. But unfortunately, the 
white policeman and the Jewish businessman are in their 
neighborhoods daily and they are often looked upon as 
the symbols of the things the Negro distrusts. These 
conditions and those previously referred to furnish the 
basis for the hostility that exists in the Negro community 
toward the whites, although the degree of this hostility 
varies from one individual to another. I believe the 
Washington Post put it best in this excerpt from its 
editorial of April 7, 1968: 


“Millions of unremembered acts of cruelty and 
perversity explain this psychology. We must not 
expect it to disappear, even when the offenses that 
occasioned it are gone—and they are yet far from 
being banished.” 


The overtones from the riot are having the effect of 
making the general public aware of the problems of the 
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Negro community. It was reported in the Evening Star, 
April 4, 1968, that a resolution was adopted by the 
Women’s Division, American Jewish Congress, which 
affirmed its commitment “to work with the black com- 
munity in joint action to seek justice and equality for 
the Negro .. . and to continue to oppose those who seek 
to propogate racism, from whatsoever source it comes.” 
A more direct attack was made by the Jewish students 
representing 33 campuses to the leaders of 27 national 
Jewish organizations. The Washington Post recently 
reported it as follows: 


“Reserving their most impassioned words for 
Jewish merchants and slum landlords who exploit 
blacks, the students asserted that Jewish organiza- 
tions are afraid to use their influence to curb 
exploitative practices by some members... . Jewish 
students are more concerned with the Jewish share 
in white repression of blacks. On the negative side 
some questioned whether the students were represen- 
tative of Jewish college youth. Citing a problem 
previously referred to one participant said the 
apathetic people are the vast majority who aren’t 
here. These people are commitied. Our organization 
must search for those who are apathetic too.” 


Another factor to be considered is the so-called 
“generation gap” in its narrower sense as it applies to 
race relations in this country. An entire generation of 
people born since World War II who, insofar as Negroes 
are concerned, have, for the most part, not been subjected 
to the humiliating experiences of their forefathers such 
as the colored and white signs in public places, segregated 
schools, parks, trains, busses and many other indignities 
and who know nothing but integrated schools (in con- 
templation of law at least), integrated sports, and who in 
theory, at least (I say in theory because in many instances 
corrective legislation has not been implemented or en- 
forced), have been led to believe that they are entitled 
to first class citizenship. On the other hand there are 
the diehard extremists (white) who were the beneficiaries 
of these inequities, who resent every social change that 
benefits the Negro as a step backwards and whose main 
desire is to return to the “status quo” as it was before 
these changes took place. In the center there is the vast 
majority of citizens, black and white, who realize that 
changes are inevitable and who, like it or not, accept the 
law of the land and intend to abide by it. It is to this 
majority that the extremists, both colored and white, are 
appealing for the changes which they desire. It is this 
vast majority that must stem the tide of polarization 
between the races referred to by the Kerner Commission. 

No matter how objectively one reads this book, he 
cannot avoid the feeling that the entire Negro community 
is being blamed for the riot. This is unfortunate because 
I do not believe that the author intended to achieve this 
result. Compare this result with the following excerpt 


from an editorial appearing in the Washington Post on 
April 16, 1968: 


“The recent disturbances here were marked by the 
relative absence of personal violence, of open racial 
hostility in confrontation between whites and blacks, 
and of snarling defiance of police and soldiers. There 
were instances of all of these, of course, but they 
never reached the scale they did in Detroit and 
Newark last summer or over in Baltimore during the 
same few days. But in a city where the rioters are 
only a small part of their race, the nonrioters, white 
and black, have a common bond in their desire for 
peace. 

“We must rise above the racial generalizations that 
are the first symptoms of social sickness and prej- 
udice. To the racists in both communities we must 
repeat Burke’s warning, ‘You cannot indict a whole 
people.’ ” 


Why does it seem that the extremists, colored and white, 
are gaining the upper hand? The news media must share 
in the blame because of the amount of publicity given 
to these groups which is far out of proportion to their 
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influence in their respective communities. Every inter- 
racial incident is not evaluated on its merits, but in terms 
of black and white. There are two other factors among 
many others: (1) the apathy of Negro leaders who have 
permitted a gap to widen between themselves and their 
followers, thus giving the extremists the opportunity to 
rush in and take over (however this is changing); and 
(2) the unscrupulous people, black and white, who for 
their own selfish reasons are exploiting the plight of the 
Negro through these extremists. No matter how loudly 
the extremists scream “black power” and “black separa- 
tism,” if one looks at them closely he will find that 
practically every time they go to jail a white lawyer is 
present to represent them, and bail money, when the 
source is revealed, is furnished by whites and their closest 
companions and advisors are white. They are partners 
with their fellow white companions in antiwhite move- 
ments, antiwar demonstrations, campus disruptions, and 
in many other ventures, but they seek to isolate the masses 
of Negroes from the white population by preaching race 
hatred. The author estimates that approximately 1 per- 
cent of the looters were white and at least 12 of them 
were arrested. In any event, more emphasis should have 
been: placed on the fact that the riot represented the 
actions of a few Negroes, not the entire Negro community. 

Dr. King saw the fallacy of isolating the problem of the 
Negro and at the time of his death he was making an 
effort to coordinate the efforts of all poor people to gain 
a better deal for themselves. It is ironical that even now 
the Federal Government has found it necessary to warn 
colleges against setting up separate “black studies” 
programs that exclude whites. The failure of the Liberian 
colonization movement and the Marcus Garvey movement 
points to the dangers of separatism. The recent success of 
the miners of West Virginia, black and white, in getting 
“black lung” legislation passed despite the apathy of the 
union leaders shows what an aroused populace can do. 

It is not unusual for youth to be used to promote 
movements. The recent incident in Chicago and the dem- 
onstration at the Pentagon, along with countless others, 
point to this fact. The extremists having failed to get the 
desired results from the adults turned to the youth on 
the following day. The author outlines the pressure that 
was brought on the officials to release the children from 
school. But these children, for the most part, had no basic 
hostility against whites. To the most of them it was an 
opportunity to get something for nothing, and in many 
instances, as was pointed out, they took things that they 
did not need or could not use. This is not unlike the pattern 
of children’s behavior and it is not to be condoned but 
understood in the light of the prevailing circumstances. 

In all fairness it should be pointed out that a massive 
effort is being made to relieve the situation that 
perpetuates these inequities. The Federal Government, 
the states, municipalities, private institutions and individ- 
uals are all making a contribution toward this effort. One 
of the ironies is the amount of opposition in the colored 
community to some of these efforts, for example the 
opposition to the “model precinct program,” the selection 
of a planning commission for the reconstruction of the 
riot-torn areas and many others. One would do well to 
examine closely the vested interests that stand to lose 
some of their advantages by a change in the “status quo.” 
Sometimes their opposition is disguised in pleasant 
sounding terms, such as the opposition to aid to colored 
businessmen on the ground that it is just “tokenism.” 
However, when one looks at them closely he discovers that 
they have been the greatest exponents of tokenism in their 
treatment of the Negro. For others the opposition is based 
on lack of qualification, laziness, lack of ambition, and 
other factors. All of these have been long discredited. 
One weapon that the Negro has that should be explored 
to its fullest is his power at the ballot box. The expeditious 
use of this power will go a long way toward getting the 
things the Negro wants and needs. 

Will there be more riots? There need not be another 
riot if the vast majority, previously referred to, would 
make it plain that violence is not a way of life in the 
United States. To do this, we will have to make an honest 
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and sincere effort to relieve the conditions that the 
extremists prey on to stir the emotions of the unwary. 
There should be a realization that the suffering of the 
Negro is not isolated but that many others of all races and 
creeds are suffering from some of the same problems, 
hunger, lack of employment and poor education. There 
should be a pooling of resources to dramatize the suffer- 
ings of all of these people. Last, but not least, it should 
be made clear to all that the vast majority of the American 
Negroes do not subscribe to the “rule or ruin theory” 
which seems to be so prevalent today. They, too, abhor 
crime, violence, and all other destructive evils as much as 
other people and their main desire is for a better America 
where all people will be treated justly and fairly to enable 
them to prosper to the extent of their ability. 


Washington, D.C. JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Reports Received 


Bulletin of Suicidology. National Institute of Mental 
Health, Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 1968. Pp. 56. This issue of the 
bulletin contains informative articles on suicide by physi- 
cians and studies of suicide in Russia and Hawaii, as well 
as bibliographies and abstracts of other studies. 


The Centre of Criminology (Annual Report). Centre of 
Criminology, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 
1968. Pp. 53. This report covers the years 1963 to 1968, 
the 5 years since the Centre of Criminology was estab- 
lished. The teaching and research activities are described 
in detail. 

Child Protective Services and the Law. The American 
Humane Association, Children’s Division, Denver, Colo., 
1969. Pp. 23. The focus of the article in this pamphlet is 
on the impact of recent court decisions related to juvenile 
and family court procedures on neglect proceedings. The 
trend toward less informal procedures in these courts 
imposes some difficult responsibilities on the protective 
service agency and calls for increased legal assistance and 
involvement with the legal profession. 


Civil Commitment Program for Narcotic Addicts (An- 
nual Report). Department of Corrections, Research Divi- 
sion, Sacramento, Calif., 1967. Pp. 85. In 1961, the 
California legislature placed a new Rehabilitation Center 
program for civil narcotic addicts under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Corrections. At the end of the 
calendar year 1967, there were 2,353 persons in the 
California Rehabilitation Center institution program. This 
represented a 7.7 percent increase over the population of 
the prior year and date. 

Helping Youth: A Study of Six Community Organiza- 
tion Programs. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D. C. JD Publication 
No. 1006, 1968. Pp. 72. Described in this publication are 
six projects designed to develop comprehensive community 
action programs to deal with basic causes of juvenile 
delinquency. All were based on the assumption that social, 
structural, and environmental pathology were the major 
causes of youthful deviance. 


A National Program of Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation on Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., November 
1968. Pp. 183. This report was prepared by the Institute 
for Defense Analysis under contract to the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance. As an alternative to the tradi- 
tional partition into police, courts, and corrections sub- 
systems, this report develops the program around four 
mission areas and defines 11 specific program areas. An 
overall program for the National Institute is proposed 
along with management strategies. 

The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 15. 
This annotated bibliography represents a selection of 
material published since 1960 concerned with recent 


thinking and developments in the field of delinquency 
prevention. 


Residential Treatment of Disturbed and Delinquent 
Boys. University of Cambridge, Institute of Criminology, 
Cambridge, England, 1968. Pp. 76. The papers included 
in this publication were prepared for presentation at the 
Cropwood Round-Table Conference. Among the topics 
discussed are position papers on the problem of dealing 
with seriously maladjusted children, the educational role 
of the approved schools, the limits of therapeutic methods, 
persistent absconders and seriously disruptive boys, and 
a critique of the approved school system. 


The Treatment of Offenders in Britain. British Informa- 
tion Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1968. 
Pp. 34. Prepared as one of a series of public information 
pamphlets, this document is devoted to a description of 
the organization and administration of the British prison 
system, programs for young offenders, and the probation 
and aftercare service. 


Work-Release Programs for Adult Felons in the United 
States. Florida Division of Corrections, Tallahassee, Fla., 
1968. Pp. 100. This survey report traces the development 
of the work-release movement from its beginnings in 
Wisconsin in 1913 to the adoption of the principle of work 
release for felony offenders and misdemeanants by 37 of 
the 51 jurisdictions surveyed. The report reflects the 
growing interest in work release for all kinds of con- 
victed offenders. 


The Work Unit Parole Program. California Department 
of Corrections, Parole and Community Services Division, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1969. Pp. 30. The concept of the 
work unit parole program is based on the differentiation 
of parole caseloads in terms of types of cases, parole 
progress, and the amount of work required to provide 
adequate supervision. The results of the work unit 
parole program since its inception 4 years ago are sum- 
marized. 

Youth Correctional Centers. Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif., 1969. Pp. 60. 
Drawing on a more elaborate study and report, Design for 
Change—A Program for Correctional Management, this 
publication has been prepared for the general public and 
for correctional administrators who just want a quick 
overview of the designs for a model community correc- 
tional center. 


Books Received 


Accidents and Homicide. By Albert P. Iskrant and Paul 
V. Joliet. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. Pp. 202. $5.00. 

The Anatomy of a Riot: A Detroit Judge’s Report. By 
James H. Lincoln. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1968. Pp. 206. $5.95. 

Authority in Social Casework. By Robert Foren and 
Royston Bailey. Oxford, England: Pergamon Press, Ltd., 
1968. Pp. 310. $7.00. 

The Battered Child. Edited by Ray E. Helfer, M.D., and 
C. Henry Kempe, M.D. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. Pp. 268. $12.50. 

Civil Disobedience: Theory and Practice. Edited by 
Hugo Adam Bedau. New York: Pegasus, 1969. Pp. 282. 
$7.50 (hardcover), $1.95 (paperback). 

Community Problem Solving: The Delinquency Example. 
By Irving A. Spergel. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. Pp. 342. $10.00. 

Crime and Justice in Society. Edited by Richard 
parry: Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1969. Pp. 


Crime and Industrial Society in the 19th Century. By J. 
J. Tobias. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1968. Pp. 
288. $11.00. 

Crime and Publicity: The Impact of News on the 
Administration of Justice. By Alfred Friendly and Ronald 
L. Goldfarb. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1967. Pp. 335. $5.00. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Crime in England & Wales. By F. H. McClintock and N. 
Howard Avison. New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 317. $18.00. 


Crime: Myths and Reality. By J. E. Hall Williams, G. 
N. G. Rose, Hugh Barr, and Gordon Jones. London: 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
1969. Pp. 32. 3s. 

Delinquency in Girls. By John Cowie, Valerie Cowie, 
and Eliot Slater. New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 
1969. Pp. 220. $6.00. 

Guide to the Community Control of Alcoholism. By Jay 
N. Cross. New York: The American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1968. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

The Hippie Trip. By Lewis Yablonsky. New York: 
Pegasus, 1968. Pp. 368. $6.95. 

The Informer in Law Enforcement, Second Edition. By 
Malachi L. Harney and John C. Cross. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 148. $7.50. 

Model Rules for Juvenile Courts. New York: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1969. Pp. 91. $3.00. 


Charles H. Rogovin Named To Direct 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance 


Charles H. Rogovin, assistant attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
administrator of the Office of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance in the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Richard W. Velde, minority counsel to the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal Law since 1966, has 
been named one of the LEAA’s two associate administra- 
tors. 

Rogovin was an assistant director of the President’s 
Crime Commission and headed its Organized Crime Task 
Force. Before that he was an assistant district attorney 
in Philadelphia where he supervised criminal investiga- 
tions. 

As head of LEAA, Rogovin will supervise the programs 
created under the 1968 Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act to help state and local governments improve 
their law enforcement and criminal justice systems. 


Television Violence Results in Violent 
Behavior, Says Stanford Psychologist 


Televised violence increases the probability that view- 
ers may engage in violent behavior, according to Psycho- 
logist Albert Bandura of Stanford University. But the 
actual outcome, he adds, depends on many factors. 

Bandura’s observations are based on experiments he 
conducted at Stanford University. He shows, for example, 
a film of a fist fight staged by drama students which had 
been viewed by a group of boys. After exposure to the 
aggressive behavior shown in the film, the boys exhibited 
far more aggressive behavior against a person who pre- 
viously had angered them than did a similar group of 
boys who had been exposed only to a nonviolent film. 

The experimental evidence, he asserts, clearly shows 
that televised violence “teaches” forms of violent behavior 
to the viewer. But whether such behavior will actually be 
performed is determined by many factors. The most that 
can be said, he states, is that television violence increases 
the probability that actual violent behavior will occur. 

Conversely, Bandura concludes, television presentations 
of nonviolent solutions to problems can teach nonviolent 
attitudes and reduce the probability of violent conduct. 


News From the Field 
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The Penal Press. By Russell N. Baird. Evanston, IIl.: 
Northwestern University Press, 1967. Pp. 211. $6.95. 


Sexual Deviations in the Criminal Law. By Alex. K. 


Gigeroff. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1968. Pp. 
218. $7.50. 


The Social Organization of Juvenile Justice. By Aaron 
V. Cicourel. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
Publishers, 1968. Pp. 345. $8.95. 


Social Work With Groups. By Helen Northen. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. Pp. 270. $7.50. 


Theft of the Nation: The Structure and Operations of 
Organized Crime in America. By Donald R. Cressey. New 
York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1969. Pp. 367. $6.95. 


Violence in the Streets. Edited by Shalom Endleman. 
Brooklyn: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1969. Pp. 471. $10.00. 


Violent Men: An Inquiry Into the Psychology of 
Violence. By Hans H. Toch. Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1969. Pp. 268. $7.50. 


Employees of Federal Judiciary 
Eligible for LEAA Study Grants 


Employees of the federal judiciary, including proba- 
tion officers, are eligible to receive grants and loans from 
the Office of Academic Assistance of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Justice to finance college degree studies in law enforce- 
ment. Previously such financial assistance was limited to 
employees of state, county, and local agencies. They will 
continue, however, to receive priority when grant funds 
are awarded. Court employees should make their appli- 
eation for grants through the student financial aid officer 
of the college or university which they plan to attend. 


Army Appoints Special Civilian 
Committee To Study Stockades 


The Department of the Army announced on April 14 
the appointment by Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor of a committee of six prominent civilian penologists 
to conduct an analysisiand evaluation of Army confinement 
facilities and practices. 

The committee, which represents a broad spectrum of 
experience in the management of prisons, will be chaired 
by Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the 
Osborne Association, whose career in corrections and 
related fields covers a half a century. 

Other members of the committee include James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons for 
28 years until his retirement in 1964; Richard A. McGee, 
who was California’s top prison and parole official for 
more than 23 years; Lawrence Pierce, chairman of the 
New York State Narcotics Addiction Control Commission; 
Sanger B. Powers, administrator of Wisconsin’s Division 
of Corrections; and Dr. E. Preston Sharp, general secre- 
tary of the American Correctional Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The committee will conduct its own inspection of Army 
confinement facilities in the United States and will 
submit recommendations to the Secretary of the Army 
for any modification it deems necessary or desirable 
regarding the management, operation, and adequacy of 
Army confinement facilities and practices. 
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George J. Reed Returns to 
Parole Board as Chairman 


George J. Reed, a member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
from 1953 to 1964 and chairman for 4 years, was re- 
nominated a member of the Board by President Nixon 
and designated as chairman by Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell. His appointment was effective May 12 and his 
term as a member will continue until September 1974. 

Reed succeeds Walter Dunbar as Board chairman. 
Dunbar will continue as a member of the Board. 

At the time of his present appointment Reed was 
director of the Lane County Juvenile Department of the 
Oregon Circuit Court Second District, at Eugene, Ore. 
He began his correctional career as a deputy probation 
cfficer at Los Angeles in 1938, served as a field representa- 
tive for the California Youth Authority, and was deputy 
director of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion from 1949 to 1953. From 1965 to 1967 he was chief 
of parole and probation for the State of Nevada. 


Grants Available for 
Treatment of Addicts 


The development and extension of community-based 
facilities to treat and rehabilitate narcotic addicts were 
given major impetus in April with the announcement of 
the availability of funds under a new program recently 
authorized by Congress. 

Staffing grants are now available to nonprofit agencies 
for the operation of addict treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities. 

The National Institute of Mental Health, which will 
administer the grant program, has issued preliminary 
guidelines to assist eligible community agencies in develop- 
ing plans for treatment programs. Final regulations will 
be promulgated by the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Grants are available to community agencies for an 
initial period for salaries of personnel to staff the new 
rehabilitation facilities. Funding covers up to 75 percent 
of the professional and staffing costs to operate a new 
facility or a new program housed in existing facilities, 
for the first 15 months. Thereafter, maximum federal 
support is 60 percent for the second year, 45 percent for 
the third, and 30 percent for the fourth. 

The program was authorized by Congress under the 
Amendments to the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act which provide $4 million during the fiscal year 1969 
for the construction and staffing of specialized facilities 
for addicts, and for developing training programs for 
such treatment. Although current funds have been ear- 
marked only for staffing grants, funds for the construc- 
tion of new facilities will also be available after July 1. 

The program will be administered by the Center for 
Studies of Narcotic and Drug Abuse in the Division of 
Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Applications for funds can 
be made by public or other non-profit organizations 
through the Associate Regional Health Directors for 
Mental Health in the Regional Offices of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Ralph H. French Receives 1969 
Lucas County Corrections Award 


Ralph H. French, federal probation officer at Toledo, 
Ohio, since 1958, was the recipient in June of the Annual 
Award presented by the Lucas County Association of 
Correctional Workers to the person who has made the 
most valuable contribution in corrections during the year 
to the citizens of Toledo and Lucas County. 

French received his B.A. degree from Macalester College 
and engaged in graduate study at Toledo University. Be- 
fore coming to the federal court he was a probation coun- 
selor for 4 years with the Toledo Family Court Center. 


New Mexico Abolishes 
The Death Penalty 


On March 31 New Mexico became the 14th state to 
abolish the death penalty. The new law abolishes punish- 
ment of death for any crime except for the killing of a 
police officer or prison or jail guard while in the per- 
formance of his duties, oul also where the jury recom- 
mends the death penalty when the defendant has com- 
mitted a second capital felony after time for due delibera- 
tion following commission of a capital felony. 

Under the new law all crimes for which capital punish- 
ment is abolished are punishable by life imprisonment in 
the State penitentiary. Persons currently under penalty 
of death will have life imprisonment substituted. 

Fourteen states have abolished capital punishment— 
Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Of those states 
which have the death penalty, six have not used it in the 
last 10 years. 

There were no executions in the United States in 1968, 
two in 1967, and one in 1966. 

As of December 31, 1968, 479 persons were under sen- 


tence of death in the United States compared with 435 
the previous year. 


Senator Dodd Introduces Bill Proposing 
Rewrite of Federal Narcotics Laws 


A bill containing the first major rewrite of the Federal 
Narcotics Laws was introduced in April by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. The bill is entitled 
the “Omnibus Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Control and 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1969.” 

“It is time to decide whether we will allow the drug 
problem to grow even worse or whether we are going to 
take effective action to solve it,’”’ Senator Dodd said. 

“This bill can help us reverse the trend in federal drug 
laws of the last 20 years during which we have seen a 
multiplication of tradition-bound, severely punitive nar- 
cotic enforcement procedures on the one hand and a 
sprinkling of more liberal laws pertaining to the treat- 
ment of addicts on the other hand,” the Senator continued. 

“The obvious and basic contradictions in these policies 
have resulted in confusion regarding their purpose and 
inconsistencies and injustices in their application. And 
while the merits of each position have been debated, the 
number of our young people who have fallen prey to drug 
addiction has shot right off the charts.” 

The new law vests in the Attorney General and the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs primary juris- 
diction over the implementation and enforcement of all 
federal laws concerning drug abuse and codifies the var- 
ious present laws scattered throughout the United States 
Code into one comprehensive Act, including the Danger- 
ous Drug Control Amendments of 1965 which set up the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control. 

In introducing the measure, Senator Dodd asked Con- 
gress to acknowledge the “ .. . sky-rocketing illegal 
traffic in drugs and the illegal possession and abuse of 
drugs in recent years.” Of the 14,112 juvenile arrests for 
drug offenses in California in 1967, Dodd pointed out, al- 
most 11,000 were for use of marihuana. 

In that same year, he said, the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics confiscated almost 14 tons of marihuana, up from 
not quite a ton and one-half only 4 years earlier. 

“We have been told by experts that as many as 2 mil- 
lion students are now experimenting with marihuana,” 
the Senator said. “Indeed, that estimate may be low. It is 
frightening in any event.” 

Senator Dodd’s bill asks Congress to acknowledge and 
change the inconsistencies in existing law that have re- 
sulted in controversy bordering on ideological warfare 
between many segments of young people and police agen- 
cies. 
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Walter C. Reckless Retires 
From Ohio State University 


Walter C. Reckless, noted criminologist and professor 
in the department of sociology at Ohio State University, 
will retire at the close of the present academic year. On 
May 16 at a student-faculty gathering he received the 
professor emeritus title effective September 1. 

Dr. Reckless joined the university faculty in 1940 as a 
professor in the School of Social Work and for 18 years 
was in charge of training students in correctional adminis- 
tration. He transferred to the sociology department in 1958. 
At Ohio State he developed the Nation’s first senior and 
graduate student curriculum in penology and corrections. 

He received his doctorate in sociology from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and taught at Vanderbilt University for 
15 years before coming to Ohio State. 

In 1951-1952 he was sent to India by the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United Nations to 
study crime and delinquency. He served as an official 
United States delegate in 1960 to the United Nations 
Congress on the Treatment of Offenders and Prevention 
of Crime, at London. He has lectured on criminology in 
Germany, Israel, and Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Reckless is the author of numerous articles and 
books, including The Crime Problem which is in its third 
edition. 

He is past president (1964-1966) of the American Soci- 
ety of Criminology and in 1963 received the Society’s 
annual award for distinguished contributions to research, 
teaching, and theory in criminology. 

He is on the board of directors of the Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and also was a consultant to 
the President’s Commission on Crime in 1966. 


United Nations Establishes Social 


Defence Research Institute at Rome 


On May 8 an agreement was reached between the United 
Nations and the Government of Italy to establish and 
maintain in Rome the United Nations Social Defence 
Research Institute (UNSDRI). 

This action, according to Edward Galway, director, was 
the culmination of extensive efforts on the part of a 
number of governments, individuals, and nongovernmental 
bodies to enable the United Nations to take a major step 
forward in strengthening the organization’s capacities for 
leadership in international action in the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency and adult criminality. 

The Institute was created in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
The Council requested the Secretary General to establish 
a system of funds in trust to be administered by the 
United Nations for the special purposes of the UNSDRI. 

The Government of Italy has provided fully equipped 
facilities in a historical building centrally located in 
Rome. The Government will also provide a generous 
annual cash grant in support of the activities of the 
Institute. The Institute is located at Via Giulia 52, Rome. 


Federal Funds To Provide Legal 
Services for Welfare Recipients 


“The poor who frequently need legal services the most 
are least able to obtain them,” said Dr. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
president of the National Conference on Social Welfare. 

Dr. Cohen made his statement when he announced a 
new federal legal aid service program for the Nation’s 8 
million welfare recipients. The program, Dr. Cohen con- 
tinued, will allow state departments of welfare to obtain 
funds up to 85 percent of costs in providing legal services 
for welfare clients and those who are just above the re- 
lief eligibility level. 

The National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Dr. 
Cohen added, will offer technical assistance to the states. 


Congress of Correction To Meet 
At Minneapolis August 17 to 21 


The 99th Congress of Correction of the American Cor- 
rectional Association will meet at Minneapolis, Minn., 
August 17 to 21 at the Radisson Hotel. The Congress will 
be conducted jointly with the International Prisoners Aid 
Association, the International Halfway House Associa- 
tion, and the Minnesota Correctional Association. 

The theme of the Congress will be “Corrections’ Role in 
Crime Control.” 

Advanced registrations may be made through the offices 
of the American Correctional Association, Woodridge Sta- 
tion, P. O. Box 10176, Washington, D. C. 20018. 

Ellis C. MacDougall, commissioner of the Connecticut 
Department of Correction, is president of the ACA. E. 
Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary. 


Retribution and Deterrence Have a Place 
In Corrections, Too, Says Criminologist 


Punishment of the criminal by society has three facets— 
retribution, deterrence, and rehabilitation—and none of 
them can stand alone, University of Iowa criminologist 
Robert G. Caldwell has declared. 

Some approaches to correction by social workers and 
psychiatrists overemphasize the rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual, Caldwell said. They fail to realize that when the 
criminal is released, he must operate within the limits of 
the norms of society, including the values that society 
espouses. For this reason the retribution part of punish- 
ment is needed to stress to the individual law-breaker the 
importance of the group. 

Caldwell, who is chairman of the U of I graduate pro- 
gram in law enforcement and corrections, states that he 
doubts that flogging will be revived as a method of punish- 
ment, notwithstanding a recent case in Oklahoma. He also 
dismissed the theory that a “de facto” abolition of capital 
punishment has begun in the United States since none of 
the states has executed a criminal since 1967. 

Corrections officials must try to balance the retribution- 
deterrence-rehabilitation aspects of punishment in terms 
of the values of society, Professor Caldwell continued. The 
values may change, he said. A society worried about so- 
lidity, for example, will stress retribution and a society 
that is relaxing will stress reforming the criminal. 

But whatever the society and whatever the values, a dis- 
tinction must be made between those who adhere and those 
who do not, said the U of I professor. The norms of society 
will be flouted and weakened unless violators are treated 
differently from citizens who comply with the laws based 
on society’s values, he said. 

The factors of punishment are interwoven to such an ex- 
tent, said Caldwell, that retribution itself can be called a 
form of rehabilitation. “A man’s life after conviction is 
not just punishment and never has been.” Even in the days 
when men were thrown into dungeons, clergymen attended 
—_ with religious tracts as a form of rehabilitation, he 
said. 

The fundamental purpose of the criminal law is not to 
punish, but to deter, said Caldwell. In his textbook, Crim- 
inology, he points out that a principal motivation to 
remain law-abiding is the citizen’s desire to retain his self- 
respect and the respect of society. For this reason Caid- 
well argues against a corrections system which irrevocably 
stigmatizes a man as a criminal and kills his self-respect 
and his desire for social acceptance. 

The U of I professor cited institutionalization as an 
example of changing values in corrections. In early days, 
convicts were rarely confined for long periods but were 
pilloried, lashed, indentured, mutilated, or executed, he 
said. Then came the rise of penitentiaries for confining, 
punishing, and reforming criminals, and now the trend 
toward “community handling of prisoners” is such that a 
prisoner from Anamosa Reformatory has been taking 
courses at the University, he said. 
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Federal Probation Officer Speaks 
To Chicago Cubs Baseball Team 


Lloyd E. Hubler, federal probation officer at Dayton, 
Ohio, spoke to the Chicago Cubs players prior to a Sunday 
game with the Cincinnati Reds at Crosley Field. He was 
the guest speaker at the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
to which many major league baseball and football players 
belong. The Fellowship is held each Sunday away from 
home an hour before the bus leaves for the ballpark. 

Hubler spoke on the application of scriptural truths 
to the game of life and commented on his work with those 
who come before the court for violations of the law. 

The Cubs, incidentally, won their ball game! 


The Netherlands Has Only 
1,500 in Jails and Prisons 


The prison population in The Netherlands has declined 
steadily, according to Dr. Maarten E. Tjaden, director of 
probation and parole for the country’s Ministry of Justice 
since 1943. Today the nation of 13 million people has 
only 1,500 persons serving jail and prison sentences. Of 
these, 15 are women. Only 7 percent are serving terms of 
more than a year, two of them life sentences. The 
Netherlands has no death penalty. 

There are 15,000 persons either on probation or parole, 
Dr. Tjaden said. Dutch authorities believe, he added, that, 
whenever possible, probation under close supervision is 
preferable to imprisonment. 

Crimes of violence are rare, especially murder, Dr. 
Tjaden pointed out. Bank robberies occur infrequently. 
There is no organized crime. The most common type of 
serious offense is theft. 

Dr. Tjaden was in the United States from April 23 to 
May 13. He visited the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts and lectured at the Federal Probation 
Training Center, the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Southern Illinois University. 
The Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Corrections of SIU arranged for Dr. Tjaden’s visit. 

In 1951 Dr. Tjaden visited the United States on a 
6-month United Nations fellowship. At that time he was 
under the sponsorship of the headquarters office of the 
Federal Probation System. 


Gambling Legislation 
Sent to Congress 


The Department of Justice sent to Congress on April 
29 the first anticrime bill proposed by President Nixon. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell said the legislative 
proposal, entitled the “Illegal Gambling Business Control 
Act of 1969,’ implements the President’s April 23 message 
on organized crime. 


In his message the President said, “This Administration 
has concluded that the major thrust of its concerted 
antiorganized crime effort should be directed against 
gambling activities. . . . Gambling income is the life line 
of organized crime. If we can cut it or constrict it, we 
will be striking close to its heart.” 

The proposed legislation, the Attorney General said, 
would give the Federal Government two new means to aid 
the states in combating large-scale gambling. 

Title I would make it a felony for large-scale gamblers 
and law enforcement officials or public officials to scheme 
to obstruct enforcement of state and local laws against 
gambling through bribery of the government officials. 

Title II would make it a federal offense to engage in a 
large-scale business enterprise of gambling. 

In addition, the proposal would amend 18 U.S.C. 2516 
to permit interception of wire or oral communications, 
subject to existing safeguards and procedures, to gather 
evidence of an offense punishable under the proposal. 


John C. Burke To Retire 
After 31 Years as Warden 


John C. Burke, for 31 years warden of the Wisconsin 
State Prison at Waupun, will retire September 30 after 
38 years in correctional work. 

A graduate of the State Teachers College at River 
Falls, Wis., Burke taught school for 5 years. From 1931 
until his appointment in 1938 as warden at Waupun he 
was a probation-parole officer for the State. He was on 
military leave from 1943 to 1946, serving the latter part 
of it with the headquarters of the Army’s prison system. 

One of the youngest wardens of a major prison in the 
country when he was appointed, Burke has one of the 
longest records as a warden. Under his leadership the 
Waupun institution became one of the better maximum 
security prisons in the country. 

In 1949 Burke was president of the American Prison 


—— (now the American Correctional Associa- 
tion). 


Merchants Offer Suggestions 
To Prevent Shoplifting 


In an effort to prevent shoplifting among youth, a 
retail merchants group in a western city recently dis- 
tributed a booklet to junior and senior high school students 
warning them of the inherent dangers of this offense. 

The booklet, according to the March 1969 issue of the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, stresses the fact that 
shoplifting is stealing and stealing is a criminal act. The 
following suggestions are presented in the booklet to 
assist parents in preventing and controlling shoplifting: 

1. Shoplifting can be the beginning of bigger trouble 
for their children. 

2. Children should understand that the shoplifter is 
a thief, not a prankster. 

3. A police record can hurt their children’s chances 
for jobs and education. 

4. Knowledge of how much money their children have 
and the way they spend it is important. 

5. What children bring into the house should be closely 
checked. 

6. Knowing when, where, and why their sons and 
daughters are shopping is crucial. 

7. Finding out what their community is doing about 
the problem and lending any support to civic causes 
would be most beneficial. 

8. Youth should be taught that it is more courageous 
and virtuous to refuse to “go along with the crowd” than 
it is to follow blindly for fear of being called “chicken.” 

9. Adults should be alert to a daughter who repeatedly 
shops with an extra-large handbag or shopping bag. 

10. Clothes-swapping must be properly supervised. 

11. Setting the right example is the responsibility of 
adults. 


Vice Mayor of Gloucester Receives 
Department of Justice Award 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell presented in May 
a special Department of Justice Public Service Award to 
a Massachusetts attorney who aided in the protection of 
a key government witness against the Mafia. 

Myles J. Schlichte, vice mayor of Gloucester, was 
cited for his behind-the-scenes role in the year-long pro- 
tective custody of Joseph Baron by U.S. marshals in the 
Boston area. 

Baron’s testimony was instrumental in obtaining con- 
victions in federal court against the reputed New England 
boss of La Cosa Nostra and two others. 

From July 1967 to August 1968 Baron and his wife and 
their two children were kept in seclusion in the Gloucester 
area after their lives had been threatened. 
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Henry S. Ruth, Jr., Heads 
Research Arm of LEAA 


Henry S. Ruth, Jr., associate professor of law at the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School and deputy di- 
rector of the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, was named, in May, 
director of the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, the research arm of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

Ruth will direct all of the Institute’s work in major 
areas of crime, including new programs and techniques 
for apprehension of offenders and crime prevention, de- 
velopment of new law enforcement equipment, research 
into causes and conditions of crime, and research for 
more effective rehabilitation programs in corrections. 

Ruth joined the Department of Justice in 1961 as a spe- 
cial attorney in the Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion. From then until 1964 he conducted grand jury inves- 
tigations and prosecuted a number of organized crime cases. 

He has his B.A. degree from Yale University and his 
LL.B. degree from the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. He served in the Army counter-intelligence corps 
from 1955 to 1957 and was in private law practice in Phil- 
adelphia until joining the Department of Justice. 


Use of Parole Should Be Increased 
Says Canada’s Parole Board Chairman 


More and more authorities agree with Canada’s Na- 
tional Parole Board Chairman T. G. Street, according to 
the New York Times, that parole is not only more effec- 
tive but cheaper than imprisonment. 

A survey of 2,284 parole prisoners, conducted in June 
1968, found they were earning $673,371 a month. This 
compares with the $4,900 to $5,500 annual operating cost 
of keeping one man in prison. 

Last year, according to Street, 3,800 prisoners were 
paroled. In 10 years only 2,500 of the 23,000 men and 
women paroled have been returned to prison—half for 
minor offenses. 

“We spend $65 million a year to keep 7,000 prisoners 
locked up,” Street points out. “But the parole board has 
to conduct a parole service not just for those 7,000 prison- 
ers in federal prisons, but also for 12,000 prisoners in 
provincial prisons, deal with 12,000 applications a year, 
grant somewhere around 3,500 to 4,000 paroles a year, 
and maintain 2,700 people on parole at all times, all on a 
budget of only about $2 million.” 

“The use of parole can and should be substantially in- 
creased,” Street concludes, “because over 60 percent of 
the inmates are not dangerous or vicious or violent. Most 
of them could or should be on parole.” 

A former military officer and juvenile court judge, 
Street was recently reappointed to a 10-year term as 
chairman of the National Parole Board. 


Part-Time Nonprofessionals To Be 
Used in Probation Research Project 


A 3-year project to develop a new form of probation 
supervision is presently being undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School’s Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice. Funded by a grant of $340,000 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the project is being 
conducted by the Center in collaboration with the Federal 
Judicial Center and the federal probation office at Chicago. 

The project will use 40 part-time nonprofessionals, 
including rehabilitated former offenders, to work with 100 
randomly selected probationers, parolees, and mandatory 
releasees. A control group will receive regular probation 
supervision. After 2 years the two groups will be com- 
pared and evaluated for their adjustment while on 


probation. The role of the case aides in this adjustment 
will be assessed. 


U.N. Congress on Crime Prevention 
To Be Held at Kyoto, Japan, in 1970 


The Fourth United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders will be held at 
the International Conference Hall, Kyoto, Japan, from 
August 17 to 26, 1970. The Government of Japan will 
act as host. 

By resolution in December 1950 the General Assembly 
of the United Nations provided for the convening every 
5 years of an International Congress. The first Congress 
was held at Geneva in 1955, the second at London in 1960, 
and the third at Stockholm in 1965. 

There will be three groups of participants: (1) mem- 
bers officially appointed by their governments; (2) 
representatives of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and intergovernmental and nongovernmental 
organizations in a consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council, and (3) individual participants having 
a direct interest in the field of social defense. The United 
Nations will not bear any expenses of participants. 

The United Nations Secretariat will prepare a working 
paper on each of the substantive items on the agenda of 
the Congress. These documents will set the stage for the 
discussions. The official langfuages will be English, French, 
Spanish, and Russian. 

Applications for registration should be sent to the 
Chief of the United Nations Section of Social Defence, 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 10017. There is no 
registration fee. 

Inquiries concerning travel and hotel accommodations 
and requests for reservations should be directed to the 
Japan Travel Bureau, 1-1 Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Increased Use of Amphetamines 


Related to Youth Rebellion 


A dangerous increase in the use of amphetamine drugs 
by young people is related to protests against parents and 
the establishment, according to the head of the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Board of the United Nations. 

Sir Harry Greenfield, the British president of the world 
agency, said at a news conference in May that a draft 
protocol of an international agreement to control stimu- 
lants and other dangerous psychotropic substances is 
being circulated to governments. 

Despite the growing danger of drugs of this type, 
Greenfield said he felt the best way to deal with the pro- 
blem is not by lecturing young people but by winning 
their cooperation. 

Greenfield also took issue with persons who contend 
that prohibitions should be relaxed. “My personal opin- 
ion,” he declared, “is that permissiveness is unwise and 
that controls should be retained until the substances in 
question are shown beyond doubt to represent no danger 
to public health.” 


California Drug Law Violations 
Increase 65 percent in 1968 


Based on police arrests, adult drug law violations in 
California rose from 39,246 in 1967 to 64,639 in 1968, a 
65 percent increase quite close to the 66 percent increase 
recorded for 1967. 

Juvenile arrests for drug offenses totaled 29,947 in 
1968 in contrast to 13,911 recorded in 1967. This 115.3 
percent increase is also based on total arrests reported. 

Based on a 30 percent sample of adult arrests in 1968, 
marihuana arrests increased 30.3 percent over 1967, dan- 
gerous drugs 135.6 percent, and opiates 2.4 percent. 

On a 30 percent sample of juvenile arrests in 1968, the 
increase of marihuana arrests over 1967 was 73.0 percent, 
opiates, 88.4 percent, and dangerous drugs 291.4 percent. 

These figures are from an advance report published by 
California’s Bureau of Criminal Statistics in April. 
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Lawrence A. Carpenter Heads LEAA 
Correctional Programs Unit 


Lawrence A. Carpenter, who retired in May 1968 as 
warden at the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Seagoville, Texas, has been named chief of the correctional 
programs unit of the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration of the Department of Justice. 

Carpenter has a background of 30 years in corrections, 
serving as warden at Seagoville and the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Texarkana, Texas, and as executive 
assistant to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

He began his new assignment May 1. 


H. Albion Ferrell Recipient of D. C. 
Crime Control Conference Award 


The Reverend H. Albion Ferrell, member of the Board 
of Parole for the District of Columbia, was the recipient 
of the Annual Award for 1969 of the Delinquency and 
Crime Control Conference of the Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capital Area. The award is 
presented each year to the person who has made a 
distinctive contribution to delinquency and crime pre- 
vention and control in the Greater Washington area. 

Ferrell was cited for his significant work in the religious 
life of the city and in the field of corrections as a member 
of the District of Columbia Board of Parole and as a 
member and active participant in crime prevention pro- 
grams of local and national organizations. 

Ferrell received his theological training at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School and served as chaplain for 6 years 
at Cheyney State College and as a hospital chaplain in 
Philadelphia for 5 years. In 1956 he became Episcopal 
chaplain at Howard University, a position he held until his 
appointment to the Parole Board in 1967. 


Stresses Need for Manpower To Cope 


With Nation’s Mental Health Problem 


Meeting mental health manpower needs is the key to 
removing mental illness as the Nation’s leading health 
problem, according to George C. Ham, M.D., head of the 
National Institute of Mental Health’s training program. 

“In the last analysis,” Dr. Ham said, “if there are not 
sufficient trained people, all our knowledge of prevention 
and treatment is to little avail because it cannot be 
delivered to actual and potential victims of mental illness.” 

Dr. Ham’s statements coincided with the announcement 
of his appointment as director of the Institute’s Division 
of Manpower and Training Programs. 

In announcing Dr. Ham’s appointment, Dr. Stanley F. 
Yolles, Institute director, emphasized that ultimate 
answers to all progress in mental health are rooted in 
the Nation’s ability to recruit, educate, train, and utilize 
mental health manpower. He added that the magnitude 
of the job faced by Dr. Ham is highlighted by the fact 
that there are, on the average, 23 positions available for 
every professional in the core mental health disciplines— 
psychiatry, psychology, nursing, social work, and other 
behavioral sciences. 

Commenting on this shortage of professional personnel, 
Dr. Ham said that his Division is making major efforts 
to train new types of workers. These include (1) 
indigenous persons to work in their home communities as 
community mental health- aides; (2) mature housewives 
to work as rehabilitation workers; (3) volunteers and 
volunteer leaders to provide new, effective roles in hospi- 
tals; (4) disadvantaged youths to enter the helping 
professions; and (5) associate of arts degree holders 
wonae college courses are directed toward mental health 
work. 

Dr. Ham emphasizes that, although these new types of 
workers can “extend the reach” of key professionals, they 
do not eliminate the need for continued growth of the 
total mental health manpower pool. 


University and Youth Center Establish 
Inmate Program for Higher Education 


Morehead State University at Morehead, Ky., is pro- 
viding an intensive college-preparatory and college-level 
education experience for prisoners at the Federal Youth 
Center at Ashland, Ky. 

Known as Project Newgate, the program will stimulate 
interest and develop skills and abilities required by 
youthful offenders to successfully complete the GED 
examination and continue into higher education. The 12- 
month program will be conducted for 40 youths at the 
Ashland institution, with supplemental programs at the 
University in conjunction with its Upward Bound pro- 
gram. 

Key persons in the program are Dr. Morris L. Norfleet, 
vice president at the University; Robert Elsea, director 
of the Newgate Project; and Jim Murphy, director of 
the Federal Youth Center. 


NCCD Director Testifies on 
Organized Crime Control Bill 


Milton Rector, director of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, appeared before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures in its 
consideration of the Organized Crime Control Bill. He 
supported those sections of the bill dealing with the 
severe sentencing of organized crime mobsters. 

Rector was critical of the section of the act allowing 
witnesses who refuse to give testimony to be summarily 
confined, without recourse to bail, until they cooperate. 
Such confinement, he noted, could last for life should they 
continue refusing to testify. 

The bill draws heavily on NCCD’s Model Sentencing 
Act which endorses sentencing persons involved in 
organized crime up to 80 years. 


“Dese college kids are overturning all sense of values... 
When we wuz young we never provoked symbolic arrests!” 


Grin & Bear It by George Lichty, courtesy of Publishers-Hall Syndicate 
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Former Inmates Are Employees of 
Los Angeles Police Department 


Six former prison inmates, after a year’s tryout, are 
now full-time employees of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. They are graduates of a training program 
designed for hard-core unemployables who, for the most 
part, turned out to be men with records. 

Graduates of the program have civil service status and 
work as nonuniformed employees in the Police Depart- 
ment’s community relations division. Their assignments 
range from telling homeowners how a professional burglar 
operates to explaining to high school students how smok- 
ing marihuana led them personally to narcotics addiction 
and imprisonment. 

A second group is now in training. 

Information about the program may be _ obtained 
from Sergeant Pacheco, Police Department, City Hall, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90012. 


104 Federal Probation Officers 
Attend Inservice Training Institute 


More than 100 federal probation officers from six 
states of the Mid-Atlantic area attended the Inservice 
Training Institute held at Nags Head, N. C., May 25 to 
28. The Institute was conducted for the Federal Pro- 
bation System by the recently established Federal Judicial 
Center which is under the directorship of Justice Tom C. 
Clark, who was for 18 years a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Among those participating in the Institute were Chief 
Judge Walter E. Hoffman of the United States District 
Court at Norfolk, Va.; Merrill A. Smith, chief of pro- 
bation for the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts; W. T. Woodard, Jr., and William F. Howland, Jr., 
members of the U.S. Board of Parole; Hugh Nugent, di- 
rector of education of the Federal Judicial Center; and 
William B. Eldridge, director of research of the Center. 

Inservice training institutes are held every three years 
for each of six areas in the country. There are 612 
probation officers in the Federal Probation System. 


NIMH Publishes Parents’ Guide to 
Antisocial Behavior in Children 


A parents’ guide to antisocial behavior in children is 
available from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Written by Bertram S. Brown, M.D., deputy director of 
the Institute, the pamphlet dicusses in a general way 
some of the mental and emotional illnesses which may be- 
set children from infancy through adolescence. 

Dr. Brown says that 1 in 10 children—or nationally, 
about 500,000 children—are disturbed. “Of course, dis- 
turbed children wear many faces,” he writes. “We have 
the child with a transient disturbance following the birth 
of a new baby in the home; the more serious ‘acting out’ 
child as we find under psychiatric care, the brain-dam- 
aged child; the schizophrenic youngster.” 

Titled Mental and Emotional Illnesses in the Young 
Child, the 12-page illustrated guide discusses the essen- 
tials—including affection, security, a feeling of personal 
significance—a child needs to mature in a healthy way. 
“Fortunately,” Dr. Brown says, “most parents have good 
instincts and most children have a hardy capacity to 
grow and flourish. In general, if we hope the best for our 
children and can relax and raise them with some humor, 
they will turn out to be quite mature and happy citizens.” 

Single copies of the new publication (No. 1877) are 
available free from the Distribution Unit, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015. Multiple copies may be purchased for 
25 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Inmates Give Criminology Students 
Their Views on Prisons and Crime 


Prison life breeds dependence. Someone tells you every 
move you make—when to eat, when to work, when to go 
to a movie, when to sleep. Yet, when a man is out on the 
street again no one is there to tell him what to do. He is 
on his own. He would adjust quicker and be less likely to 
go back if he got more practice in thinking for himself 
before he is granted parole. 

That is not just penal theory. It came from three 
inmates of the Pennsylvania State Correctional Institution 
at Rockview (Bellefonte, Pa.) in a question-answer period 
with Pennsylvania State University students majoring in 
law enforcement and corrections. The students had been 
meeting at Rockview twice a week for 5 weeks to ob- 
serve operations there and to hear lectures by the institu- 
tion’s officials. 

The inmate panelists brought out an urgent need for 
closer communication between inmates and staff psycholo- 
gists. 

“Many men have extreme difficulty in adjusting to 
prison life,” said panelist “Bill.” “You think about home 
and family, and life out there; and suddenly you want 
help, quick. Making an appointment with the psychologist 
for tomorrow or next week can be worse than useless. 
By that time suspicion of the establishment can set in 
again and it’s too late.” 

Each of the three inmates had a different answer for 
some of the student questions. 

Question: What’s most difficult about adjusting to 
prison life? 

Bill: Suddenly you’re alone; you must face reality; you 
are a “con.” The most dreadful sound in the world is the 
clang of the door and the snap of the lock when they lock 
you in your cell at night. 

Ed: I guess the foul language from the other inmates 
bothered me most. It’s depressing listening to obscenities 
hour after hour. 

Joe: I hated being told what to do; and those first 
years no one ever gave me an encouragement. There’s 
been a lot of improvement in Pennsylvania’s penal system 
since then. Now the staff—guards and all—seem to care 
what happens to you. 

Question: Are you apprehensive about going back into 
the world, Bill? 

Bill: Yes. I don’t know whether I’m more frightened or 
eager. I go back with the stigma of being an “ex-con’’; 
and that’s bad, particularly today when people are tense 
over the increase in crime rate. You pay for your crime; 
you’ve been punished; but it doesn’t stop there.” (Bill 
has a good job waiting for him.) 

There were other remarks and opinions: 

“Lack of education is the reason why many of the kids 
are here; some of them brag that they’ve never worked 
a day in their lives. This institution does a good job of 
trying to interest them in bettering themselves by learning 
good work habits. Most of all they should learn to be 
—_ dependable. That’s the best kind of rehabilita- 

ion. 

“If your family and friends stand by you, it helps more 
than anything. It’s the most important thing.” 

“Many inmates think the parole officer is ‘the devil 
himself.’ Maybe ex-prisoners should go into parole work. 
They would really know what it’s all about.’ 

“The presentence investigation is a good thing. Then 
the authorities know better how to help a person.” 

“Capital punishment never deterred anyone from com- 
mitting a crime. In the middle of a crime you don’t stop 
to think: ‘I may die for this.’ ” 


As soon as a man is detailed for a particular job—that 
is to say, a duty that he has to perform for somebody 
else’s sake—he gets, whether he likes it or not, the begin- 
nings of an ideal of conduct. He may loathe the job; but 
his reasoning mind makes him uncomfortable within him- 
self if he neglects the job. — Rudyard Kipling 
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Delinquency Cases in 1967 
Continue Upward Trend 


Delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1967 continued on an upward trend which 
began in 1949, according to Juvenile Court Statistics: 
1967, published by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. About 
811,000 cases (excluding traffic offenses) were handled by 
juvenile courts in 1967. 

The number of delinquency cases in 1967 showed an 
increase of 8.9 percent over 1966. This compares with an 
increase of only 2.2 percent in the child population from 
10 through 17 years. The increase in delinquency cases in 
1966 was 6.9 percent over 1965. 

While the overall national increase in 1967 was 8.9 
percent, urban courts experienced a 7.1 percent increase, 
semiurban courts a 12.5 percent increase, and rural courts 
a 4.5 percent increase. 

All groups of offenses seem to be increasing, according 
to the Children’s Bureau, with the most serious ones 
showing substantially greater increases. 

Delinquency remains primarily a boys’ problem. Boys 
are referred to the juvenile court almost four times as 
often as girls. 

Fifty-four percent of the delinquency cases referred to 
juvenile courts in 1967 were handled nonjudicially—with- 
out the filing of a petition. 

Data on the number of juvenile delinquency cases, the 
Children’s Bureau points out, are based on a national 
sample of juvenile courts which, drawn from the Current 
Population Survey sample of the Bureau of the Census, 
is intended to be representative of the country as a whole. 

The Children’s Bureau calls attention to the limitations 
of juvenile court statistics: When taken by themselves, 
they cannot measure the full extent of delinquency, de- 
pendency, and neglect, and they can be misleading when 
used to compare one community with another. They do 
indicate, however, the Bureau adds, how frequently the 
juvenile court is utilized in dealing with such problems. 


Member of Parliament Comments on 
U.S. Unrest and Organized Crime 


Student rebellion, racial unrest, and organized crime 
on a nationwide scale now are becoming problems to the 
British, according to a member of England’s Parliament 
who visited Southern Illinois University March 21. 

Richard Sharples, vice chairman of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons and the party’s desig- 
nated spokesman on prisons, law enforcement, and race 
relations, came to the SIU campus during a 3-week tour 
of the United States to confer with officials of the SIU 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Correc- 
tions and to inspect facilities of the United States 
penitentiary at Marion, III. 

“Ten years ago,” Sharples said, “we did not have orga- 
nized crime in Britain. Today it is a strongly developing 
problem.” 

On racial disorders and strife on the campus, he pointed 
to recent examples in English life, saying: “Such prob- 
lems always tend to come to us 3 or 4 years later.” 

Referring to his visit to the Marion penitentiary, he 
commented: “It is quite the most efficiently run of any 
prison in any country of the world I have visited. It is 
extremely secure and I was impressed with the humane 
outlook there and the steps which have been taken to 
fully occupy prisoners.” 

Comparing British and American legal machinery, 
Sharples said: “One thing which struck me is the 
difficulty you have owing to the proliferation of law en- 
forcement agencies. Your problems are complicated by 
this and by the very long, drawn out criminal proceed- 
ings.” 


When a thing is funny, search it for a hidden truth. 
— George Bernard Shaw 


NIMH Reports on Its Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Program 


Nineteen-year-old, high school dropout, heroin addict, 
Robert J. started using barbiturates in reform school 
when he was 15. 

Jose H. is 32. He first experimented with heroin 
at 15 and has used it intermittently since then. He has 
only an eighth grade education and was recently divorced 
by his wife. 

Mr. P. has been an addict since he was 19. Prior 
to that he used marihuana. At the peak of his addiction 
it was costing him $35 a day; he stole checks to support 
his habit. He is now 26 years old. 

Mr. M. is 30 years old and has a 10-year history of 
drug use. He was once sent to jail to “kick the habit.” 

A heroin addict for 9 years, Mr. R. had been stealing 
$25 to $30 daily to support his habit. His family, consist- 
ing of his wife and three children, had disintegrated. 

Two years ago there would have been little hope held 
for the rehabilitation of any of these persons, reports 
Dr. Sidney Cohen, director of the Division of Narcotic 
Addiction and Drug Abuse of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Typically, they would have remained 
hooked on hard narcotics, stolen more and more to support 
their habits, been jailed repeatedly, and likely would have 
been dead within a few years from an overdose of drugs. 
Dr. Cohen estimates that these five patients would have 
stolen $82,800 worth of merchandise to support their habits 
since the time they entered the rehabilitation program. 

Now, each of them has been free of drugs since at 
least last May, he reports. Two of them have been rid of 
their habits since 1967. All are either gainfully employed 
or receiving training. One is attending college part-time. 

These former addicts were among the first patients to 
receive treatment under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act (NARA). 

Currently, each is participating in the aftercare-reha- 
bilitation portion of NARA, having received 6 months of 
inpatient treatment at the NIMH Clinical Research Center 
at either Lexington, Ky., or Ft. Worth, Texas. 

When they were discharged from the 6-month inpatient 
program, intensive rehabilitation programs were estab- 
lished for them in their home communities. Local agencies 
were contracted by the NIMH to provide these rehabilita- 
tion services. Currently, 58 such programs have been 
contracted in 55 cities in 37 states. More are being added 
almost daily. 

Two hundred eighty-eight patients are now enrolled in 
the NIMH narcotic addiction programs, 734 are expected 
by June 30, 1969, and more than 2,000 by June 30, 1970. 


C. Eliot Sands and Richard A. McGee 
Receive Top Criminal Justice Awards 


C. Eliot Sands and Richard A. McGee were the recipients 
in May of two top criminal justice awards, each pre- 
sented annually by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


Sands, Massachusetts commissioner of probation, was 
the recipient of the third annual Irving W. Halpern 
Award, presented for excellence in probation practice. 

McGee, for many years California’s top correctional 
official, was the winner of the fourth annual Roscoe 
Pound Award which recognizes outstanding achievement 
in the prevention, control, and treatment of crime 
and delinquency. 

Active in the probation field since 1930, Sands has been 
commissioner of probation for Massachusetts since 1965. 

McGee’s correctional career began in 1931. In 1944 he 
became the first director of California’s Department of 
Corrections and in 1961 was named head of the California 
Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1967. He is at present president 
of the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
at Sacramento. 
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Psychologist Links 
Dyslexia and Delinquency 


The nervous disorder known as dyslexia can make chil- 
dren poor students and even prompt them to juvenile de- 
linquency, according to Dr. Charles L. Shedd, director of 
the Reading Disability Center and Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Medical Center. It is almost a rule of 
thumb, Dr. Shedd says, that every individual delinquent 
has a reading problem, often linked to dyslexia. 

Dr. Shedd defines dyslexia, also known by 45 other med- 
ical terms, as a “hereditary malfunctioning in the central 
nervous system that controls the arousal and maintenance 
of tension.” 

Dyslexic children are unable to read, write, and spell 
effectively, Dr. Shedd points out, because they cannot 
coordinate the basic faculties necessary for learning. 

Dr. Shedd reports that a study conducted at the Ken- 
tucky State Penitentiary and the Kentucky State Re- 
formatory showed that 43 percent of the inmates were 
dyslexic. Another study made at Louisville revealed that 
70 percent have reading problems, in most instances linked 
to dyslexia. 

Dyslexic children can be treated successfully with in- 
dividual counseling and a structured learning program, 
Dr. Shedd asserts, but very few schools offer these ser- 
vices. “With enough community support,’’ Dr. Shedd em- 
phasizes, “we could have programs to take care of all 
dyslexic children within their first 3 years of school.” 

He suggests that schools pressed for remedial teachers 
use paraprofessionals such as college students or teachers 
in nonremedial fields to help dyslexic children. 


John S. Hyatt, federal probation officer at Bryson City, 
N. C., was elected president of the Mid-Atlantic Region 
of Federal Probation Officers at their annual meeting at 
Nags Head, N. C., in May. William E. Hemple of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected vice president, and Robert E. Scalf 
of Raleigh, N. C., secretary-treasurer. Henry P. Long, at 
Alexandria, Va., was elected regional representative on 
the Board of the Federal Probation Officers Association. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was the recipient 
in May of an LEAA award of $1,186,711 to help finance 
comprehensive statewide improvements in its law enforce- 
—_ "ee An award of $199,752 was also granted to 

olorado. 


Wilbur J. Cohen, immediate past Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and currently professor and 
dean-designate of the School of Education, University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, was elected president of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare at its annual 
meeting at New York City, May 27. 


Samuel M. Badian, deputy director of operations for the 
ent of Corrections of New York City, retired 
arch 8. 


Alexander Bassin, Ph.D., director of research and edu- 
cation for the Supreme Court Probation Department at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed associate professor 
of criminology and corrections at Florida State Univer- 
sity. 

Frank Dawtry, 66, former general secretary of Britain’s 
National Association of Probation and editor of Probation 
(England), died October 5, 1968. 


Kirkwood L. Hanrahan, chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court at Raleigh, N. C., 
delivered three lectures in April and May to the North 
Carolina State Probation Officers at the Inservice Institute 
conducted by the University of North Carolina Institute of 
Government. 


IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Penitentiary Warden Reports on His 
Doctoral Study of Bank Robberies 


A bank which takes security precautions—having 
guards, alarm systems, automatic cameras—is just as 
likely to be robbed as a bank which does not have such 
security! The sole factor that determines which banks are 
robbed and which banks are not robbed is their distance 
from the nearest police station. 

These observations were made by George M. Camp, as- 
sociate warden at the United States Penitentiary at 
Marion, Ill., to bank and savings and loan executives at- 
tending a seminar on the Bank Protection Act of 1968 
held February 18 at Southern Illinois University. The 
seminar was the first in a projected series sponsored by 
the SIU Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and 
Corrections. 

While doing an 18-month research study leading to his 
doctor of philosophy degree in sociology from Yale Uni- 
versity, Camp interviewed more than 100 bank robbers 
serving time in five federal prisons. 

His findings disclosed that in planning a bank robbery 
the thief is concerned only with his chances to make a fast 
getaway. For this reason, he says, robbers are not con- 
cerned with the setting off of alarms because they assume 
this will be done, or with being photographed because they 
don’t expect to be caught. Moreover, Camp reported, a rob- 
ber feels that the potential rewards from the robbery far 
outweigh the consequences if he is caught. 

Camp said the reason robbers choose banks as their 
victims was summed up in the words of one prisoner who 
said: “You rob banks because that’s where the money is!” 


Drug Abuse Education: A Guide for the Professions 
is the title of a 56-page guidebook published by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. The guide has been 
approved by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs of the U.S. Department of Justice as a useful 
manual for presenting information on drug abuse to the 
lay public. Single copies may be purchased from the 
Order Desk, American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20037. 
There are special rates for quantity purchases. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, former Indiana commissioner of 
corrections and for 22 years chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Indiana, has been appointed administrator of 
the Wayne County Jail, at Detroit. He will take over his 
new duties July 7. 

The 1970 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, previously planned for mid-February 1970, has 
been postponed until December 13 to 18, 1970, to give 
more time for planning. The Conference staff is under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph H. Douglass. The first White 
House Conference was called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1909 and is held every 10 years. 

The Texas Adult Probation Program is a 1-year demon- 
stration project to find effective ways of (1) using 
volunteers to assist the professiorial staff of the court and 
the adult probation office and (2) involving the community 
in working with and coordinating its efforts with the 
correctional system. The project is funded by a $74,651 
grant from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration to the Law School Foundation and the 
Travis County Adult Probation Office. 

Crime: Myths and Reality is the title of a 32-page mono- 
graph published by the Institute for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon Street, London W1. 
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A 23-day study tour of correctional law administration, 
including visits to Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Hawaii, 
and the Fourth United Nations Congress on the Preven- 
tion of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, at Kyoto, 
will be conducted August 12 to September 5, 1970, by 
Dr. A. LaMont Smith of the Crime Study Center of the 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, Ill. 62901. 


A Prerelease Center of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Correction will open in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and 
Pittsburgh. These will be community residential facilities 
for prisoners transferred from State correctional institu- 
tions to work in the community. 


The International Convention of Criminology held June 
22 to 28 at Mendoza, Argentina, was attended by leading 
criminologists from all parts of the world and persons 
engaged in the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime. The five major sections of the convention dealt 
with the (1) function of criminology in penal law; (2) 
function of criminology in penal practices; (3) function of 
criminology in the execution of sanctions and treatment 
of delinquency; (4) problems of criminological research, 
and (5) teaching criminology. Dr. Florencio Ortega del 
Campillo, director of the Center of Criminological Studies 
for the Government of Argentina at Mendoza, was in 
charge of the convention. 


Theodore H. Reiber, member of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Probation and Parole, retired in February after 48 
years of continuous service with the Commonwealth. He 
entered the employment of the Western State Penitentiary 
in 1921 where he served in various capacities. In 1943 he 
was appointed to the Board of Parole. He is succeeded on 
the Board by Richard W. Lindsey who has a master’s de- 
gree in social work from Syracuse University. Lindsey 
began his work as a probation officer and also served as a 
parole officer. For the past 4 years he has been State direc- 
tor for the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 


The first of six regional correctional facilities (regional 
jails) administered by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Cor- 
rection was scheduled to be operational in March in 
Westmoreland County. The six facilities will house 
prisoners who now serve sentences in county jails of 6 
months to 5 years. 


Brooke House in Massachusetts saved the Common- 
wealth a minimum of $200,000, according to a preliminary 
survey. The savings, it is reported, represents the differ- 
ence in services that would have been provided 70 percent 
of the residents who were expected to become recidivists 
and the 40 percent who actually did fail after release. 
Copies of the report are available from J. Bryan Riley, 
Executive Director, Massachusetts Halfway Houses, Inc., 
c/o Brooke House, 79 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 02117. 


Manuel Lopez-Rey, formerly chief of the United 
Nations Social Defence Section, has been appointed 
director of criminological research at the Social Research 
Center at the Rio Piedras campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


Joe Harp, warden of the Oklahoma State Reformatory 
for 20 years, will retire July 1. 

The State University of New York has received a 
grant of $251,000 from the Ford Foundation to provide 
fellowships in the new graduate school of criminal jus- 
tice which offers a doctoral program in the field. 

Carle F. O’Neil, acting superintendent of the Iowa 
Training School for Boys, at Eldora, has been named 
superintendent. He succeeds Anthony Travisono who re- 
signed in January. A graduate with honors from Carlton 
College, O’Neil received the M.A. degree from Montana 
State University and an M.S.W. degree from the School 
of Social Welfare at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 

Chief. Judge William E. Steckler of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of Indiana was 
granted on June 1 the honorary degree of doctor of 
humanities by Indiana Central College. In 1957 he was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree by Wittenberg 
University. 


Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Philadelphia, has been 
named by Governor Shafer a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Pennsylvania Crime Commission. 


The International Journal of the Addictions is the title 
of a new journal dealing with narcotic addiction, al- 
coholism, and drugs. The 150-page quarterly journal is 
published by Marcel Dekker, Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. The subscription rate is $25 a 
year (four numbers). Stanley Einstein, Ph.D., of the New 
York Council on Alcoholism is the editor. 

Chief Judge Carl A. Weinman of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Ohio was honored 
by the Dayton chapter of the Federal Bar Association 
with an award for his consistently enlightened application 
of the law. Presented at a Law Day observance dinner, 
the award is the first given by the local unit. 


Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, since 1940 director of the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health at the University of 
Texas, has been named president. He will continue in 
office during the fiscal year 1969-1970 after which he will 
retire to a professorship with the University. 


The University of Minnesota will offer its Ninth Annual 
Juvenile Court Judges’ Institute July 7 to August 8. It is 
open to juvenile court judges, referees, and defense 
counsel serving juvenile courts. For details, write to the 
director, Juvenile Court Judges Institute, Room 141, 
Fraser Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55455. 


William J. Miller, 61, an attorney with the Bankruptcy 
Division of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts from 1962 until his retirement in 1966, died un- 
expectedly May 13 following surgery. For 8 years of his 
41 years in government service he was an examiner with 
the Department of Justice. 


Lyle D. Guipre, director of juvenile supervision with 
the Probation Department of Orange County, Calif., has 
been appointed administrative director of the Adult 
Probation Department. He has been with the Orange 
County Probation Department 16 years. 


The International Congress of Criminology will be held 
at Madrid, Spain, September 21 to 27, 1970. For details 
write to The Secretariat, Instituto de Criminologica, 
Facultad de Derecho, Ciudad Universitaria S/N, Madrid 3. 


“What is the Role of the Judge in the Correctional 
Process?” is the title of the November 1968 issue of 
Correctional Research, an 18-page publication of the 
Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. Single copies of each issue 
may be obtained without cost. A charge is made for 
additional copies. Correctional Research is prepared by 
Albert Morris, professor of sociology at Boston University. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
received a Ford Foundation grant of $155,000 for studies, 
surveys, conferences, and scholarly papers on the nature 
and extent of exposure to violence of adults and teenagers, 
hostility toward political figures, possession and transfer 
of firearms among private owners, violence and com- 
pensation of victims. In each case the purpose is to assist 
the work of the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence established in 1968. 


Arthur J. Bilek, director of the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice Curriculum at the University of Illinois, has 
been named chairman of the Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission by Governor Richard B. Ogilvie. 


Peter J. Lejins, Ph.D., professor of sociology at the 
University of Maryland, is the editor for the current 
year’s issues of the Journal of Research in Crime and 
Delinquency, published by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 
10010. Manuscripts involving research should be sent to 
Robert J. Weber of the NCCD staff. 


John E. Martell, federal probation officer at Boston for 
36 years, died May 17 following an extended illness. Mr. 
Martell was the third ranking probation officer in point 
of service. 
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The American University’s 29th Institute of Correctional 
Administration, Washington, D. C., will be conducted 
October 15 to December 12, 1969. The 8-week program 
consists of five basic courses of instruction, supplemented 
by field trips to correctional institutions and weekly 
seminars with correctional leaders. A total of 1,183 
persons have completed the course since it began in 1952, 
including 1,063 military personnel and 120 persons from 
civilian jurisdictions. 

Civil Disobedience: Theory and Practice is the title of 
a collection of more than 20 essays, manifestos, letters, 
and other documents which explore the affirmative and 
negative aspects of the acts and campaigns of civil 
disobedience in America in the past decade. The editor of 
the 282-page volume is Hugo Adam Bedau, professor and 
chairman of the department of philosophy at Tufts 
University, and editor of The Death Penalty in America: 
An Anthology. The book is published as a paperback for 
$1.95 and clothbound, $7.50. The publishers are Pegasus, 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 


Glen R. Jeffes, administrative assistant to the director 
of corrections for the State of Iowa, has been appointed 
associate superintendent of programs and a member of 
the Board of Parole for the State of Idaho. Jeffes joins 
the staff of Raymond May, former federal warden at 
McNeil Island and director of corrections in Alaska and 
"sed appointed director of corrections for the State of 

aho. 


David R. Huerta and Charles J. Roberts, federal pro- 
bation officers at San Francisco and Oakland, respectively, 
have been named part-time lecturers in social work at 
San Francisco State College. William P. Adams, probation 
officer at San Francisco, has been appointed a part-time 
instructor in criminology in the School of Police Science 
at the John F. Kennedy University. 


John P. Conrad, chief of research for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons since 1967, has been named acting chief of 
the Center for Crime Prevention and Rehabilitation of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. He entered 
on his new duties in May. Before coming to the Bureau of 
Prisons Conrad was a parole officer with the California 
Youth Authority, a psychiatric social worker with the 
Veterans Administration, and for 16 years was affiliated 
with the California Department of Corrections. He has 
been a lecturer at several universities and has written 
extensively in the correctional field. 


Carl B. Hyatt, 76, a former special attorney in the 
Department of Justice who had a prominent part in the 
enactment of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
died May 30 at Washington, D. C., following a short 
illness. A native of North Carolina, Mr. Hyatt was judge 
of the juvenile court at Asheville from 1924 to 1932. He 
came to Washington in 1932 as a consultant to the 
Children’s Bureau juvenile offender program and joined 
the Department of Justice staff in 1939. In 1952 he was 
appointed an assistant commissioner with the Naturaliza- 
tion Service, specializing in naturalization ceremonies for 
new citizens. He retired from Government service in 1955. 
He was married to Alice Scott Nutt, for many years a 
staff member of the Children’s Bureau. 

David M. Petersen, Ph.D., research sociologist in the 
Bureau of Prisons Narcotic Rehabilitation Unit, will 
review each issue of the International Journal of the 
Addictions for FEDERAL PROBATION’S Reviews of Profes- 
sional Periodicals department. 


P. J. Squier, retired warden at the McNeil Island federal 
penitentiary, died May 17. 

Connecticut inmates who complete a course, “Guides for 
Better Living,” have a two-thirds better chance of not 
returning to prison than inmates released at the same time 
who did not take the course, according to Ellis C. 
MacDougall, commissioner of the Connecticut Department 
of Correction. His statement is based on preliminary 
studies covering 2,500 inmate graduates of the course. 
It had helped them identify their strengths, resources, and 
success patterns, he reports. 


Judge Irving R. Kaufman of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit was installed May 20 as 
president of the Institute of Judicial Administration. 
Founded in 1952 by the late Chief Justice of New Jersey, 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, the institute is dedicated to the 
improvement of the Nation’s courts through surveys, 
educational programs for judges, and the formulation of 
minimum standards for judicial administration and crimi- 
nal justice. 


James L. Thomas, a 20-year veteran of the Maryland 
Department of Parole and Probation, has been named a 
member of the State Board of Parole for a 6-year term. 


James F. Howard, superintendent of the Kentucky State 
Reformatory, is the winner of the Safety and Crime 
Prevention Award presented by the Louisville Jaycees to 
“outstanding young men” of the Commonwealth. Howard 
has his master’s degree in criminology from Florida State 
University. 

Sanford Bates, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
from 1929 to 1937, and for 9 years commissioner of New 
Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies, was 
recently awarded recognition for his 50 years as a member 
of the American Bar Association. 


Luther A. Cloud, M.D., senior associate medical director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, has been elected president of the National Council 
on Alcoholism. 


Joseph S. Coughlin, deputy director of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Social Services, has been appointed chairman of 
the Illinois Youth Commission. He assumed his new post 
in April. Coughlin has had 18 years’ experience in cor- 
rections in Wisconsin and for 3 years was director of 
Iowa’s Department of Corrections. 


Quanah Finley Parker, institutional parole supervisor 
for the Virginia Probation and Parole Board, has been 
named state director of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency’s Citizen’s Action Program for Massa- 
chusetts. He has his B.S. degree in sociology from 
the University of Maryland and his M.S. degree in 
the same field from Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity at Richmond. 


Alcoholics and Alcoholism, by Harry Milt, is the title 
of Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 426. A condensation of the 
author’s Basic Handbook on Alcoholism (1967), it is 
available at 25 cents a copy from Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, 381 Park Avenue South, New York City 10016. 


The California Department of the Youth Authority has 
prepared a 12-page brochure describing the CYA’s pro- 
gram for rehabilitating young people in institutions and 
in the community. Single copies may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Information Officer, Department 
of the Youth Authority, 471 State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento 95814. 


The typical drug addict in the State of New York is a 
24-year-old school dropout whose habit costs more than 
$30 a day, according to Lawrence W. Pierce, commissioner 
of the State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission. 


Use of the “bullhide” (a leather strap, 5% feet long, 
4 inches wide, and a quarter of an inch thick) for 
disciplining Arkansas inmates has been ordered abolished 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
Use of the strap, the Court said, is a violation of the 
Eighth Amendment prohibiting cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. 


William C. Nau, chief probation officer for the District 
of South Carolina, spent 2 weeks in May on a “busman’s 
holiday” in England. Correspondence with a probation 
officer in Manchester culminated in a 10-day visit to that 
city with the John McAllister family. McAllister arranged 
an itinerary that included visits to the Buckley Hall De- 
tention Center in Lancashire, the Parkfield Probation 
Hostel, Strangeways Prison in Manchester, the Rose Hill 
Remand Home in Northenden, Manchester, the Hindley 
Borstal in Lancashire, and Old Bailey in London. Nau 
visited the courts in Manchester and London and spoke 
to the probation staff in Manchester. 
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The American Psychological Association will hold its 
77th annual meeting at Washington, D. C., August 31 to 
September 4. On Labor Day, September 1, a panel on 
“Treatment of the Offender” will be chaired by Alexander 
Bassin, Ph.D., associate professor of criminology and 
corrections at Florida State University. Panel members 
will be Dr. Saleem A. Shah, Harold Cohen, Dr. Eugene 
H. Czajkoski, Dr. Daniel Casriel, and Dr. Vernon Fox. 
On Sepember 2 a 3-hour workshop on Reality Therapy 
will be conducted by Dr. Bassin and assisted by Dr. Czaj- 
koski and Dr. Samuel Buchholtz. 


The Residential Center: Corrections in the Community 
is the title of a 26-page publication produced by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons after consultation with exist- 
ing programs at private, local, state, and federal levels. 
It is planned as a helpful reference to those interested in 
evaluating their own programs or in starting new pro- 
grams. A related book, Community Work: An Alternative 
to Imprisonment, discusses work release principles and 
guidelines. Copies of both publications are available 
through the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


“Dialogue of Our Time: Narcotic Addiction” is the title 
of a 13-part radio series. Prepared for the New York 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission by the 
Berkshire Farm Institute for Training and Research, 
the tapes are being presented over 21 radio stations. 
The addicts are residents of the NACC rehabilitation 
centers. They tell about their feelings, their fears, the 
reasons they took drugs, and even the way life was at 
home before and after they started taking drugs. The 
24-minute recordings are available without charge from 
the Commission at Albany, New York. 


The Dangers of Marihuana: Facts You Should Know 
is the title of a 16-page pamphlet published by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is an educational message on mari- 
huana abuse and control and was prepared by Henry L. 
Giordano, former commissioner of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. It may be purchased for 20 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 


Harvey L. P. Resnik, M.D., has been named chief of the 
National Institute of Mental Health’s suicide prevention 
program. Dr. Resnik will lead the national effort to 
develop suicide research, training, and prevention pro- 
grams. Currently, suicide ranks as the 10th leading 
cause of death in the United States. 


Oklahoma will give unemployed persons, including ex- 
prisoners, 3 years of on-the-job training designed to 
qualify them as state probation and parole aides. Eventu- 
ally some may become parole officers. The training will 
be given under the federally funded Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program, which is aimed at making dis- 
advantaged persons self-supporting. The probation and 
parole aide course was developed jointly by CEP and 
the Oklahoma State Department of Corrections. It is 
hoped the enrollment of former inmates will help alleviate 
a manpower shortage on the parole staff. Supporters of 
the plan believe that a former inmate can talk to a new 
parolee in a familiar language since both generally are 
from the same cultural and economic background. For 
information on the trainee program, write Arnold E. 
Pontesso, director of the Department of Corrections, Plaza 
et 1100 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, 
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A film on narcotic addiction had its Broadway premiere 
in January. Entitled “Three,” the film is about three 
addicts and the road back and was produced for the New 
York State Narcotic Commission. It is “an honest motion 
picture about drug addiction,” the Commission reports. 
“Tt does not belabor withdrawal; it does not preach about 
the horrors of drug addiction.” The film underscores the 
need for community acceptance of the rehabilitated addict, 
the Commission adds. It asks members of the community 
to support the addict as a contributing member of society. 
Local showings were scheduled throughout the State for 
February and March. 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency is a 15-page 
monograph presenting a selected annotated bibliography 
of writings on delinquency published since 1960. It was 
compiled by Lincoln Daniels, chief of the community 
services branch of the Children’s Bureau Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Services. Copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, for 30 cents. 


Alex. K. Gigeroff, coauthor of a FEDERAL PROBATION 
series of four articles on the “Sex Offender on Proba- 
tion,” is the recipient of the first annual award of $1,000 
established by Toronto’s Clarke Institute of Psychiatry 
Research Fund. He was selected for the award for his 
pioneering study of sexual deviations, the findings of 
which are published in a 224-page book, Sexual Deviations 
in the Criminal Law, published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 


Floyd Patterson, Olympic boxing champion at 17 and 
twice heavyweight champion of the world, talked to the 
boys at the Los Angeles Probation Department’s San 
Fernando Valley Juvenile Hall in May. Patterson will 
make other visits to the Department’s facilities. 


Philip Stein, supervising deputy probation officer in the 
Research and Development Office of the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, was the recipient of the 
annual Lester J. Haye Award of the California Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Association. The award is pre- 
sented to the CPPCA member whose article, published in 
an established medium during the past year, most signif- 
icantly contributed to advancing general understanding 
and professional knowledge of increased effectiveness in 
the prevention of delinquency and crime. He won the 
award for his article, “Tell It Like It Is,” which appeared 
in the September 1968 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. He 
was a previous winner of the award for his article, “A 
Probation Officer, Hmm . - What Do You Do?” 
which also appeared in FEDERAL PROBATION (September 
1966). 


Crime Can Be Stopped: Here’s How is the title of a 77- 
page booklet published by the Ambassador College Re- 
search Department in cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Police Department. Copies may be obtained without charge 
from the Ambassador College Press, Box 11, Pasadena, 
Calif. 91109. 

Jack Brent, research analyst with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, has been selected to receive the National 
Institute of Public Affairs Award which provides for a 
year of postgraduate study at a leading university. He 
has chosen Stanford University where he will specialize 
in political science, public administration and social action 
in the community. Brent joined the Bureau staff in 1966 
and is currently studying for his doctorate at American 
University in social psychology. 

The New York State Division of Parole has assigned 
full-time a team of four parole officers to produce films 
and tapes for training purposes. 

Lawrence Pusateri, a former state representative, has 
been appointed chairman and member of Illinois’ part- 
time Pardon and Parole Board. 

“Envisioning the Correctional Future” is the title of the 
Autumn-Winter 1968 issue of The Prison Journal, pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

The Western Correctional Association’s Annual Institute 
will be held at Albuquerque, N. M., October 5 to 8. Spon- 
sors of the Institute are the New Mexico Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Association. Advance regis- 
trations may be made through Nestor Baca, 5100 Second 
Street, N. W., Albuquerque. 

Roy Votaw, assistant director of the California Youth 
Authority, was honored by 150 fellow employees at a re- 
tirement dinner at San Francisco, May 15. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Society of Crim- 
inology will be held October 31 to November 2 at The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State University will 
host the meeting. 
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SAUL BERNSTEIN: Professor and Head of Group Work 
Department, Boston University School of Social Work, 
- since 1946. B.A. (1928), Cornell University; M.S.W. 
(1941) and postgraduate study, Columbia University. 
Director of Boy’s Work, University Settlement, 1937-1939; 
Instructor, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
1939-1944; Staff Member, Group Work Department, 
Boston University Center for Youth Development; 1964- 
1966. Author: Youth on the Streets (1964) ; Explorations 
in Group Work (1965); Alternatives to Violence (1967). 


JOHN R. MANSON: Deputy Commissioner for Field 
Services, Connecticut Department of Correction, since 
1968. B.S. (1951), Syracuse University; M.S. (1958), 
University of Bridgeport. Probation Officer, Connecticut 
Department of Adult Probation, 1956-1960; U. S. Pro- 
bation Officer, District of Connecticut, 1960-1968. Co-editor, 
Drug Dependence: Treatment and Aftercare (1968). 


ALEX. K. GIGEROFF: Research Associate, Social Pathol- 
ogy Research Section, Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, since 1966. B.A. (1952), LL.B. (1955), and 
LL.M. (1966), University of Toronto. Private practice of 
law, 1958-1960; Probation Officer, Ontario Probation 
Service, 1960-1963; Researcher, Forensic Clinic, Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital, 1963-1966. Author: Sexual Deviation 
and the Criminal Law (1968). 


J. W. Mour: Head, Social Pathology Research Section, 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, since 1966. Ph.D. 
(1950), University of Graz, Austria; M.S.W. (1959), 
University of Toronto. Supervisor, Big Brother Movement, 
Toronto, 1956-1959; Research Associate, Forensic Clinic, 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 1960-1966. Author (with 
R. E. Turner and M. B. Jerry): Pedophilia and Exhibi- 
tionism (1964). 

R. E. TURNER: Chief of Forensic Service, Clarke Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, Toronto, since 1966, and Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Toronto, since 1964. M.D. (1952), University of Toronto. 
Director, Forensic Clinic, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
1958-1966. Author (with J. W. Mohr and M. B. Jerry): 
Pedophilia and Exhibitionism (1964). 


HENRY Burns, JR.: Instructor, Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, Southern Illinois 
University, since 1966. B.S. (1959), Eastern Kentucky 
University; M.Ed. (1964), Miami University; M.A. 
(1969), Southern Illinois University. Director of Educa- 
tion, Lebanon (Ohio) Correctional Institution, 1960-1963; 
Assistant Supervisor of Education, Kentucky State Re- 
formatory, 1964-1965; Director of Education, Kentucky 
Department of Corrections, 1965-1966; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Kentucky Department of Corrections, 1966-1968. 


E. EUGENE MILLER: Administrator, Women’s Detention 
Center, District of Columbia Department of Corrections, 
since 1968. A.B. (1963), Holy Cross College; M.A. (1964), 
University of Wisconsin; M.S. (1968), American Uni- 
versity. Acting Chairman, Classics Department, Solebury 
School, New Hope, Pa., and Director of Education 
Program, Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pa., 1964- 
1965; Program Development Specialist, D. C. Department 
of Corrections, 1965-1968. Member, Board of Directors, 
National Jail Association, since 1967. 


David M. PETERSEN: Research Sociologist, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, since 1968. B.S. (1962), University of 
Tennessee; M.A. (1964), University of Georgia; Ph.D. 
(1968), University of Kentucky. Research Assistant and 
Teaching Assistant, University of Georgia, 1962-1964; 
Teaching Instructor, University of Kentucky, 1966-1967; 
Instructor, University of South Florida, 1967-1968. Co- 
editor, Criminals on Crime: Autobiographical Statements 
on Deviance (in press). 
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York. Resident and Fellow, Department of Psychiatry, 
Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York, 
1964-1967; Chief Medical Officer and Psychiatrist, Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution, Milan, Mich., 1967-1968. 


GERALD M. FARKAS: NARA Program Aftercare Coordi- 
nator, Federal Bureau of Prisons, since 1968. B.A. (1958). 
University of Miami; M.S. (1960), Florida State Univer- 
sity. Caseworker, Rockview Penitentiary, Bellefonte, Pa., 
1960-1963; Senior Caseworker, U.S. Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., 1963-1966; Case Analyst (1966-1967) and 
enn Officer (1967-1968), Federal Bureau of 

risons. 


NORMAN HOLT: Research Analyst, Southern Conserva- 
tion Center, Chino, Calif., since 1966. B.A. (1960) and 
M.A. (1964), University of California, Santa Barbara. 
Group Counselor, Santa Barbara County Juvenile Hall, 
1960-1961; Group Supervisor, Los Prietos Boys Camp, 
1961-1962; Counselor, Devereaux Foundation, 1962-1963; 
Teaching Assistant, University of California, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara, 1963-1966. 


Rupy RENTERIA: Correctional Counselor I, Southern 
Conservation Center, Chino, Calif., since 1965. B.A. 
(1961) and M.A. candidate, California State College at 
Los Angeles. Acting Director, All Nations Foundation 
Boys Club, 1957-1963; Correctional Counselor, California 
Rehabilitation Center, Corona, 1963-1965. 


WALLACE W. WILKERSON: Chief, Psychiatric Service, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Birmingham, Ala., 
since 1968. B.S. (1957), University of Alabama; M.D. 
(1961), Medical College of Alabama. Intern, Tripler 
General Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1961-1962; Flight 
Surgeon, Sewart Air Force Base, 1962-1965. Psychiatric 
Resident, University of Alabama Medical Center, 1965- 
1968; Staff Psychiatrist, VA Hospital, 1968. Instructor 
(since 1967) and Training Coordinator (since 1968), 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Alabama Medical 
Center. Consultant, U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Alabama, since 1968. 


MALcoM J. BROWN: Lecturer in Applied Social Studies, 
University of Bradford, since 1967. B.S. (1960), London 
University; M.S.W. (1964), University of Pennsylvania. 
Probation Officer, London Probation Service, 1955-1956; 
Probation Officer, Hertfordshire Probation Service, 1959- 
1960; Social Welfare Officer (1960-1964) and Senior 
Social Welfare Officer (1964-1965), Zambia Government 
Social Welfare Department; Senior Lecturer in Social 
Work, University of Zambia, 1965-1966; United Nations 
Social Welfare Adviser in West Africa, 1966-1967. 
Author: An Introduction to Social Casework in Zambia 
(1965) ; An Introduction to Social Group Work in Africa 
(in press). 
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the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
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